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I 

John Forster in his Walter Savage Landor: A 
Biography, tells us that when the ‘ Five Scenes,’ 
in ivluch Landor dealt n-ith the ‘ sad and sacred 
drama ’ of tlie Cenci, were first sent to him in 
1850 to be included m Last Fruit off an Old Tree, 
they were inscribed to the memory of Beddocs, 
who had died in the pre\'ious year. 

' In latdng these scattered lines of mine 
Landor wTOte, ' on the recently closed grave of 
Beddoes, fiingar inant nninere ; but it is, if not 
a merit, at least a somewhat of self-satisfaction, 
to be among tlie earliest, if among the humblest, 
in my oblation. Nearly two centuries have 
elapsed since a work of the same wealth of genius 
as Death’s Jest - Book hath been given to the 
world’. 

The references to Beddoes made by his con- 
temporaries are few indeed, and even this refer- 
ence exists only in Forster, for Landor, to whom 
a live young girl was always more than many- 
dead poets, substituted for the proposed inscrip- 
tion one to Eliza Lynn, afterwards Mrs Lynn 
Linton, and no doubt did vdsely. 

The few facts which represent all that is knoivn- 
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of the life and death of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 
-weTe published in 1851 in a memoir prefixed, to 
a collected edition of his poems edited'; by his 
friend and hterary executor, Thomas Forbes 
KelsalL who, in deference to the wishes of certam 
friends and relatives of the poet, suppressed the 
fact that Beddoes committed smcide. This tvas 
first revealed by Mr Edmund Gosse, in 1S90 in 
the two-volume edition of The Poetical Works, in 
the preface to which he tells the stor%" of how the 
Beddoes MSS. and papers were placed m his hands. 

Beddoes published but fittle in his lifetime in 
book-form. That little consisted of The Improvi- 
saiore, a duodecimo of 12S pages, printed and 
published with’ his name at Oxford, in 1821,” and 
The Brides’ Tragedy, published by the Rivingtons 
in 1S22. The former book has almost disappeared 
from Mew, owing to the relentless methods of 
suppression adopted by the^author, who destroyed 
every copy on which he could lay his hands. Of 
the latter very few copies are known to exist. 
His letters, of which some were published by 
Kelsali in 1851, and some by Mr Gosse in 1894, 
show that nearly all his life Beddoes kept tinkering 
at Death's Jest-Book and other dramatic poems ; 
and when he died, it was found that he had be- 
queathed all his papers to Kdsall with a tiew to 
their publication or non-publication as he deemed 
fit. 

M’e leam from Mr Gosse that ‘ the family of the 
p^t, whose knowledge of him had groivn very 
slight, were at first exceedingly undesirous that 
his poetic MSS. should be preseived, although 
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tlioy were willing to pay for the publication of 
any scientific waitings. Their repugnance w'as 
finally overcome, and in 1850 Kelsall published, 
in a thin volume. Death's Jest-Book 

Tliis volume was published by William Pickering, 
and bears no author’s name upon the title page. 
It IS from Kelsall's ow-n copy, which bears his 
autograph upon the fly-leaf — ‘ Thos F. Kelsall 
that this addition to Routledgc’s ‘ iluses’ Library' ’ 
is reprinted. In the following y'car, 1S51, Kelsall 
collected the dramatic fragments .and miscellaneous 
poems into a volume which he issued under the 
title of Poems by the late Thomas Lovell Beddocs, 
author of Death’s Jest-Book ; or The Fool's Tragedy. 
This also was published by Pickering, and 130 
pages arc devoted to an unsigned ‘ Memoir ’ 
WTitten by Kelsall, who imbedded in his notes 
on the poet’s career some extracts from liis letters, 
and added a note from one of Beddoes’ school- 
fellows, gixong some ghmpses of lum as a lad at 
Charterhouse. 

In this ‘ IMemoir ' Kelsall gives the account of 
the poet’s death, which was generally accepted 
until contradicted by' Mr Gosse. The account is 
founded on Beddoes’ own statement in a letter 
written from B.isle to his sister, m w'hich he says 
that his horse fell under him and broke his left 
leg ‘ all to pieces ’, and that in consequence it had 
to be cut off below' the knee joint. To this acci- 
dent, and to some poison which had entered his 
sy'stem through a puncture received w'hilst en- 
gaged in a dissection at Frankfort earlier in the 
y'C.-ir. the poet’s death is attributed in the ‘ Memoir ’ 
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referred to, but in the document by which Kelsall 
transferred the Beddoes’ MSS., he states that 
when he and his wfe went to Basic in 1868, they 
Nnsited Beddoes’ physician, ' and found that he 
had no doubt as to the injuries which brought 
Beddoes to the hospital ha\ang been self-inflicted, 
and that accident there was none Kelsall also 
stated in this document, which was signed in 
1869 some three years before he died, that this 
physician believed that Beddoes’ death was ' the 
direct result of a self-admmistered poison . . . 
called Kurara or curari. 

It win be evident from the foregoing that there 
are no authorities for the text of Beddoes’ poetical 
works, or for the facts in connection with his 
career, save those supplied by Kelsall, to whom 
Beddoes was introduced by Brj-an Waller Procter 
(Barry Cornwall) in 1823, and who remained Ms 
lifelong friend and almost sole correspondent. A 
short time before Kelsall died, in 1872, he trans- 
ferred all the Beddoes MSS. and papers to Robert 
Browning, by whom they were kept locked up 
and unexamined until July 1883, when he invited 
Mr Edmund Gosse to help him in undertaking a 
complete examination, the result being the two- 
volume edition published in 1S90. The Beddoes’ 
papers, Mr Gosse states in Ms preface, remain in 
the possession of 3tlr Robert Barrett Browming. 

. . II 

Thomas Eov^ell Beddoes ^vas bom in Rodney 
Place. Clifton, on the 20th July 1803. His father. 
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Thomas Bccldocs, was a celebrated physician, an 
M.D. of Oxford, and a lecturer on chemistry at 
that University, who won European recognition 
by his daring speculations in connection Math Ins 
profession, and whoso original and vigorous 
thought took shape in the foundation at Clifton 
of the Pneumatic Institution The mother of 
thc-poct was Anna, a sister of Maria Edgeworth, 
the no\ chst \\ hen his son was only six years 
old. Dr Beddoes died, leasang the boy to the 
guardianship of an old college fnend, Davies 
Giddy, better known as Sir Davies Gilbert, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. Young Beddoes was 
sent by his guardian to Bath Grammar School, 
which he left in June 1817 for the Charterhouse. 
Here he began to write verses, and won the Latin 
theme prize allotted to the fifth form, although 
one of his schoolfellows. Mr Bevan, in the note 
appended to Kclsall’s ' Memoir wrote of him : 

‘ I should say that at school he was not a very 
good scholar, at least as far as Latin and Greek give 
a claim to that title ; but unusually forward and 
well read in tlie best English literature, particularly 
of tlie lighter sort, and above all, dramatic poetry 

But however deficient in knowledge of the Greek 
dramatists Beddoes may have been, he very early 
in hfe acquired that intimacy with the works of 
the Elizabethan dramatists which Mr Swinburne 
declares should be the natural heritage of aU 
Enghshmon, for Mr Bevan tells us : 

‘ Ho knew Shakespeare well when I first saw him. 
and during liis stay at the Charterhouse made 
himself master of aU the best English dramatists. 
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from Shakespeare’s time, or before it, to the 
plays of the day. He liked acting, and was a 
good judge of it, and used to give apt though 
burlesque imitations of the popular actors, par- 
ticularly of Kean and Macready. Though his 
voice was harsh and his enunciation offensively 
conceited, he read with so much propriety of 
expression and manner, that I was always glad to 
hsten : even when I was pressed into -the service 
as his accompUce, his enemy or his love, with a 
due accompaniment of curses, caresses, or lacks, 
as the course of his declamation required. One 
play in particular, Marlowe’s tragedy of Dy Fausius, 
excited my admiration, and was fixed in my 
memory in this way ; and a liking for the old 
EngUsh drama, which I still retain, was created 
and strengthened by such recitations ’. 

While at school, Beddoes rvrote a novel, entitled 
Cynthio and Btigboo, the result of a study of 
Fielding. The loss of this early work need not 
be deplored, for we are assured by Mr Bevan 
that it possessed ‘ all the coarseness, little of the 
•vvit, and none of the truth of his original ’. 

• WTien he was sixteen, and still at Charter- 
■ house, some verses contributed by Beddoes were 
printed in The Morning Post of July 7, 1819. 
The lines (32 in number) are included in tliis 
volume. They are signed ' E. D. Bodes ’, and 
bear date July 5, 1819. The Unes were occa- 
sioned by the appearance that year of a comet 
of extraordinary brilliancy, and they bear the 
title of The Comet. In May 1820 he left for 
Oxford, and was entered a commoner at Pembroke, 
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wMch had been ihis father’s college, and also his 
guardian’s. 

At Oxford Beddoes seems to have devoted liis 
time more to the ^vriting of poems tlian to an 
endeavour to win academic distinction. His 
career as an author commenced in 1S21, when as 
a freshman of eighteen, he published his first 
volume. The Improvisaiote, and dedicated it to 
his motlicr. It was this little volume of 128 
pages wluch he was so zealous in later years in 
destroying. He followed this up in 1822 with 
The Brides' Tragedy, published by Rivington. 
These tivo pamphlets form all that the poet 
published. The rest of his work was pub- 
lished after his death, as already stated, by 
Kelsall. The Brides’ Tragedy, in the general 
dearth of poetry of an order liigher than the 
productions of L. E L., attracted considerable 
attention, and critical and highly laudatory articles 
on the subject appeared in The Edinburgh Review 
and The London Magazine, both contributed by 
a poet whose reputation was then at its zenith — 
Bryan Waller Procter, who, altliough personally 
unknown to Beddoes, rvrofe him most friendly 
letters. George Darley also, in a series of Letters • 
to the Dramatists of the Day, which were in course ' 
of publication in The London Magazine, went 
out of his way to pronounce a critical judgment in 
favour of the author of The Brides' Tragedy. 

The year 1823 was one of the most important 
in the life of Beddoes, for it was in the summer 
of that year that Procter gave him an introduc- 
tion to Kelsall, who lived at Southampton, to 
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which place Beddoes betook himself in order to 
read quietly for his bachelor’s degree. There he 
settled down to work, but lus reading was much 
interfered r\nth by the strong desire — never stronger 
than at this period of his life — for poetic composi- 
tion. His imagination appears to have been 
more prolific during his sojourn in. Southampton 
than it proved to be later in liis career, a,nd he 
produced rapidly, striking dramatic fragments of 
remarkable power and originahty, only to express 
his dissatisfaction with his verses, and substitute 
for them fresh passages of equal fire and force. 
It was this hypercriticism of his oivn productions 
that marred so much of Beddoes’ work, and loft 
it in a fragmentary and unfinished state. It is 
to this period that Love’s Arrow Poisoned and 
T/ie Last Man belong. Kelsall appears to have 
been the poet’s sole acquaintance in Southampton, 
and also his sole auditor. The young larvyer was 
a keen critic, and also an able appraiser, and he 
' appears to have at once noticed the great defi- 
ciency in Beddoes’ dramas, the inabihty of their 
author to construct a plot. Of praise, no doubt, 
he was prodigal, for the total output of the poet 
during this memorable year was remarkable when 
contrasted with those which follow. The influence 
of the Elizabethan dramatists is clearly discernible 
in the romantic dramas wnitten at this period, 
indeed, Beddoes' notes on Love's Arrow Poisoned 
contain an injunction to himself to ivrite ‘ Mars- 
tonic fines ’ for one of the characters, and he 
seems to have taken as his models Webster and 
Cyril Tourneur. 
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Of liis contemporaries Beddocs held Shclloj’’ 
most highly in esteem, and it was to Ins initiative 
and practical support that tlie publication of 
Shelley’s Posllniiiious Poems, so soon after the 
poet’s death, was due. In the winter of 1S23, 
Beddocs started a subscription 114111 Procter and 
Kelsall for their publication, and iiTote to John 
Hunt on the subject, promising to take 250 copies. 
Hunt said that ifrs Shelley should have a profit. 
Beddocs did not agree, and complained : ‘ for the 
twinlding of tins I’cri’ distant chance we tlirce 
poor honest admirers of Shelley are certainly to 
pay ’. The result was, that on their guarantee 
tlie fiist edition was published in 1824, although 
the whole impression, save a few volumes sold, 
ivas almost immediately witlidrawn by Mrs Shelley, 
by arrangement witli Sir Timothy. Otlicrs of his 
contemporaries, whom Beddoes greatly admired, 
were ^\■o^dsworth and Keats, the latter of whom 
he is said to have resembled ; indeed the likeness 
is said to hai'e been striking, until in later years 
he grew a beard and ‘ looked like Shakespeare ’. 

Beddoes’ letters in 1S24 are dated from London, 
(where he lived cliiefly in Devereux Court), Oxford, 
and Bristol. In the summer he hurriedly went to 
Florence, where his mother had gone for the 
benefit of her health, but she died before he ar- 
rived. He remained some weeks in Italy, and 
mentions in a letter to Kelsall tliat he saw Walter 
Savage Landoi, who was resident in Florence. 
He then returned irith his sisters to Clifton. It 
was in this year that he began to study German, 
in wliich he afterwards became so proficient that 
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he -wrote, -whenj^he had taken up residence in 
Germany, that he was now considered ‘ a popular 
German poet 

His critical judgments at this period proved 
how energetically he pursued his study of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. He wrote from Bristol 
to Procter in a letter dated March 3 : 

‘About Shakespeare you don’t say enough. 
He was an incarnation of nature ; and you might 
just as well attempt to remodel the seasons, and 
the laws of life and death, as to alter one “ jot or 
tittle ” of his eternal thoughts. " A Star ”, you 
call him. If he was a star, all the other stage 
scribblers can hardly be considered a constellation 
of brass buttons 

Later we find him writing to Kelsall ; 

' Say what you will, I am convinced the man 
who is to awaken the drama must be a bold 
trampling fellow — no creeper into worm-holes — 
no reviver even, how-ever good. These reanima- 
tions are vampire cold. Such ghosts as Marlowe, 
Webster, etc., are better dramatists, better poets, 
I daresay, than any contemporarj- of oars, but 
they are ghosts — the worm is in their pages — and 
ire u'ant to sec something that our greatgrand- 
sircs did not know. With the greatest reverence 
for all the antiquities of the drama, I still think 
that^ we had better beget than revive, attempt 
to givc^ the literature of this age an idiosyncracy 
and .spirit of its own, and only raise a ghost to 
gaze on, not to live witli. J ust now the drama is 
a haunted min ’. 

Spurred on by a desire to ‘ break through aU 
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difSculties and re-establish what ought to be the 
most distinguished department of our poetic 
literature Beddoes hacked away at The Second 
Brother and Torrismond, making but little pro- 
gress, and announces in a letter to Kelsall, dated 
March 25, 1825, that he wrote, five months pre- 
viously, in the coach which conveyed him from 
Southampton to London, a song ‘ which is sung 
with much applause by one of my dramatis 
■personcB in the unfinished drama No. 3 in my 
possession This song, which its author does 
not hesitate to call ‘ a famous one is the 

Ho 1 Adam the carrion crow 
The old crow of Cairo, 

which duly found its place in Death’s Jest-Book. 

On the 25th of May 1825, Beddoes took an 
ordinary bachelor’s degree at Oxford, and on the 
8th of June we find him announcing in a letter to 
Kelsall the title of Ins most important contribu- 
tion to English literature. He writes : 

‘ Oxford is the most indolent place on earth. 
I have fairly done nothing in tlie world but read 
a play or two of Schiller, jEschylus, and Euripides 
— ^you, I suppose, read German now as fast as 
English. ... I do not intend to finish that 
Second Brother you saiv, but am thinking of a very 
Gotliic-styled tragedy, for which I have a jewel 
of a name — DEATH’S JEST-BOOK — of course 
no one ■will ever read it— Mr Milman (our poetry 
professor) has made me quite unfashionable here 
bj' denouncing me, as one of a " villainous school ”, 

I wish him another son ’. 


1 
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The next letter from Beddoes, dated but a few 
da3'S later, is from Hamburg, and it is chiefly' bt' 
his letters that it is possible to trace his wayward 
career from this date onward. He suddenlv' 
determined to follow bis father’s profession, and 
deeming Gottingen superior to Edinburgh as a 
place of medical study, he left at once for the 
universitj' there ; accordingly, we find liim at 
Hamburg. ' sitting on a horse-hair sofa, looking 
over the Elbe, with his meerschaum by his side, 
full of Grave and abundantly prosaic. To-morrow, 
according to the prophecies of the diligence, he 
u-iU set out for Hanover — and by the end of this 
•week mein Herr Thomas null probably be a Dr 
of the university of Gottingen 

At Gottingen Beddoes commenced a hfe which 
graduallv- transformed him from an Enghshman 
into a German. His letters' are full of German 
expressions and criticisms on the work of German 
writers, including Goethe, of whom he, at first, 
formed a low opinion, but one which he revised 
very considerably- as time went on. He mentions 
the great Blumenbach as being his best friend, 
and he appears to have attended ‘ the clever old 
humorous ’ Blumenbach’s lectures, and occupied 
liimself uith his studies in medicine with great 
assiduity ; only devoting from ten to eleven at night 
to writing a little Death’s Jest-Book, ‘ which is 
he declares, a horrible waste of time ’, He 
sends a minute account of how he spends his days 
to Kclsalk and adds, ' I never v/as better em- 
ployed. never so happj% never so well self-satis- 
fied . He also tells the friend who took a very 
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deep interest in his literary work, that Death’s 
Jest-Book goes on hke the tortoise, slow and sure ; 
I think it mil be entertaining, very unamiable, 
and utterly unpopular. Very likely it may be 
finished in the spring or autumn 

Another reference to his literary labours is 
given in a letter in verse to Procter, undated, 
but bearing the postmark. March 13, 1826. 

I have been 

Giving some negro minutes of the night. 

Freed from the slavery of my ruling spright, 
Anatomj' tlie gnm, to a new story 
In whose satinc pathos we uill glorj'. 

■ In it Despair has married wildest Mirth, 

And to their wedding-banquet all the earth 
Is bade to bring its enmities and loves. 

Triumphs and horrors : you shall see the doves 
Billing vith quiet joy, and all the while 
Their nest’s the skull of some old King of Nile; 

But he who fills tlie cup and makes the jest 
Pipes to the dancers, is the fool o’ the feast. 

Who's he ? I’ve dug him up and decked him trim 
And made a mock, a fool, a slave of him 
VTio was the planet's tj-rant : dotard Death. 

A month later Death’s Jest-Book has made but 
little progress, but ‘ lies hke a snowball, and I 
give it a kick every now and then out of mere 
scorn and ill-humour. The fourth act, and I mat' 
say the fifth, are more than half done, so that at 
last it wiU be a perfect mouse ; but such dog- 
gerel ’ ! His beUef in his ‘ doggerel ’, however, 
is proved, by his referring, in tlie same letter, 
to ‘ its strangenesses, it contains nothing else 
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coming ‘like an electric shock among the small 
critics’. 

On the sth of October he commences a letter in 
German to Kelsall, and continuing in English 
expresses a desire that his friend should come to 
see him in order that he ‘ might look over my 
unhappy devil of a tragedy, which is done and 
done tor its limbs being as scattered and un- 
connected as those of the old gentleman whom 
Medea minced and boOed young. I have tried 
twenty times at least to copy it fair, but have 
given it up with disgust ’. 

Life at Gottingen was a monotony broken onlj’’ 
by occasional short trips in the neighbourhood. 
How short these trips were may be imagined 
from the fact that Beddoes writes that for twelve 
months he had not been six miles from the circuit 
of the city walls. He amused himself by rowing 
on the little lake and studying the romantic 
legends of the place. He concludes a letter 
written on October 9, 1826, rvith the announce- 
ment, ' Death’s Jest-Book is finished in the rough, 
and I will endeavour to write it out and send it 
to you before Easter ’. He also tells Procter, 
to whom the letter is addressed, that he had just 
bought ' three salamanders. They are pretty, 
fat, yellow and black reptiles, that hve here in 
the ruins of an old castle in the neighbourhood ; 
on the Hartz I hear they are larger. It is not a 
bad retobutory for the metempsychosis soul of 
a bullying knight ’. 

Early in. 1828 Beddoes paid a hasty^ visit to 
England in order to take his M.A. degree at 
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Oxford, and he returned as soon as possible to 
German}^ declaring that nothing could equal his 
impatience and weariness of this dull, idle, pam- 
pered isle. He stayed a couple of days in London 
at his old lodgings at 6 Devereux Coxrrt. 

In February 1 829 he sent Kelsall from Gottingen, 
‘ the celebrated Fool’s Tragedy ; or Death’s Jest- 
Book begging that he and Procter ivill read it. 
and decide as to its fitness for publication, and 
refernng to the notes appended to it, adds, ' LUZ 
is an excellent joke In tliis j^ear and tlie two 
following, Beddoes resided at Wiirzburg in Bavaria. 
He had now been long enough on the Continent 
to find liis mother-tongue fading away from his 
momor}’’, and tliat his German years had a little 
impaired his English style, a fact he regrets, as 
Cowley was the first poetical initer whom he 
learned to understand. He heard -with equani- 
rmty the decision of Procter and Bourne that 
Death’s Jest-Book must be ‘reinsed and im- 
proved ’, and proposes to devote the whole of 
the summer to the task. 

Beddoes had been attracted to Wurzburg b}’’ 

‘ a very clever professor of medicine . . . and a 
princely hospital ’. Here his only English books 
were Shakespeare and Wordsworth, but he read 
little save medicine, and in 1S32 he took his 
degree of jM.D. Beddoes now appears to have 
taken practical interest in politics as a radical. He 
promises to subscribe five pounds ‘ toivards the sub- 
scription for the support of candidates who were 
professed supporters of the Reform Bill and in 
a letter to Revcll Phillips, one of his oldest English 
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friends, he writes that he has been taking much 
interest in some ‘ distinguished Polish officers 
and other exiles from that unconquered, tho’ 
at present enslaved counti^ The natural con- 
sequences of countenancing revolutionaries is 
seen in his next letter, though not very clearty, 
for of the letter but a fragment remains. It was 
written from Strasburg. 

‘ The absurdity of the King of Bavaria has cost 
me a good deal, as I was obliged to oppose ever^' 
possible measure to the arbitrary illegality of his 
conduct, more for the sake of future objects of 
his pettj' Royal malice than my own, of course, in 
vain 

The upshot was that Beddoes was ‘banished 
by that ingenious Jack-a-napes of Ba\-aria ’ along 
with others, amongst them Schoenhen. author of 
Natural History of the Diseases of Europeans, 
which Beddoes proposed to translate into English. 
He settled at Zurich, which became for him a 
favourite place of residence, and he seems to have 
practised as a physician there for some years. 
In 1S35, v-rites that Schoenhen had proposed 
him to the medical faculty of the University as 
Professor of comparative anatomy, but that 
political reasons, as well as the fact that he had 
not pubhshed any scientific work, led to his 
rejection. 

Itlarch 1837 finds him writing once more to 
Kelsall, with whom he had not corresponded for 
some time, that he is preparing for the press ‘ a 
volume of prosaic poelxy and poetical prose ’. 
Tills he intended to call The Ivory Gale, and writes : 
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' I am not asinme enough to imagine that it a^tII 
be any great shakes, but what mth a careless 
temper and the pleasant translunarj^ moods I 
wallc and row myself into upon the lakes and over 
tlie Alps of Switzerland it will,' I hope, turn out 
not quite the smallest ale brewed out vith the 
water of the fountain of the horse's foot He 
again refers to the revision of Death’s Jest-Book, 
and after objecting to the elinimation of the 
crocodile’s song, adds, ‘after all I onl}’- print it 
because it is written, and can’t be helped, and 
really only for such readers as . . . W. Savage 
’ Landor, yourself, etc. (if there be yet a plural 
number left) He exJubits some of his old in- 
terest in English hterature and contemporary 
writers, and asks : * What are the votaries of the 
Muse doing yonder ? MTiat is Cosmo de’ Medici ? 
Paracelsus ’ Strafford ? and Sergeant Talfourd’s 
Ion or John ’ ’ 

Beddoes seems to have had a serene if not a 
happy time at Zurich. He writes of this period 
a description of ‘ how I employ, or abuse my 
time . . . being independent and haHng all the 
oiium, if not the dignitas . . . sometimes I dis- 
sect a beetle, sometimes an oyster, and verj' often 
trudge about the hills and the lakes, with a tin 
box on my back, and “ peep and botanize ” in 
defiance of W. W. Sometimes I peep half a day 
through a microscope. Sometimes I read Itahan 
(in which I am only a smatterer), or what not, 
and not seldom drink I, and smoke like an Etna. 

. . . And so I weave my Penelopean web and 
rip it up again : and so I roll my impudent Sisy- 
h 
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pliean stone ; and so I eat my beefsteak, drink 
my coffee, and wear mj'- coats out at the elbow, 
and pay m3' bills (when I can) as bus}* an humble 
bee as an3’' who doth nothing 

Beddoes must not, however, be taken as being 
so idle as he states, for he rvas busily' engaged at 
this time in translating Grainger’s book On the 
Spinal Cord into German. 

His peaceful existence at Zurich was broken in 
upon by' a political rising on the 8th of September 
1839, when a mob of six thousand peasants, 

' half unarmed, and the other half armed rvith 
scyrthes, dungforks and poles, led on by a fanatic, 
and aided by some traitors in the cabinet, and 
many, in the town, effected the downfall of the 
government, by far the best and most liberal 
that the canton ever hved under 

This upheaval effected Beddoes intensely. His 
best friend, Hegetschweiler, a most important 
member of the government, was shot in the 
tumult ; another, Kellar, was compelled to fly 
to a neighbouring repubhc, and Beddoes uTote : 

‘ In consequence of this state of things, in which 
neither property nor person is secure, I shall 
find it necessary to give up my present residence 
entirely. Indeed the dispersion of my friends 
and acquaintance, aU of whom belonged to the 
hberal party, renders it nearly impossible for me 
to remain longer here 

Frcmi tte date of Beddoes' departure from 
unch, the facts in connection uith liis career, 
meagre ^ they are at aU times, become more and 
more difficult to ascertain. Between the dates 
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of his letters to his friends in England, great gaps 
occur, and when he does mite, the tone of his 
letters is purely impersonal. Even KelsaU appears 
to have lost sight of him, and contents himself 
■nith stating that in certain years he was in cer- 
tain places. It is to Mr Gosse that all lovers of 
Beddoes are indebted for such few facts as are 
known of the poet's hfe from 1S39 until his death. 

Mr Gosse sai's that Beddoes lingered in Zurich 
until IMarch 1S40, when lus life, being threatened 
b}"^ the revolutionaries, he was obhged to leave. 
He was helped m his escape from the toivn by a 
former leader of the hberal party, a man named 
Jasper, whom he had, befriended. In 1841, 
Beddoes was in Berhn, and in the autumn of the 
year folloiving, he paid a short \isit to England, 

‘ the native land of the Unicom ’. In 1843 Iio 
went to Baden en Suisse, not far from Zurich. 

There is no letter irom Beddoes to lus English 
friends between the date of the letter to Revell 
PliiUips (Sept. 12, 1S39) quoted above, in which 
ho sa3’s he must leave Zurich, and one to KelsaU, 
dated Nov. 13, 1S44, S''® years later, written from 
Giessen, to wliich ‘ nxetchcd little toivn ' he saj’s 
he was attracted bj' Liebig’s chemical school. 
He gives but a meagre account of lus wanderings, 
referring liis correspondent to ilurraj- for descrip- 
tions of Basel, Strasburg, Manheim, Mainz and 
Frankfurt, but includes in his letter matters 
more attractive in the transcription of two of 
his most bea.utiful poems. In Lover’s Ear a Wild 
Voice cried, and The Swallow leaves her Nest. He 
adds: 
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• Do not imagine that I do much in the pottery 
way now. Sometimes to amuse myself I write you 
a German lyric or epigram, right scurrilous, many 
of which have appeared in the Swiss and German 
•papers, and some day or other I shall have them 
collected and printed for fun This, of course, 
he never did. 

In August 1846 Beddoes came to England for 
six weeks, but his stay was prolonged, and his 
movements impeded by neuralgia, and he did not 
leave until June 1847. Kelsall saw him at 'the 
close of his visit, and found him much altered — ■ 
‘ The seriousness of his aspect and manner had 
increased ; it had deepened almost into sadness : 
as if -there existed but few objects of sufficient 
-interest to draw his mind outward ilr Gosse 
tells us that his fnends found Beddoes ‘ altered 
beyond all recognition. He had become ex- 
tremely rough and cynical in speech, and eccentric 
in manners Mr Gosse also refers to lus suSering 
from neuralgia, and quotes a relative of Beddoes 
to the effect that ‘ for six out of the ten months 
wliich he spent in England, he was shut up in a 
bedroom reading and smoking, and admitting 
no visitor ’ . Beddoes stayed at the residence of 
one of his relatives, Cheney Long near 

Ludlow. In April 1847 he went on a visit to 
Kelsall at Fareham ; a risit which had a good 
effect on his spirits. He left Fareham in May 
for 'London, where he once more met the Procters. 
Mr Gosse gives an interesting account of Beddoes 
as gathered from the lips of Mrs Procter, an 
account which proves that Beddoes’ misanthropy 
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and eccenlricitj', which had been growing for 
j'oars, had now become particularly noticeable. 

In June 1847 Bcddocs returned to Frankfurt, 
where he formed a friendship Math a young baker 
named Degcn. This Dcgen appears to have 
become to Beddocs all that the celebrated ' Posh ’ 
became to the gifted translator of Omar Khayj'am. 
For six montlis. we arc told, he would see no one 
but Degon It ivas m Frankfurt that Beddoes 
met Math the accident Mdiilst dissecting, to M'liich 
reference has already been made, and M'hich re- 
sulted in blood-poisonmg. ' This M-as overcome, 
but it greatly M-cakened and depressed him In 
May 1848 he left Frankfurt, taking Degen, whom 
he had persuaded to become an actor, M’ith liim. 
He actually rented the theatre in Zunch for one 
night in order that Dcgen should appear upon the 
boards as Hotspur, Beddoes having taught him 
English, and coached him in the part himself. 
Nothing more is known Math any certainty as to 
the movements of Beddoes and his strange com- 
panion, save the facts told by Mr Gosse. Briefly, 
those facts are that at Basel Beddoes M'as separ- 
ated from Degcn, and in a state of deep dejection, 
took a room at the Cicognc Hotel, in M'hich earl3' 
next morning he made a deep gash in his right 
leg M'ith a razor. The details need not here be 
entered into, suffice it to say that as a consequence 
of the patient’s tearing ofl the bandages the 
M’ound became M'orse, and the leg had to be 
amputated below the knee joint. After this he 
became someM'hat better in health and spirits, 
and talked of going to Italy when fully recovered. 
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In December be rvas able to leave his room, 
and on the 26th of January 1849 ivas aUorved to 
go into the town. He appears to have seized 
thiq opportunity to obtain the deadly poison. 
Kuraxa, and in the evening he was found Ijtng 
on his back in bed insensible, with a letter written 
in pencil, and addressed to ReveU Phillips, bang 
folded on his bosom. In this letter he says ; ‘ I 
ought to have been, among a variety of other 
things, a good poet. Life was too great a bore 
on one peg, and that a bad one ’. He died at 
ten o’clock the same night, and w-as buried under 
a C3'i>ress in the cemeterj’- of the hospital. 

Ill 

In his essat* on Botticelli. Walter Pater nrote m 
connection with the relative merits of a Botticelli 
and a Michelangelo : ‘ There is a certain number 
of artists who have a distinct faculU' of their own 
bt' which thet* convey to us a pecuhar quahtj’- of 
pleasure which we cannot get elsewhere, and 
these, too, have their place in general culture, 
and must be interpreted to it bj* those who have 
felt their charm strongh', and are often the ob- 
jects of a special diligence and a consideration 
wholb" aSectionate, just because there is not about 
them tne stress of a great name and authoritv'.’ 

It is to this class of rare artists that Eeddoes 
liclongs. He convej'S to us 'a peculiar qualitt' 
ot pleasure which we cannot get elsewhere ’, not 
even among the Elizabethan dramatists who were 
Ills models, and to whom we turn when we seek 
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an intellectual pleasure akin to that given us by 
a stuclj- of Death's Jest-Dook. which reads like tlic 
work of a modem John Webster, whose scritch 
owle, and whose whistler shrill seem to call to 
us as mcnacingl}'- in these pages as in those of 
The Duchess of Malfy. 

And it must be rcmcmbcied tint we cannot 
judge Beddocs bv anv finished work of lus, for 
he nc\er finished an^-tlung His chief contribu- 
tion to English literature exists in tlirec forms so 
wholly different from each other that Mr Gosse 
says it would be possible to produce a variorum 
edition. M'e must, therefore, regard the samples 
of Beddocs, presen-ed for us by the lo\nng care of 
Kelsall, as a promise merely of what their aiitlior 
might have achieved had ho attained to tlie age 
of a Walter Savage Landor. They arc to be 
regarded as merely starting into form. 

Like the red outline of beginning .A.dam, 

not as finished creations. 

But if Beddoes’ work is fragmentary, the frag- 
ments inspire respect. No ordinary builder could 
handle such materials as tlieso. It is of such 
fragments that literary' pyramids are built ; tliey 
are awe-inspiring in tlicir vastness, like the huge 
monoliths of Stonehenge, and as suggestive of the 
vast structure in which they were to find each its 
fitting place The imagery Beddocs employs 
strikes the reader by its originalitj’, and often by 
its majesty, as. for instance, when he compares 
Time to a great body of nrater : 
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One has said that time 
Is a great river running to eternity. 

Methinks ’tis all one -water, and the fragments. 

That crumble off our ever-dwindhng hie. 

Dropping into ’t, first make the twelve-houred circle. 
And that spreads outwards to the great round Ever. 

Beddoes presents an instance of a physician 
who is also a poet, and it is curious that in this 
dual capacity of scientist and poet, -that he should 
have realized the dictum of Wordsworth that 
‘ poetry is the finer breath of all science ’, by 
an-ticipating Charles Darwin's theory as surely 
as the great naturaUst’s grandfather an-ticipated 
the general conclusions of The Ongin of Species 
in his Loves of the Plants. 

Death’s Jest-Book was firstjpubhshed in 1850, 
a year after the death of its author. The Origin 
of Species was first pubhshed m 1859, and The 
Descent of Man in 1871. 

Here are the remarkable passages referred to. 
They ^vill be found in Death’s Jest-Book, Act V, 
Sc. I ; 

I have a bit of^FI.AT in my soul. 

And can myself create my little world. 

Had I been bom a four-legged child, methiuks 
I might have found the steps from dog to man. 
And crept into his nature. 

Further, in. a passage -with which Herbert 
Spencer might have prefaced his Principles of 
Biology, or Professor Haeckel have used as a 
motto for his great work on The Evolution of 
Man, Beddoes rvrote ; 
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It was ever 

My study to find out a way to godhead. 

And on reflection soon I found that first 
I was but half created ; that a power 
Was wanting in my soul to be its soul. 

And this was mine to make. Therefore I fashioned 
A will above my ivill. that plays upon it, 

As the first soul doth use in men and cattle. 

There’s lifeless matter , add the power of shaping, 
And you’ve the crystal : add again the organs, 
^'herewith to subdue the sustenance to the form 
And manner of one’s self, and you’ve the plant : 

Add power of motion, senses, and so forth, 

And you’ve all kinds of beasts ; suppose a pig ; 

To pig add reason, foresight, and such stuff. 

Then you have man. What shall wo add to man 
To bring him lugher ? I begin to think 
That’s a discovery I soon shall make. 

Dr Charlton Bastian, or hir Butler Burke, those 
c.xpcnmentahsls in spontaneous generation, could 
not have put the case more clearly ! And who 
but a believer in tlic gcrm-thcoiy could have 
WTitten the folloiving : 


If man could see 

The perils and diseases that he elbow's. 

Each day he w'allcs a mile ; which catch at him. 
Which fall behind and graze luin as he passes ; 
Then w'ould he know that Life’s a single pilgrim. 
Fighting unarmed amongst a thousand soldiers. 

It is this infinite invisible 

tVhich we must learn to know, and yet to scorn, 
And, from the scorn of that, regard the world 
As from the edge of a far star. 

. But Beddoes, though a scientist, was also a 
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"true poet. His poGms 3.Te full of bcB.u'ty, and his 
songs are as * tender as sun-snutten dew . If 
there is in them a haunting echo of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, there also cUngs to much of 
his work a reminiscence of Shelley at his prime ; 
ivitness when he says : 

^ } I begin to hear 

strange but sweet sounds, and the loud rocky dashing 
Of xvaves, where time into Eternity 
Falls over ruined worlds. 

His songs are exquisite. The beauty of The 
Swallow leaves her Nest, and If Thou wilt ease 
Thine Heart, is only matched by the lyrics written 
in ‘ the spacious times of great EHzabeth while 
the dirges might have been penned by Webster, 
and the grim humour have emanated from Cyril 
Tourneur. But Beddoes, and he alone, could 
have writted Isbrand’s song. Squats on a Toad 
Stool, which, in its imaginative grotesqueness, is 
unrivalled throughout our literature. 

To the student of comparative literature Beddoes 
is interesting as marking the transition from 
Shelley to Browning, for there is not 'a little in 
his work suggestive of both poets. 

Although he lived to be forty-five, as a poet he 
died young, for his best work belongs to the period 
of his youth. He was too careless of fame to 
strive to acquire a lasting position amongst 
English dramatists, although he ardently de- 
sired to achieve it, and those who read his work 
and his life sadly aclmowledge, in the words of 
Barry Cornwall, that : 
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He was a man to seize 
The eagle Greatness in its flight, and wear 
Its feather in his casque. He's dead : he died 
Young ; as tlie great wdl die ; as Summer dies. 
By drought and its oivn fevers burned to death. 

RAMSAY COTXES. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 

This edition of Bcddoes’ Poetical Works contains 
all his published poems save ten which appear in 
the tavo volumes edited b}' Mr Gosse. and of these, 
two, entitled The Old Ghost and Lord Alcohol 
will be found in The Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century in the volume devoted to the period 
from John Keats to Lord Lytton, pp. 545 and 546. 

The Editor has diligently compared the text of 
The Improvisalore and the Miscellaneous Poems 
with the copy of the rare original wdiich is in the 
British Bluseum Library, wnth the result that he 
has been enabled to correct errors which crept into 
Mr Gosse’s edition. The text of The Brides’ 
Tragedy has also been compared with the original 
edition published in the author’s hfetime, as well 
as with the volumes edited by Kelsall and IMr 
Gosse, and errors in the reprints of this drama 
and of Death’s Jest-Book have been thus avoided. 
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Duke of Muxsterberg. 
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-His sons. 


Brotheis. 


Athgi-f ; J ■■ 

TVoxerasi ; a knight, ^ 

IsBRAXD ; the conrt-fooL ) 

Thorwald ; Governor in the Duke’s absence. 
Habio ; a Roman. 

SiEGFPjXD ; a courtier. 

Zi3.^ ; an Egyptian slave. 

Hoxnrxcct-GS iLvKDRAKE ; zany to a mountebank. 


SiBVIi.*.. 

AttAiA ; Thortrsld’s daughter. 

JO.AK. 

Kr.ishu, Ladies, Arabs, Priests, Sailors, Guards, ar,d 
other aiicr.dar.is. 

The Dance of Death. 


ScEXE ; in the first act at .\ncona, and afterwards in 
^gyp' : bi the latter acts at the town of Grussau, 
residence of the Duke of Mnnsterberg, in Silesia. 

XitiE ; the end of the thirteenth century. 
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ACT I 

Scene I. Port of A iicoiia 
Enter JIakdrake and Joan 

Mandr. Am I a man of gingerbread that you should 
mould me to your liking ? To have my way, in spite 
of your tongue and reason's teeth, tastes better than 
Hungary vane ; and my heart beats in a honey-pot 
now I reject you and all sober sense : so tell my master, 
the doctor, he must seek another zany for tus booth, 
a new vase merry Andrew. My jests are cracked, 
my coxcomb fallen, my bauble confiscated, my cap 
decapitated. Toll the bell ; for oh ! for oh i Jack 
Pudding is no more ! 

Joan. Wilt thou away- from me then, sweet Man- 
drake ? Wilt thou not marry me ? 

Mandr. Child, my studies must first be ended. 
Thou knowest I hunger after wisdom, as the red sea 
after ghosts ; therefore vail I travel awlule. 

Joan. TOiither, dainty Homunculus ? 

Mandr. ^Vhlther should a student m the black arts, 
a joumejanan magician, a Rosicrucian ? Where is our 
country ? You heard the herald this morning thrice 
irndte all Christian folk to follow the brave knight. Sir 
Wolfram, to the shores of Egypt, and there help to 

3 
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free from bondage bis noble fellow in arms, Duke 
ISIelveric, whom, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, wild pagans captured. There, Joan, in that 
Sphynjc land found Raimund LuUy those splinters of 
the philosopher’s stone with which he made English 
Edward’s gold. There dwell hoary magicians, who 
have given up their trade and live sociably as croco- 
diles on the banks of the Nile. There can one chat 
with mummies in a pyramid, and breakfast on basilisk’s 
eggs. Thither then. Homunculus hlandrake, son of 
the great Paracelsus ; languish no more in the igno- 
rance of these climes, but aboard ivith alembic and 
crucible, and weigh anchor for Egypt. 


Enter Iscran'D 

Isbr. Good morrow, brother Vanity ' How ? soul 
of a pickle-hemng, body of a spagincal toss-pot, doublet 
of motley, and mantle of pilgrim, how art thou trans- 
muted ' Wilt thou desert our brotherhood, fool subli- 
mate ? Shall the motley chapter no longer boast 
thee ? Wilt thou forswear the order of the bell, and 
break thy vows to Momus ? Have mercy on Wisdom 
and relent. 

Mandr. Respect the grave and sober, 1 pray thee. 
To-morrow I know thee not. In truth, I mark that 
our noble faculty is in its last leaf. The dry rot of 
prudence hath eaten the ship of fools to dust ; she is 
no more sea worthy . The world will see its ears in a 
glass no longer ; So we are laid aside and shall soon 
be forgotten ; for why should the feast of asses come 
but once a year, when all the days are foaled of one 
mothw . O world, world ! The gods and fairies left 
thee, for thou wort too ivise ; and now, thou Socratic 
star, tl^- demon, the great Pan, Folly, is parting from 
thee. -Hie oracles still talked in their sleep, sh&l our 
grandchiUlren say, till Master Merriman’s kingdom 
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ivas broken up • now is every man Ins own fool, and 
the world’s sign is taken down [He sings. 

Folly hath now turned out of door 
Mankind and Fate, who were before 
Jove’s harlequin and clown : 

For goosegrass-han-est now is o'er ; 

The world's no stage, no tavern more. 

Its sign, the Fool’s ta’en down. 


Isbr. Farewell, thou great-eared mind I mark, by 
thy talk, that thou commencest philosopher, and then 
thou art only a fellow -servant out of hver3-. But lo ! 
here come the uninitiated — 

Enter Thorw.vld, WolfrjVM, knights 

and ladies 

Thorw. The turning tide : the sea’s wide leafless wind , 
Wherein no birds inhabit and few traflic, 

Making lus cave within \’our sunnv sails , 

The eager waves, whose golden, silent kisses 
Seal an alhance wath 5'our bubbling oars ; 

And our still-working wishes, that impress 
Their meaning on the conscience of the world. 

And prompt the unready Future — all invite you 
Unto your voj’age. Prosperous be the issue. 

As is the promise, and the purpose good ! 

Are all the rest aboard ? 

Wolfr. All. ’Tis a band 

Of knights, whose bosoms pant with one desire. 

And live but m the hope to free their prince ; 

All hearts beat memlj', all arms are ready. 

Mandr. AU, sir Knight ; even the very pigs and 
capons, and poor dear great Mandrake must be shipped 
too. 
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Wotjr is this saucy fellow, that prates betiveen ? 

Ishr. One of the many you have made. Yesterday 
he was a fellow of my colour and served a quachsalver, 
but now he lusts after the mummy country, whither 
vou are bound. ’Tis a servant of the rosy cross, a cor- 
respondent of the stars ; the dead are his boon com- 
panions, and the secrets of the moon his Imowledge. 
But had I been cook to a chameleon, I could not 
sweeten the air to his praise enough. Suffice it, of 
his wisdom Solomon knew less than a bee of fossil 
fioweis, or the ambrosian demigods of table beet. We 
fools send him as our ambassador to Africa ; take him 
■with you, or be yourself our consul. 

Wolff- -A.board then in all speed ; and sink us not 
with thy understanding. 

Mandr. I thank thee, Knight. Twice shalt thou 
live for this, if I bottle eternity. [Exit, with Joan. 

Tliorw. These letters yet, full of most weighty secrets : 
XSTierein, of what I dare but whisper to thee, 

Since the dissemblers hsten to our speech ; 

Of his two sons, whose love and dread ambition. 
Crossing like deadly swords, teach us affright ; 

And of the uncertain people, who incline 
Daily more to the present influence. 

Forgetting all that their sense apprehends not ; 

I have at large discoursed unto the duke ; 

-“Ind may you find his spmt strong to bear 
The bending load of such untoward tidings, 

-4s must press hard upon him. 

A mala. And forget not 

Our duke, -with gentle greetings, to remind 
Of those who have no sword to raise for him. 

But whose unarmed love is not less true. 

Than theirs who seek him helmed. Farewell, sir knight ; 
They say you serve a lady in those lands. 

So we dare ofier you no token else 
But our good wishes. 
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^Volfr. Thanks, and farewell to all ; 

And so I take my leave. 

A mala. We to oiir homes ; 

You to the homeless waves ; unequal parting. 

Wotfr. The earth may open, and the sea o’erwhelm j 
Many the ways, the httle home is one ; 

Thither the courser leads, thither the helm, 

.A.nd at one gate we meet when all is done. 

[Etttlllt all but WoLFR \M and ISBR.IND. 

Isbr. Stay ■ you have not my blessing yet. With 
nhat jest shall I curse you in earnest ? Know you tlus 
garb, and him who wears it. and wherefore it is worn ? 
A father slam and plundered ; a sister’s love first worn 
in the bosom, then trampled m the dust ■ our fraternal 
bond, shall it so end that thou savest him whom we 
should help to damn ? O do it. and I shall learn to 
laugh the dead out of tlieir coffins ! 

Wolfr. Hence mth your dark demands : let’s shape 
our lives 

After the merciful lesson of the sun. 

That gilds our purpose. See the dallying waves 
Caress invitmgly into their bosom 
Jly fleet ship’s keel, tliat at her anchor bounds 
As doth the greyhound at her leader’s hand, 

Folloiving her eye beams after the hght roe. ' 

Ishr. Away then, away I Thus perish our good 
Revenge I Unfurl your sails : let all the honest finny- 
folk of ocean, and those fair witty spinsters, the mer- 
maids, follow j'our luckless boats with mockery : sea 
serpents and sea-dogs and venomous krakens have 
mercj’ on your mercy, and drag you down to the salt 
water element of pity ! MTiat, O I -what spirit of our 
ancestral enemies would dare to whisper through our 
father’s bones the tale of thy apostacy ? Deliver him 
from the Saracens’ irons, or the coil of the desert snake, 
who robbed our sire’s grey hairs of a kingdom, his 
heart of its best loved daughter, and trod h i m down a 
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despairing beggar to tlic crowned corpses of our pro- 
genitors ? Save him, who slew our hopes ; who 
cozened us of our share of this sepulchral planet, 
whereon our statues should have stood sceptred ? 
Revenge, Revenge, lend me your torch, that I may by 
its bloodv fire see the furrows of this man’s counte- 
nance, which once were iron, like the bars of Hell gate, 
and devilish thoughts peeped through tliem ; but now 
arc as a cage of verj- pitiful apes. 

WoRr. Should we repent this change ? I know 
not why. 

We came disguised into the court, stiff limbed 
With desperate intent, and doubly souled 
With murder’s de\"il and our own still ghosts 
But must I not relent, finding the heart. 

For which my dagger hungered, so inclined 
In brotherly affection unto me ’ 

O bless the womanish weakness of my soul 
WTiich came to slay, and leads me non to sa\e ' 

Ishr. Hate ! Hate ' Revenge and blood ! These 
are the first words my boys shall learn, ^^^lat ac- 
cursed poison has that Duke, that snake, with his 
tongue, his fang, dropped into thine ear ’ Thou art no 
brother of mine more ; his soul was of that tune which 
shall awaken the dead ; for thine ' if I could make a 
trumpet of the devil’s antlers, and blow thee through 
it, my lady’s poodle would be scarce moved to a horn- 
pipe. O fie on’t ' Thou my brother ? Say when hast 
thou undergone transfusion, and whose hostile blood 
now turns thy life’s wheels ? Who has poured Lethe 
into thy veins, and washed thy father out of heart and 
brains ? Ha ! be pale, and smile, and be prodigal of 
thy body s movements, for thou hast no soul more. 
That thy sire placed in thee ; and, w-ith the determina- 
tion to avenge liim, thou hast driven it out of doors. 
But tis well so ; why lament ? How I have ail the 
hatred and revenge of the w-orld to myself to abhor 
and murder him with. 
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IFo//r. Then speak’st unjustly, what thou raslily 
. think’st ; 

But tune mvist soften and convince ; now leave me. 

If thou hast nothing but reproach for pastime. 

Isbr. Be angry then, and we ivill curse each other. 
But if thou goest now to deliver this man, come not 
again for fear of me and our father’s spirit : for when 
he visits me in the night, screaming revenge, my heart 
forgets that my head wears a fool’s cap, and dreams of 
daggers ■ come not again then I 

Wolfr O think not, brother, that our father’s 
spmt 

Breathes earthly passion more ; he is with me 
And guides me to the danger of Ins foe. 

Bringing from heaven, lus home, pity and pardon. 
But, should his blood need bloody expiation. 

Then let me perish. Blind these eyes, my sire. 

Palsy mj' vigorous arm, snow age upon me. 

Strike me with lightning doira into the deep. 

Open me any grave that earth can spare. 

Leave me the truth of love, and death is lovely. 

[Ex-tl. 

Isbr. O hon-heartedness right asinine ' 

Such lily-livered meek humanity 
Saves not thy duke, good brother ; it but shines 
Sicldy upon his doom, as moonbeams brealdng 
Upon a murderer’s grave-digging spade. 

Or fate’s a fool, or I mil be his fate. 

\\'hat ho ! Sir Knight ! One word — Now for a 
face 

As innocent and lamblike as the wool 
That brings a plague. 

Re-enter Wolfr.^m 

Wolfr. What mil you more with me ? 

Isbr. Go, if you must and will ; but take with you 
At least tills letter of the governor’s. 
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Which, in your haste, you dropped. I must be honest. 
For so my hate was ever. Go. 

Wolfr. And prosper ! [Exit. 

Ishr. Now then he plunges right into the waters ! 

O Lie, O Lie, O lovely lady Lie, 

They told me that thou art the devil’s daughter. 

Then thou art greater than thy father. Lie ; 

For while he mopes in Hell, thou queen’st it bravely. 
Ruling the earth under the name of Truth, 

WhUe she is at the bottom of the well. 

Where Joseph left her. 


Song from the ship 

To sea, to sea 1 The calm is o’er ; 

The wanton water leaps in sport. 

And rattles down the pebbly shore ; 

The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen Mermaids’ pearly song 
Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar : 
To sea, to sea ! the calm is o’er. 

To sea, to sea ! our wide-winged bark 
Shall billowy cleave its sunny way. 

And with its shadow, fleet and dark. 

Break the caved Tritons’ azure day. 
Like rnighty eagle soaring light 
O’er antelopes on Alpine height. 

The anchor heaves, the ship swings free. 
The sails swell full. To sea, to sea ! 

Ishr. The idiot merriment of thoughtless men ! 
How the fish laugh at them, that swim and toy 
About the ruined ship, wrecked deep below. 
Whose pilot’s skeleton, all fuU of sea weeds. 
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Leans on his anchor, grinning hke their Hope. 

But I mil turn my bosom now to thee, 

Brutus, tliou saint of the avenger’s order ; 

Refresh me \nth thy spirit, or pour in 
Thj’ whole great ghost. Isbrand, tliou tragic fool. 
Cheer up. Art thou alone ? \\’hy so should be 

Creators and destroyers. I’ll go brood. 

And strain my burning and distracted soul 
Against the naked spirit of the world, 

Till some portent's begotten. {Exit, 


Scene II 

Thf Ajrican Coast : a woody solitude near the sea. 
In the background ruins overshadowed by the char- 
acteristtc vegetation of the oriental regions 

The Duke and Sibixea ; the latter sleeping in 
a tent 

Duke. Soft sleep enwTap thee : with his balm bedew 
Thy young fair limbs. Sibylla • thou didst need 
The downy folding of his arms about thee. 

And wake not yet, for still the starless mght 
Of our misfortunes hold its ghostly noon. 

No serpent shall creep o’er the sand to sting thee. 

No springing tiger, no uncouth sea-monster, 

(For such are now the partners of thy chamber.) 
Disturb thy rest : only the birds shall dare 
To shake the sparkling blossoms that hang o’er thee. 
And fan thee with their wings. As I watch for thee. 
So may the power, that has so far preserved us. 

Now in the uttermost, now that I feel 
The cold drops on my forehead, and scarce know 
■Whether Fear shed them there, or the near breath 
Of our pursumg foes has settled on it. 
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Enter Ziba 

\Miat bring’st, Ziba ? Hope ? 
Else be as dumb as that thou bring’st, Despair. 

Ziba. Fruits : as I sat among the boughs, and robbed 
The sparrows and their brothers ot their bread, 

A horde of casqued Saracens rode by. 

Each swearing that thy sword should rest ere night 
Within his sheath, his weapon in thy breast. 

Duke. Speak lower, Ziba, lest the lady wake. 
Perhaps she sleeps not, but irith half-shut eyes 
Will hear her fate. The slaves shall need to wash 
Jly sword of Moslem blood before they sheath it. 
WTiich path took they ’ 

Ziba. Sleeping, or feigning sleep. 

Well done of her ; ’tis trying on a garb 
^^'hich she must wear, sooner or later, long : 

'Tis but a warmer lighter death. The ruffians. 

Of whom I spoke, turned towards the cedar forest. 
And, as they went in, there rushed forth a lion 
Anti tore their captain down. Long live the lion 1 
We’ll drink his tawny health : he gave us wine. 

For, while the Moors in their black fear were flying, 

I pept up to the fallen wTctch, and borrowed 
His flask of rubious liquor. May' the prophet 
Forgive him, as I do. for carrying it ' 

This for to-day ; to-morrow hath gods too, 
istm’ii fresh berries, and uncage 

Another’W-i on another foe 

Duke. l!^,ive Arab, thanks. But saw’st thou 
y. V'® '•eights 

galley steering for tins coast ? 

abroad upon the vide old world, 

The H'C same clouds. 

An-! ^ glKtening. and nought else. 

Fsr ^'khed unto the world’s soul, 

-^nd aft in'! blackened the w.atcrs. 


from 


creatiiig breath was still. 
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A dark speck sat on the sky’s edge ; as watching 
Upon the heaven-girt border of my mind 
The first faint thought of a great deed arise, 

With force and fascination I drew on 
The wished sight, and my hope seemed to stamp 
Its shape upon it. Not yet is it clear 
MTiat. or from whom, the vessel. 

Duke. Liberty ' 

Thou breakest through our dungeon’s wall of waves. 
As morning bursts the towery spell of night. 

Horse of the desert, thou, coy arrowy creature, 
Startest Uke sunrise up. and, from thy mane 
Shaking abroad the dews of slumber, boundest 
With sparkling hoof along the scattered sands, 

The livelong day in liberty and light. 

But see, the lady stirs. Once more look out. 

And thy next news be safety. [Exit Ziba. 

Hast thou gathered 

Rest and refreshment from thy desert couch, 
lly fair Sibylla ? 

Sibyl. Deeply have I slept. 

As one who hath gone ilown unto the spnngs 
Of his existence and there bathed. I come 
Regenerate up into the world again. 

ICindest protector, 'tis to thee I owe 
This boon, a greater than my parents gave. 

Me, who had never seen this e.orth, this heaven. 

The sun, the stars, the flowers, but shut from nature 
Within ray dungeon birthplace lived in darkness. 

Me hast thou freed from the oppressor’s chain. 

And godlike given me this heaven, this earth. 

The flow'ers, the stars, the sun. Methmks it ivere 
Ingratitude to thank thee for a gift 
So measurelessly great. 

Duke. As yet, sweet lady, 

I have deserved but little thanks of thine. 

We’ve not yet broken prison. This wall of waves 
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Still towers between us and the world of men ; 

That too I hope to climb. Our true Egyptian 
Hath brought me news of an approaching ship. 

When that hath home thee to our German shore. 

And thou amongst the hving tastest life. 

And gallants shall have shed around thy presence 
A glory of the starry looks of love. 

For thee to move in, thank me then. 

Sibyl. I wish not 

To leave this shady quiet bower of life. 

WTiy should we seek cruel mankind again ? 

Nature is kinder far and every thing 
That lives around us, ivith its pious silence. 

Gives me delight : the insects, and the birds 
That come unto our table, seeldng food. 

The flowers, upon whose petals Night lays down 
Her dewy necklace, are my dearest playmates. 

O let us never leave them. 

Duke. That would be 

To rob thy fate of thee.. In other countries 
Another godliker mankind doth dwell. 

Whose works each day adorn and deify 

The world their fathers left them. Thither shaltthou, 

For among them must be the one thou’rt born for. 

Durst thou be such a traitress to thy beauty 

As to live here unlordng and unloved ? 

Sibyl. Love I not thee ? O. if 1 feel beside thee 
Content and an unruffled calm, in which 
hly soul doth gather round thee, to reflect 
Thy heavenly goodness ; if I feel my heart 
So full of comfort near thee, that no room 
For any other ivish, no doubt, remains , 

Love I not thee ? 


Biike. Dear maiden, thou art young 

Thou must see many, and compare their merits 

T m q'^iet friendship 

Oft bear Love s semblance for awhile. ^ 
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Sibyl. I know it ; 

Thou shalt hear how. A year and more is past 
Since a brave Saxon knight did share our prison ; 

A noble generous man. in whose discourse 
I found much pleasure : yet. when he was near me. 
There ever was a pain wliich I could taste 
Even m the thick and sweetest of my comfort • 
Strange dread of meeting. griMter dread of partmg . 
My heart was never still and many times, 

^^^len he had fetched me flowers. I trembled so 
That oft they fell as I was taking them 
Out of his hand. \\'hen I would speak to him 
I heard not. and I knew not what I said. 

I saw his image clearer m his absence 

Than near him. for my eyes were strangely troubled ; 

And never had I dared to talk thus to lum. 

Yet tills I thought was Love. O self-deceived I 
For now I can speak all I think to thee 
Witli confidence and ease. MTiat else can that be 
Except true love ? 

Duke The hke I bear to thee, 

O more than all that thou hast promised me 
For if another bemg stepped between us. 

And were he my best friend, I must forget 
All vows, and cut his heart away from mine. 

Sibyl. Think not on that : it is impossible. 

Duke. Yet. my Sib5'lla, oft first love must perish ; 
Like the poor snow'drop, bojish love of Spring, 

Bom pale to die, and strew the path of triumph 
Before the imperial glowing of the rose, 

YTiose passion conquers all. 

Enter ZiB.\ 

Ziba. O my dear lord, we’re saved ! 

Duke. How ? Speak quickly. 

Though every word hath now no meaning in’t. 

Since thou hast said ' she’s saved 
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Ziba. The ship is in the bay, a Christian knight 
Steps from his boat upon the shore. 

Blest 1^°"^ ! 

And yet how palely, with what faded lips 
Do we salute this unhoped change of fortune ' 

Thou art so silent, lady ; and I utter 
Shadows of words, like to an ancient ghost. 

Arisen out of hoary centuries 

Where none can speak his language. I had thought 
That I should laugh, and shout, and leap on high ; 
But see this breath of joy hath damped my soul, 
;Melted the icy mail, with which despair 
Had clad my heart and sealed the springs of weakness : 
And O ! how feeble, faint, and sad I go 
To welcome what I prayed for. Thou art silent ; 
How art thou then, my love ? 

Sibyl. Now Hope and Fear 

Stand by me, masked in one another’s shapes ; 

I know not which is which, and, if I did, 

I doubt which I should choose. 


Enter a knig/it 

KnigM. Hither, Sir Knight — 

Duf:c. What kniglit 

Knight. tVhat knight, but Wolfram ? 

Duhc. Wolfram, my knight 1 

My day, my Wolfram 1 
, • Knows't him ? 

Sibyl. His foot is on my heart ; he comes, he comes. 


Enter WOLPRAM, knights and attendants 
Wolfr. Are these thy comrades > 

Then. -Arab, thy life’s work and mine is done 
My duke, my brother knight ' 

AVoUram, thou comest to us hke^a^od' ' 

Giving life where thou touchest with thy hand. 
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Wolfr. Were it mine own. I’d break it here in trvain. 
And give you each a half. 

Duke. I wall not thank thee, 

I will not welcome thee, embrace and bless thee ; 

Nor wall I %veep in silence. Gratitude, 

Friendship, and Joy are beggar’d, and turned forth 
Out of my heart for shallow ha-pocrites • 

They understand me not : and mv soul, dazzled, 
Stares on the unknown feelings that now crowd it, 
Knows none of them, remembers none, counts none. 
More than a new-born child in its first hour. 

One word, and then we’ll speak of this no more : 

.^t parting each of us did tear a leaf 

Out of a magic book, and. robbing life 

Of the red juice wath wluch she feeds our limbs. 

We wTote a mutual bond. Dost thou remember ? 

Wolfr. And if a promise reaches o’er the grave 
My ghost shall not forget it. There I swore 
'That, if I died before thee, I would come 
With the first weeds that shoot out of my grave. 

And bring thee tidings of our real home. 

Duke. That bond hast iliou now cancelled thus ; or 
rather 

Unto me lying in my sepulchre 

Comest thou, and sav’st, ‘ Arise and hve again ’. 

Wolfr. And with thee dost thou bring some angel 
back. 

Look on me, lady. 

Sibyl. (Aside) Pray heaven, it be not 
The angel of the death of one of you, 

To make the grave and the flowers’ roots amends. 

Now turn I to thee, knight. O dared I hope. 

Thou hast forgotten me 1 

Wolfr. Then dead indeed 

Were I, and my soul disinherited 
Of immortality, which love of thee 
Gave me the proof of first. Forgotten thee ! 

B 
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Aye ; it thou be not she. -srith -whom I shared 
Few months ago that dungeon, which thy presence 
Lit with delight unknown to liberty ; 

If thou be not Sibylla, she whose semblance 
Here keepeth T^'atch upon my breast. Behold it . 
ISloming and mght my heart doth beat against it. 
Thou gavest it me one day, when I admired. 

Above all crystal gems, a dewdrop globe 
Which, in the joyous dimple of a flower. 

Imaged thee tremulously. Since that time 
Many a secret tear hath mirrored thee. 

And many a thought, over this pictured beauty. 
Speak to me then : or art thou, as this toy. 

Only the likeness of the maid I loved ? 

But there’s no seeming such a one. O come ! 

This talldng is a pitiful invention ; 

We’U leave it to the wretched. .All my science, 

Aly memory% I’d give for this one joy, 

And keep it ever secret. 

Sibyl. Wolfram, thou movest me : 

With soul.compelling looks thou draw’s! me to 
thee ; 


O ! at thy call I most surrender me. 

My lord, my love, my life. 

Dube. Thy life ! O hves, that dwell 

In these three bosoms, keep your footings fast. 

For there’s a blasting thought stirring among you. 
Thej' love each other. Silence ! Let them love • " 


And let him be her love. She is a flower. 

Growing upon a grave. Now, gentle lady. 

Retire, beseech you, to the tent and rest. ' 

My friends and I have need to use those words 
Which me bequeathed unto the miserable. 

C^e hithm ; 5-0U have made me master of them : 
^o dme be wretched in the world beside me ? 

tremble at it. 

But I forgn e thee, love. Go in and rest thee. 
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Sibyl. And he ? 

Duke. Is he not mine ’ 

Wolfr. Go in, sweet, fearlessly. 

I come to thee, before thou’st time to feel 
That I am absent. 

[Exit SinYLL.\, followed by the rest. 
Duke Wolfram, we hax’e been friends 
lYolfr. And will be ever. 

I know no other nay to live 

Duke 'Tis pity 

I would you had been one day more at sea. 

Wotfr. Why so ? 

Duke. A'ou’re troublesome to-day. Have you not 
marked it > 

Wolfr. Alas ! that you should say so 
Duke. That's all needless. 

Those times are past, forgotten. Hear me, knight : 
That lady’s love is mine. Now you know that. 

Do what you dare. 

Wolfr. The lady I my Sibylla f 

I would I did not love thee for those words. 

That I might answer well 

Duke. Unless tliou >aeld'st her. 

For thou hast even subdued her to thy arms. 

Against her will and reason, wickedly 
Torturing her soul wath spells and adjurations. 

Unless thou giv’st her tlie free will again 
To take her natural course of being on, 

^Vhich flowed towards me with gentle love : — O Wol- 
fram, 

Thou Imow’st not how she filled my soul so doing. 
Even as the streams an ocean . — Give her me. 

And we are friends again. But I forget . 

Thou lowest her too , a stern, resolved rival ; 

And passionate, I know. Nay then, speak out : 

’Twere better that we argued warmly here. 

Till the blood has its way^. 
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Wolfr. Unwortliy friend 1 

■My lord — 

Duke. Forget that I am so, and many things 
"Which rve were to each other, and speak out. 

I would we had much wine ; 'twould bring us sooner 
To the right point. 

TI'’o//r. Can it be so ? O Melveric ! 

I thought thou wert the very one of all 

Who shouldst have heard my secret with deUght. 

I thought thou wert my friend. 

Duke. Such things as these. 

Friendship, esteem, faith, hope, and sympathy. 

We need no more ; away with them for ever 1 
Wilt follow them out of the world ? Thou see’st 
All human things die and decay around us. 

’Tis the last day for us ; and we stand bare 
To let our cause be tried. See’st thou not why ’ 

We love one crea'ture : which of us shall tear her 
Out of his soul ? I have m all the world 
little to comfort me, few that do name me 
With titles of affection, and but one 
tSTio came into my soul at its night-time. 

As it hung glistening with starry thoughts 
Alone over its still eternity. 

And gave it godhead. Thou art younger far. 

More fit to be beloved ; when thou appearest 
All hearts incline to thee, all prouder spurts 
Are troubled unto tears and yearn to love thee. 

O, if thou knew’st thy heart-compelhng power, 

Thou wonldst not envy me the only creature 
That holds me dear. If I were such as thou 
I would not be forgetful of our friendship. 

But yield to the abandoned his one joy 

< 1 “=^ ; before to-day, 
could’st from me nothing demand 

And I refuse it. 

Oufse. Wolfram, I do beseech thee • 
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The love of her’s my heaven , thrust me not from her ; 
I have no hope elsewhere . thrust me not from her ; 
Or thou dost hurl me into hell’s embrace, 

Making me tlie devil’s slave to thy perdition. 

Wolfr. O, would to heaven. 

That I had found thee struggling in a battle. 

Alone against the swords of many foes ' 

Then had I rescued thee, and died content, 

Ignorant of the trea..urc I had s.aved thee 
But now my fate haili made a wisher of me : 

0 uoe that so it is ' O woe to wish 
That she had never been, who is the cause ! 

Duke. He is the cause I O fall the curse on him. 
And may he be no more, who dares the gods 
With such a wash I Speak thou no more of love, 

No more of fnendship here : the world is open • 

1 wish you life and merriment enough 

From wealth and wine, and all the dingy glory 
Fame doth reward those with, whose love-spurned 
hearts 

Hunger for goblin immortality 

Live long, grow old, and honour crown thy hairs. 

When they are pale and frosty as thy heart. 

Away. I have no better blessing for thee. 

Wilt thou not leave me ? 

Wolfr. Should I leave thee thus ? 

Duke. Why not ? or must I hate thee perfectly ? 
And tell thee so ? Away now I beseech you ' 

Have I not cut all ties betwxxt us off ’ 

\Wiy, wert thou my own soul, I’d drive thee from me. 
Go.Vput to sea again. 

Wolfr. Farewell then, Duke. 

Methinks thy better self indeed hath parted. 

And that I follow. [Exit. 

Duke. Thither ? Thither ? Traitor 

To every virtue. Ha ' What’s this thought. 

Shapeless and shadowy, that keeps wheeling round. 
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Like a dumb creature that sees coining danger. 

And breaks its heart trying in vain to speak ? 

I know the moment : ’tis a dreadful one. 

Which in the life of every one comes once ; 

When, for the frighted hesitatmg soul. 

High heaven and luring sin mth promises 
Bid and contend : oft the faltering spirit, 

O’ercome by the fair fascinating fiend. 

Gives her eternal heritage of life 

For one caress, for one triumphant crime. 

Pitiful villain ! that dost long to sin. 

And daPst not. Shall I dream my soul is bathing 
In his reviving blood, yet lose my right, 
ily only health, my sole delight on earth. 

For fear of shadows on a chapel wall 

In some pale painted Hell ? Ko ; by thy beauty, 

I will possess thee, maiden. Doubt and care 
Be trampled in the dust uith the worm conscience 1 
Farewell then, Wolfram ; now .^men is said 
Unto thy time of being m this world : 

Thou Shalt die. Ha ! the very word doth double 
My strength of life ; the resolution leaps 
Into my heart dhinely, as doth Mars 
Upon the trembling footboard of his car. 

Hurrying into battle wild and pantmg. 

Even as my death-dispensing thought does now 
Ho! Ziba! 


Enter Ziba 

Hush ! How stiU, how full, how lio-htlv 
I move siuce this resolve, about the place, ° 
Like to a murder-charged thundercloud 
Lurking about the starrv streets of ni<»ht 
Breathless and masked. ° ’ 

O’er a stiU city sleeping by the sea 

Ziba, come hither ; thou'rt the night I’U han- 

My muffled wrath in. Come. I’lrgive the^ work 
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Shall make thy life still darker, for one hght on’t 
Must be put out. O let me joy no more, 

Till Fate hath kissed my wooing soul’s desire 
Off her death-honied lips, and so set seal 
To my decree, in which he's sepulclired. 

Come. Ziba, thou must be my counsellor. [Exeunt. 


SCENC HI 

A tent OH the seashore : stmsel 
WoEFRAM and Sibylla 

Wotjr. This IS the oft-wished hour, when we to- 
gether 

May walk upon the sea-shore let us seek 
Some greensward overshadowed by the rocks. 

Wilt thou come forth ? Even now the sun is setting 
In the triumphant splendour of the waves. 

Hear you not how they leap ? 

Sihyt May ; we will watch 

The sun go clovvn upon a better day 
Look not on him this evening 

Wolfr. Then let’s wander 

Under the mountain’s shade in the deep valley, 

.A.nd mock the woody echoes with our songs. 

Sibvl. That wood is dark, and all the mountain caves 
Dreadful, and black, and full of howling winds : 
Thither we will not wander, 

Wolfr. Shall we seek 

The green and golden meadows, and there pluck 
Flowers for thy couch, and shake the dew out of 
them ? 

Sibyl. The snake that loves the twilight is come out. 
Beautiful, still, and deadly ; and the blossoms 
Have shed their fairest petals m the storm 
Last night ; the meadow’s full of fear and danger. 
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WoJfr. Ah ! you -svill to the rocky fotmt, and there 
yVe’U see the fireflies dancing in the breeze. 

And the stars trembling in the trembling water. 

And listen to the daring nightingale 
Def^-ing the old mght with harmony. 

Sibyl. Mor that ; but we will rather here remain. 
And eam^tly converse. What said the Duke ? 

Surely no good. 

V/olfr. A few unmeaning words, 

I have almost forgotten. 

Siayl. Tell me truly. 

Else I may fear much worse. 

IValfr. ' WeU ; it may be 

That he was Eomev,-hat angry. ’Tis no matter ; 

He must soon cool and be content. 

Enter ZiB.\ 

Ziba. Had kmght I 

I bring to thee the draught of welcome Taste it. 

The Grecian sun ripened it in the grape. 

Which Grecian maidens plucked and pressed ; then 
came 

The desert Arab to the palace gate. 

And took it for his tribute. It is charme i 
.‘ind they v.lio drink of such have magic dreams. 

Wclfr. Thanks for thy care I 11 taste it presently : 
Eight honey for Sii.h he-, a- I 


Enter a kn\^ht 


Kr.i^hi. 

.^rou'c thee, and come forth 
IVrjljr. Here is mv sv.ord. 
AE;/. 

O me* dark Fear ! 


I'p, brave Wolfram ! 
to help and save. 

WTxo needs it ? 

Is't the Duke ? 


A'ri.’e.;. 
A band of 


^ _ 'Tis he. Hunting m the forest, 
ronca-rs rushed on us. 
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Wolfr. • How many ? 

Kmghi. Some Hvelve to five of us , and in the fight 
\\liich now IS at the hottest, my sword failed me. 

Up. good knight, in all speed : I’ll lead the way. 
IToZ/r. Sibylla, what deserves he at our hands ? ■ 
Sibyl. Assist him ; he preserved me. 

Wolfr. For what end ? 

Sibyl. Death’s sickle points thy questions Mo 
delay 
But hence 


Enter a second knight 
Wolfr. Behold another from tlie field — 

Thy news ? 

2nd Knight. My fellow soldiers all 
Bleed and grow faint ■ fresh robbers pour upon us, 
And the Duke stands at bay unlielmed agamst them. 
Wolfr. Bravo comrade, keep the rogues before thee, 
dancing 

At thy suord’s point, but a few moments longer"; 
Then I am with thee Farewell thou. Sibylla ; 

He shall not pensh thus Rise up, mv men, 

To horse with sword and spear, and follow litnng. 

I pledge thee, lady. [Takes the goblet. 

Ziba. [Dashing it to the ground) Flow inne, hke 
Sloorish gore. 

Ha ! it nngs well and lies not. ’Tis right metal 
For funeral bells. 

Wolfr. Slave, what hast tliou done ? 

Ziba. Pour thou unto the subterranean gods 
Libations of thy blood : I have shed wme. 

Now, will ye not aivay ? 

Wolfr. Come hither, dark one ; 

Say, on thy life, why hast thou spilt that wine ? 

Ziba. A superstitious fancy . but now hence. 

'Twas costly liquor too. 

Wolfr. Then finish it. 
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’Twas well that fortune did reserve for you 
These last and thickest drops here at the bottom. 

Ziba. Drink them ? forbid the prophet ! 

Wolfr. Slave, thou diest else. 

Ziba. Give me the beaker then. O God, I dare not. 
Death is too bitter so ; alas 1 ’tis poison. 

Sibyl. Pernicious caitifi I 

Wolfr. Patience, my Sibylla ! 

I knew it by thy lying eye. ThouTt pardoned. 

I may not tread upon the toothless serpent. 

But for thy lord, the Saracen deal with him 
As he thinks fit. Wolfram can aid no murderer. 

Sibyl. Hlercy ! O let me not cry out in vain : 
Forgive him yet. 

Wolfr. The crime I do forgive : 

And Heaven, if he's forgiven there, preserve him ’ 

O monstrous ! in the moment when my heart 
Booked back on liim with the ohl love again. 

Then was I marked for slaughter by his hand. 

Forgive him ? 'Tis enough . 'tis much. Lie still 
Thou swordcd hand, and thou be steely, heart. 

Enter a third hnisbt wounded 

3 rd Knight. Woo 1 woe 1 Duke Mclvenc is the 
xVrabs’ captive. 

Sibyl. Then Heaven have mercy on h m ' 

ef/r. bo 'tis best ; 

He was o'erthrown and mastered by his passion. 

As by a tiger. De.ath will burst the fetters, 

3 rd Knight. Tliey bind him to a pillar in the desert. 
And aim their poisoned arrows at his heart. 

Wolfr. O Melvcric, why didst thou so to me ? 
Sibylla, 1 despise this savage Duke, 

But thus he shall not die. 2io man in bonds 
Oin be my enemy. He once was noble * 

Once vtry noble. I.et me set him free 
And we can then be knightly foes again. 
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Up, up, mj' men, once more and follow me. 

I bring him to thee, love, or ne'er return. 

Stbyl. A thousand tearful thanks for this. O 
Wolfram ! [Exeunt severally. 


Scene IV 

A forest : the moonlit sea glistens between the trees 

Enter Arabs with the Duke 

isf Arab. Agamst this column : there's an ancient 
beast 

Here in the neighbourhood, which to-night wiU thank us 
For the ready meal 

[They bind the Duke against a column. 
2iid Arab. Christian, to tliy houris 

Boast that we took thj- blood in recompense 
Of our best comrades. 

jst .irab Hast a saint or mistress? 

Call on them for next minute comes the arrow. 

Duke O WoUram 1 now methmks thou lift'st the 
cup . 

Strike quickly, Arab. 

1 st Arab. Brothers, aim at him. 

Enter Wolfram and knights 

IVolfr. Down, murderers, down. 

2 nd Arab. Fly ! there are hundreds on us. 

[Fight — the Arabs are beaten out and pursued by 

the knights. 

Wolfr. (C'nbindingthe Dvke) Thank heaven, not too 
late ' Xow you are free. 

There is your life agam. 

Duke. Hast thou drunk wine ? 

Answer me. knight, hast thou drunk wine this evening ? 
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Wolfr. Nor wine, nor poison. The slave told me all. 
O ISIelveric, if I deserve it from thee. 

Now canst thou mix my draught. But be’t forgotten. 
Duke. And wilt thou not now loll me ? 

Wolfr. Let us strive 

Henceforward with good deeds against each other. 
And may you conquer there. Hence, and for ever. 

No one shall whisper of that deadly thought. 

Now we will leave this coast. 

Duke. Aye, wc will step 

Into a boat and steer away i but whither ? 

Think’st thou I’ll live in the vile consciousness 
That I have dealt so wickedly and basely. 

And been of thee so like a god forgiven ? 

No ; ’tis impossible . . . Friend, by your leave— 

{Takes a suord from a fallen .Irak. 

0 what a coward \'illain must 1 be 
So to e.xist. 

Wolfr. Be patient but awhiie. 

And all such thoughts will soften. 

Duke. ■ The grave be patient. 

That’s yawning at our feet for one of us. 

1 want no comfort. I am comfortable. 

As any soul under the eaves of heaven 
For one of us must perish .n this insbant 

Fool, would thy virtue shame and crush me down ; 
And make a grateful Musliing bond-slave of me 1 
O no ! I dare be wicked still the murderer. 

My thought has christened me, I must remain. 

O curse thy meek, forgiving, idiot heart. 

That thus must take its womanish revenge, 

Anri with the loalliliest poison, pardon, kill me • 
Tvdce-sentcnccd. die 1 [Strikes at Wot-rnAii. 

” Madman, stand off. 

Duke. I pay my thanks in steel. 

Thus lx; all pardoners pardoned. 

[Ei^kt : tVoLFRAit falls. 
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Wolfr. Murderer ! mine and my father’s I O my 
brother. 

Too true thy parting words . . . Repent thou never I 
Duke. So then we both are blasted : but thou diest. 
Who daredst to love athwart my love, discover. 

And then forgive, ray treachery. Now proclaim me. 
Let my name bum tlirough all dark history 
Over the waves of time, as from a lighthouse. 

Warning approach My worldly work is done. 

ZiBA runs tn 

Ziba. They come, they come ; if thy thought be not 
yet 

Incarnate in a deed, it is too late. 

Is it a deed ? 

Duke. Look at me. 

Ziba. 'Tis enough. 

Duke. See’st ? Know’st ? Be silent and be gone. 

[Ziba retires : the knights re-enter with Sibylla. 
Knight. O luckless victory ' our leader .wounded 1 
Sibyl Bleeding to death ' and he, whom he gave 
hfe to. 

Even his own, unhurt and armed ! Speak, Wolfram : 
Let me not think thou’rt dying. 

If'’' olfr. But I am : 

Slain villainously. Had I stayed, Sibylla — 

But thou and hfe are lost ; so I’ll be silent. 

Sibyl. O Melveric, why kneel’st not thou beside him ? 
Weep’st not ivith me ? For thee he fell. O speak 1 
Who did this. Wolfram ? 

Wolfr. ’Tis well done, my Sibylla : 

So burst the portals of sepulchral mght 
Before the immortal rising of the sun. 

Sibyl. MTio did this, Melveric ? 

Duke. Let him die in quiet. 

Hush ! there’s a thought upon his lips again. 
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Wolfr. A Mss, Sibylla ! I ne'er yet have Mssed tbee. 
And my new bride, death’s lips are cold, they say. 
Kow it is darkening. 

Sibyi. O not yet, not yet ! 

ViTio did this, Wolfram ? 

Wolfr. - Thou know’st, Jlelveric ; 

At the last day reply thou to that question. 

When such an angel asks it : I’ll not answer 
Or then or now. 

[Dies. Sxsvi.i..\ihrows herself on ihe body ; t/ieDoKE 
stands motionless ; the rest gather round in silence. 

The scene closes. 


A voice from the waters 

The swallow leaves her nest. 

The soul my weary breast , 

But therefore let the ram 
On my grave 

Fall pure ; for why complam ? 

Singe both will come again 
O’er the wave. 

The wind dead leaves and snow 
Both huny to and fro ; 

And, once, a day shall break 
O’er the wave. 

\Then a storm of ghosts shall shake 
The dead, until they wake 
In the grave. 
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ACT II 

Scene I. The interior of a church at Ancona. The 
Duke, in the garb of a pilgrim, Sibvlla andjhnights 
assembled round the corpse of Wolfram, which is lying 
on a bier 


Difge 

If thou uult ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart. 

Then sleep, dear, sleep ; 

And not a sorrow 

Hang any tear on yonr eyelashes ; 

Lie still and deep. 

Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow. 

In eastern skj'. 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart. 

Then die, dear, die , 

’Tis deeper, sweeter. 

Than on a rose bank to he dreaming 
With folded eye ; 

And then alone, amid tlie beaming 
Of love's stars, thou’lt meet her 
In eastern sky'. 

Knight. These rites completed, say your further 
pleasure. 

Duke. To horse and homewards in all haste : my 
business 

Urges each hour. Tlus body bury here. 

With all due honours. I myself inll build 
.A. monument, whereon, in after times. 

Those of his blood shall read his valiant deeds. 

And see the image of the bodily nature 
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He -sras a man in. Scarcely dare I. lady. 

Mock you rvitli any -word of consolation : 

But soothing care, and silence o’er that sorrow. 
Which thine own tears alone may tell to thee 
Or offer comfort for ; and in all matters 
What thy will best desires. I promise thee. 

Vnit thou hence with us ? 

Sibyl. Whither you will lead me. 

My will lies there, my hope, and all my life 
Which was in this world. Yet if I shed tear. 

It is not for his death, but for my life. 

Dead is he ? Say not so, but that he is 
Xo more excepted from Eternity. 

If he were dead I should indeed despair. 

Can Wolfram die ? Ay, as the sun doth set 
It is the earth that falls away from light , 

Fixed in the heavens, although unseen by us, 

The immortal life and light remains triumphant. 

And therefore you shall n.-ver see mo wail. 

Or drop base waters of an ebbing sorrow ; ‘ 

Xo wringing hands, no sighings, no despair, 

Xo mourning avecds will I betake me to ; 

But keep ray thought of him that is no more 
As secret o.s great nature keeps his soul 
From all the world ; and consetr-ite m\ lieing 
To tliat divinest hope uhich none cm know of 
Who have not laid th’ ir iharcst in the grave. 
Farewell, my ioie — I ml] not say to thee 
Pale corp-c — we do not part for many days. 

-v httie sleep, a little waking more. 

Anti then we are together out of hfe. 

Cover the coffin up. Tins cold, calm stare 
Upon familiar features is most dreadful ; 

Methinks too the expression of the face 
Is changed, since all was settled gently there ; 

I noiv. But I have sworn to speak 

.and thm,: o, tiiat no more, which has been done — 
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Now then into the bustle of the world I 
We’ll rub our cares smooth there. 

Knight. This gate, my lord ; 

There stand the horses. 

Duke. Then we're mounted straight. 

But. pri'thee, friend, forget not that the Duke 
Is still in prison : I am a poor pUgrira. lExeuiit. 

Enter Isbrand and Siegfried attended 
Isbr. Dead and gone ! a scurvy burthen tojthis 
ballad of life There lies he. Siegfried ; my brother, 
mark you , and I weep not, nor gnash the teeth, nor 
curse : and why not. Siegfried ? Do you see this ? So 
should every honest man be : cold, dead, and leaden- 
cofhned. This was one who would be constant in 
friendship, and the pole wanders : one who would be 
immortal, and the hght that shines upon his pale fore- 
head now, tlirough yonder gewgaw wndow, undulated 
from its star hundreds of years ago. That is constancy, 
that is life. O moral nature 1 

Steg/r. 'Tis well that you are reconciled to his lot 
and your own. 

Isbr. Reconciled ’ A word out of a love-tale, that’s 
not in my language. No, no. I am patient and still 
and laborious, a good contented man ; peaceable as an 
ass chewing a thistle ; and my thistle is revenge. I 
do but whisper it now ; but hereafter I will thunder 
the word, and I shall shoot up gigantic out of this 
pismire shape, and hurl the bolt of that revenge. 

Siegfr. To the purpose ; the priests return to com- 
plete the burial. 

Isbr. Right : we are men of business here. Away 
with the body, gently and silently ; it must be buried 
in my duke’s chapel in Silesia ; why, hereafter. (The 
body is borne out by attendants.) That way, fellows r 
the hearse stands at the comer of the square : but 
reverently, ’tis my brother you carry. . [Exeiinf^ 
c 
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Scene H 

A hall in the ducal castle of MtinsUrberg in the tonni of 
Gviissau in Stlesia, Thorwald, Adalmar, Athulf, 
IsBRAND, Siegfried ; the Duke, disguised as a 
pilgrim ; Amaea ; and other ladies and knights ; 
conversing in various groups 


Athulf. A fair and bright assembly : never strode 
Old arched Grussau over such a tide 
Of helmed chivalry, as when to-day 
Our tourney guests swept, leaping bUlow-like, 

Its palace-banked streets. Knights shut in steel. 
Whose shields, hke water, glassed the soul-eyed 
• maidens. 


That softly did attend their armed tread, 
Flower-cinctured on the temples, whence gushed down 
A full libation of star-numbered tresses, 

Hallowing the neck unto love’s silent kiss. 

Veiling its innocent white ; and then came squires, 
And those who bore war’s silken tapestries. 

And chequered heralds : ’twas h human river. 

Brimful and beating as if the great god, 

WTio lay beneath it, would arise. So sways 
Time’s sea, rvhich Age snows into and makes deep, 
WTien, from the rocky side of the dim future, 

Leaps into it a mighty destiny, 

WTiose being to endow great souls have been 
Centuries hoarded, and the world meanwhile 
Sate like a beggar upon Heaven’s threshold. 
Muttering its wrongs. 


Bijgfr. My sprightly Athulf, 

Is It possible that you can waste the day, 

I^lonHv^thoii^t^^'**^*^^^ shades among such beauties. 


Athulf. WTiy I have left my cup, 
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A lady’s lips, dropping -iNath endless kisses. 

Because j’our minstrels hushed their harps. TOiy did 
they ? 

This music, which they tickle from the strings, 
Is'escellent for drownmg ears that gape. 

When one has need of whispers. 

Stegjr. The old governor 

Would have it so his morning nap being o’er. 

He’s no more need ot music, but is moving 
Straight to the lists 

Athvlf A curse on that mock war I 

How It will shake and sour the blood, that now 
Is quiet in the men ' .And there’s my brother, 

■\ATiose sword’s his pleasure. A mere savage man. 
Made for the monstrous times, but left out then. 

Born by mistake mth us. 

Aiialm. {To Ishrand) Be sure ’tis heavy. 

One lance of mine a wolf shut his jaws on 
But cracked it not, you’ll see his bite upon it : 

It hes among the hunting weapons. 

Isbr. Aye, 

With it I saw you once scratch out of life 
A blotted Jloor. 

A dalm. The same ; it poises well. 

And falls right hear-y : find it. [Exit Isbrand. 

Siegfr. For the tilt. 

My brave lord Adalmar ? 

Atliiilf. MTiat need of asking ? 

You Icnow the man is sore upon a couch 
But upright, on his bloody-hoofed steed 
Galloping o’er the ruins of Iiis foes, 

MTiose earthquake he hath been, then will he shout. 
Laugh, run his tongue along his tremblmg lip. 

And swear his heart tastes honey. 

Siegfr. Nay, thou’rt harsh ; 

He was the axe of Mars ; but, Troy being feUed, 

Peace trims her bower ivith him. 
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Athulf. Ay® : her^^nd 

He’s iron still. 

Adahn. I care not, brother Athulf, 

Whether you’re right or -uTong : ’tis veiy certain. 
Thank God for it, I am not Peace’s lap-dog. 

But Battle’s shaggy vrhelp. Perhaps, even soon. 

Good friend of Bacchus and the rose, you’d feel 
Your budding rrall of dalliance shake behind you. 

And need my spear to prop it. 

Athulf. Come the time ! 

You’d, see that in our veins runs brothers’ blood. 

A Lady. Is Siegfried here ? At last I I’ve sought 
for you 

Bv every harp and every ladrds shoulder, 

Xot ever thinking you could breathe the air 
That ducal cub of llunsterberg makes fnghtlul 
With his loud talk. 

Siegfr. ■ Happy in my error, 

If thus to be corrected. 

Re-enter Isbr.^.xd 

Isor. The lance, my lord ; 

A delicate tool to breathe a heathen’s vem with. 

The Lady. Yhat. Isbrand, thou a soldier ' Fie upon 
thee ! 

Is this a vcapon for a fool ' 

Isbr. Madam I pray thee pardon us. The fair have 
vTCsted the tongue from us, and we must give our 
speeches a tongue of some metal — steel or gold. And 
1 beseech thee, lady, cad me fool no more : I grow 
old, and in old age you know what men become. ^Ve 
are at court, and there it were sin to cad a thing by its 
right na.me : therefore cad me a fool no longer, for toy 
wisdom is on the wane, and I am almost as sententious 
as the governor. 

The Lady. Excellent : wilt thou become court- 
confessor ' 
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Isbr. Aye, if tliou \«lt begin mth thy secrets, lady. 
But my fair mistress, and you, noble bretliren, I pra}' 
you gather around me. I nill now speak a word in 
earnest, and hereafter jest with you no more : for I 
lay down my profession of folly. t\Tiy should I wear 
bells to nng the changes of your follies on ? Doth the 
besonncted moon wear bells, she that is the parasite 
and zany of the stars, and vour queen, ve apes of 
madness ^ As I hi-e I grow ashamed of the duality 
of my legs, for they and the apparel, forked or furbe- 
lowed, upon them constitute humanity ; the brain no 
longer ; and I wish I were an honest fellow of four 
slims when I look into the note-book of jnur absurdities, 
I ivill abdicate. 

The Lady. Brave ! but how dispose of your do- 
minions, most magnanimous zany ? 

Isbr. My heirs at law are manifold. Yonder minister 
shall have my jacket ; he needs many colours for 
his deeds. You shall inherit my mantle ; for your 
sms (be it whispered) chatter with tlie teeth for cold ; 
and chantj', w luch should be their greatcoat, you have 
not m the heart 

The Lady. Gramercy : but may I not beg your 
coxcomb for a friend ? 

Isbr. The brothers have an equal claim to that crest : 
they may tilt for it. But now for roy crown. O cap 
and bells, ye eternal emblems, hieroglj-phics of man’s 
supreme right in nature ; O ye, that only fall on the 
deserving, while oak. palm, laurel, and bay rankle 
on their foreheads, whose deserts are oft more pay- 
able at the otlier extremity : who shall be honoured 
wuth you ? Come candidates, the cap and bells are 
empty. 

The Lady Those you should send to England, for 
the bad poets and the critics who praise them. 

Isbr. Albeit worthy, those merry men cannot this 
once obtain tlie prize. I will yield Death the crown 
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of folly. He hath no hair, and in this weather might 
catch cold and die ; besides he has Idlled the best 
knight I knew. Sir Wolfram, and deserves it. Let 
him wear the cap. let him toU the bells ; he shall be 
our new court-fool ■ and, when the world is old and 
dead, the thin wit shall find the angel’s record of man's 
works and deeds, and write with a hpless grin on the 
innocent first page for a title, ‘ Here begins Death’s 
Jest-book’. — ^There, you have my testament : hence- 
forth speak solemnly to me, and I will give a measured 
answer, having relapsed into court-wisdom again. 

The Lady. How the wild jester would frighten us ! 
Come, Siegfried : 

Some of us in a comer wait your music. 

Your news, and stories. My lord Adalmar, 

You must be very weary all this time. 

The rest are so delighted. Comealong, [To Siegfried. 
Or else his answer stuns me. 

Adahn. Joyous creature ! 

Vi'hose hfe's first leaf is hardly yet uncurled. 

Athxilf. Use your trade’s language ; were I journey 
man 

To Mars, the glorious butcher, I would say 
She's sleek, and sacrificial flowers would look well 
.On her white front. 

Adahn. Now, brother, can you thmk. 

Stem as I am above, that in my depth 
There is no cleft wherein such thoughts are hived 
As from dear looks and words come back to me. 
Storing that honey, love. O ! love I do. 

Through every atom of my being. 

AlltuJf. Aye, 

So do we young ones all. In winter time 
This god of butterflies, this Cupid sleeps. 

As thej’ do in their cases ; but May comes ; 

Yith it the bee and he : each spring of mine 
He sends me a new .arrow, thank the boy. 
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A week ago he shot me for this year ; 

The shaft ts in my stomach, and so large 
There's scarcely room for dinner. 

Adaint. Shall I believe thee. 

Or judge mortality' by this stout sample 
I screw my mail o’er ? Well, it may' be so ; 

You are an adept in these chamber passions, 

And have a heart that’s Cupid’s arrow cusluon 

Worn out with use I never knew before 

The meaning of this love But one has taught me. 

It 13 a heaven wandering among men. 

The spirit of gone Eden haunting earth. 

Life’s joys, death’s pangs are viewless from its bosom, 
YTiich they' who keep are gods : there’s no paradise. 
There is no heaven, no angels, no blessed spirits 
No souls, or they' have no eternity'. 

If this be not a part of them. 

Aihulf. This in a Court 1 

Such sort of los'e might Hercules have felt 
Warm from the Hydra fight, when he had fattened 
On a fresh-slam Bucentaur, roasted whole. 

The heart of his pot- belli . till it ticked 
Like a catliedral clock. But in good faith 
Is this the very truth ? Then have I found 
My fellow fool. For I am ivounded too 
E’en to the quick and inmost, Adalmar. 

So fair a creature ! of such charms compact 
As nature stints elsewhere ; wliich you may find 
Under the tender ey'elid of a serpent. 

Or in the gurge of a kiss-coloured rose. 

By drops and sparks : but when she moves, you see. 
Like -water from a cry'stal overfilled. 

Fresh beauty tremble out of her and lave 
Her fair sides to the ground. Of otlier ivomen. 

(And we have beauteous m this court of ours,) 

I can remember whether nature touched 
Their eye ivith brown or azure, where a vein 
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Rubs, o’er a sleeping eyelid, like some streak 
In a young blossom ; every grace count up, 

Here the round turn and crevice of the arm. 

There the tress-bunches, or the slender hand 
Seen between harpstnngs gathering music from them : 
But where she is, I’m lost lu her abundance 
And when she leaves me I know nothing more, 

(Like one from whose awakening temples rolls 
The cloudy vision of a god away). 

Than that she was divine. 

Adalm. Fie sir, these are the spiced sighs of a heart. 
That bubbles under mne ; utter rhyme-gilding. 
Beneath man’s sober use. What do you speak of ? 

Athulf. A woman most divine, and that I love 
As you dare never. 

Adalm. Boy, a truce vrith talk. 

Such words are sacred, placed %vitbin man’s reach 
To be used seldom, solemnly, when speaking 
Of what both God and man might overhear. 

You unabashed. 

Athulf. Of what ? What is more worthy 

Than the delight of youth, being so rare. 

Precious, short-lived, and irrecoverable ? 

Adalm. When you do mention that adored land. 
Which gives you life, pride, and security. 

And holy rights of freedom ; or in the praise 
Of those great virtues and heroic men. 

That glorify the earth and give it beams. 

Then to be lifted by the like devotion 
Would not disgrace God’s angels. 

Athulf. Well, sir, laud. 

Worship, and swear by them, your native country 
And virtues past ; a phantom and a corpse : 

Such airy stuff may please you. My desires 
Are hot and hungry ; they will have their fill 
Of living dalliance, gazes, and lip-touches. 

Or eat their master. Now, no more rebuking ; 
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Peace be between us. For why arc we brothers. 
Being the creatures of two different gods, 

But that we may not be each other’s murderers ? 
Adalm. So be it tlien I But mark me, brother 
Athulf, 

I spoke not from a cold unnatural spirit. 

Barren of tenderness. I feel and know 
Of woman’s riigniU' ■ how it doth merit 
Our total beme h is all mine this moment 
But they should share with us our level lives : 
Moments there are, and one is now' at hand, 

Too high for them. When all the world is stirred 
By some preluding whisper of that trumpet, 
ttTiich shall awake the dead, to do great things. 

Then the sublimity of my affection. 

The very height of my beloved, shows me 

How fax above her’s glory. ttTien you’ve earned 

This knowledge, tell me : I will say, you love 

As a man should. [He retires. 

Attndf. But this is somewhat true. 

I almost think that I could feel the same 
For her. For her ^ By heavens, ’tis Amala, 

Amala only, that he so can love. 

There ? by her side ? in conference ! at smiles I 
Then I am bom to be a fratricide. 

I feel as I were killing him. Tush, tush ; 

A phantom of my passion 1 But, if true — 

What ? Wiat, my heart A strangely-quiet thought. 
That will not be pronounced, doth answer me. 

Thorwald comes forward, attended by the company 

Thorw. Break up ! The day’s of age. ICnights to 
the lists. 

And ladies to look on. We’ll break some lances 
Before ’tis evening. To your sports, I pray ; 

I follow quickly. [He ts left alone with the Buke. 
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Pilgrim, now your news : 

Whence come you ? 

Duke. Straightway from the holy land, 

Whose sanctity such floods of human blood. 

Unnatural rain for it. will soon wash out. 

Thorw. You saw our Duke ^ 

Duke. I did ; but Melveric 

Is strangely altered. AVhen we saw him leap. 

Shut up in iron, on his burning steed 
From Grussau’s threshold, he had fifty years 
Upon his head, and bore them straight and upright. 
Through dance, and feast, and knightly tournament, 
Thorw. How 1 Is he not the same ? ’Tis but three 
years 

And a fourth’s quarter past. What is the change ? 

A silvering of tlie hair ? a deeper wrinkle 
On cheek and forehead ? 

Duke. I do not think you’d know him. 

Stood he where I do. Xo. I saw him lying 
Beside a fountain on a battle-evening ; 

The sun was setting over the heaped plain ; 

And to my musing fancy his front’s furrows, 

W^ith light between them, seemed the grated shadow 
Thrown by the ribs of that field’s giant. Death ; 
’Tivixt which the finger of the hour did write 
‘ This is the grave’s 

Thorw. How ? Looked he sorrowful ? 

ICnows he the dukedom’s state ? 

Duke. (Gmijig/eHers/o Thorwald) Ask these. He’s 
heard 

The tidings that afflict the souls of fathers ; 

How these two sons of his unfiliaUy 
Have vaulted to the saddle of the people. 

And charge against him. How he gained the neu-s, 
Y’ou must know best : what countermine he digs. 
Those letters tell your eyes. He bade me say. 

His dukedom is his body, and, he forth. 
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That may be sleeping, but the touch of uTong, 

The murderer’s barefoot tread rvall bring him back 
Out of his Eastern visions, ere tliis earth 
Has srvung the citj’’s length. 

Thorw. I read as much : 

He bids me not to move ; no eye to open. 

But to sit still and doze, and warm my feet 
.\t their eruption. TIus secunty 
Is most unlike him. I remember oft. 

When the thin harvests shed their wathered gram. 
And empty poverty yelped sour-mouthed at him. 
How he would cloud his majesty of form 
With pnestly hangings, or the tattered garb 
Of the step-seated beggar, and go round 
To catch the tavern talk and the street ballad, 

And whispers of ancestral prophecies, 

Until he know the verj- nick of time, 

WTien his heart’s arrow would be on the string ; 

And. seizing Treason by the arm, would pour 
Death back upon liim. 

Duke. He is warj' still. 

And has a snake’s eye under every grass. 

Your business is obedience unto him, 

WTio is your natal star ; and mine, to worm. 

Leaf after leaf, into the secret volume 
Of tlieir designs. Already has our slave. 

The grape juice, left the side-door of the youngest 
Open to me. You think him innocent. 

Fire flashes from him ; whether it be such 
As treason would consult by, or the coals 
Love boils his veins on, shall through this small crevice. 
Through which the vme has thrust its cunning tendril. 
Be looked and listened for. 

Thorw. Can I believe it ? 

Did not I loiow him and his spirit’s course, 

W^ell as the shape and colour of the sun. 

And when it sets and rises ? Is this he ? 
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No : ’tis the shadow of this pilgrim false. 

Who stands up in his height of vUlany, 

Shadorvy as a hill, and throws his hues 
Of contradiction to the heavenly hght. 

The stronger as it shines upon him most. 

Ho ! pilgrim, I have weighed and found thee villain. 
Are thy knees used to kneeling ? It may chance 
That thou wilt change the altar for the block ; 

Prove thou’rt his messenger. 

Duhe. I wait your questions. 

The very inmost secret of his heart. 

Confided to you, challenge from me. 

Thorw. First, 

A hghter trial. If you come from him, 

Tell me what friend he spoke of most. 

Duke. Of thee. 

Thorw. Another yet. 

A knight ? 

Duke. There is no living knight his friend. 

Thorw. O ill guessed, palmer ! One, whom Melveric 
Would give his life, all but his virtue for. 

Lived he no more, to raise him from the dead. 

Duke. Right ; he would give his soul ; Thorwald, 
his soul ; 

Friendship is in its depth, and secrets sometimes 
Like to a grave. — So loved the Duke that warrior. 
Thorw. Enough, his name ; — the name ? 

T)uke Aye, aye, the name — 

Methinks there’s nothing in the world but names : 

All things are dead ; friendship at least ITl blot 
From my vocabulary. The man was called — 

The knight— I cannot utter't — the knight’s name — 
Why dost thou ask me ? 1 know nothing of him. 

I have not seen or heard of him, of ^Vell, 

I’ll speak of him to no man more 

Tremble then 

When thou dost hear of — Wolfram ! thou art pale : 
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Confess, or to the dungeon — 

Duhc. Pause ! I am stuffed 

With an o’envhelmmg spirit ; press not thou, 

Or I shall burst asunder, and let tlirough 
The deluging presence of thy duke. Prepare : 

He’s near at hand. 

Thom'. Forbid it. Providence I 

He steps on a plot’s spring, whose teeth encircle 
The throne and city 

Dtihe Fear not On he comes. 

Still as a star robed in eclipse, until 

The earthy shadow slips away. Who rises ? 

I'm changing now who am I ? 

Thorw. Slelveric ! 

Munsterberg. as I live and love thee I 
Duke, Hush I 

Is there not danger ? 

Thorw. Aye : we tvalk on ice 

Over the mouth of Hell : an inch beneath us. 

Dragon Rebellion lies ready to wake. 

Fla ! and behold him. 

Enter Adalmar 

Adalm. Lord Governor, our games are waibng for 
you. 

Will you come with me ? Base and muffled stranger, 
Wliat dost thou here ? Away, 

Duke. Prince Adalmar, 

\\ffiere shall you see me ? I will come again. 

This or the next world. Thou, who earnest 
The seeds of a new world, may’st understand me. 
Look for me ever. There’s no crack without me 
In earth and all around it. Governor, 

Let all things happen, as they will. Farewell ; 
Tremble for no one. 

Adalm. Hence ! The begging monk 

Prates emptily. 
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Duke Believe him. 

Tkonv. Well, lead on ; 

Wert thou a king, I would not more obey thee. 

[Ex'.t iVlih .liDAI-JIAR. 

Duke. Rebellion, treason, pamcidal daggers ! 

This is the bark of the court dogs, that come 
Welcoming home their master. My sons too. 

Even my sons ! O not sons, but contracts, 

Bettveen my lust and a destrosang fiend. 

Written in my dearest blood, whose date ran out. 
They are become death-warrants. Parricide. 

And Murder of the heart that loved and nourished. 
Be merry, ye rich fiends ! Piety’s dead. 

And the world left a legacy to you. 

Under the green-sod are your coffins packed. 

So thick they break each other. The days come 
When scarce a lover, for his maiden's hair 
Can pluck'a stalk whose rose draws not its hue 
Out of a hate-killed heart. Nature’s polluted. 

There’s man in every secret comer of her. 

Doing damned wicked deeds. Thou art old, world, 

A hoary atheistic murderous star : 

I wish that thou would’st die, or could’st be slain, 
Heil-hearted bastard of the sun. 

0 that the twenty coming years were over ! 

Then should I be at rest, where rumed arches 
Shut out the troublesome unghostly daj- ; 

And idlers might be sittmg on my tomb. 

Telling how I did die. How shall I die ? 

Fighting my sons for power ; or of dotage. 

Sleeping in purple pressed from filial veins ; 

To let my epitaph be, ‘ Here lies he. 

Who mmdered his two children ? * Hence cursed 
thought ! 

1 will enquire the purpose of their plot : 

There may be good in it, and, if there be. 

I’ll be a traitor too. 


[EATlf. 
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Scene III 

A retired gallery in the ducal caslle 

Enter IsBRAND and Siegfried 

lehr. Now see you how this dragon egg of ours 
Swells mth its ripening plot '> Metlunks I hear 
Snak^- rebellion turning restless in it. 

And mth its horny jaws scraping away 
The shell that hides it All is ready now : 

I hold the latch-stnng of a new world’s Mucket ; 

One pull and it rolls in. Bid all our friends 
Meet in that ruinous churchyard once again, 

By moonrise ; until then I'll hide myself ; 

For these sweet thoughts nse dimpling to my Ups, 
And break the dark stagnation of my features. 

Like sugar melting in a glass of poison. 

To-morrow, Siegfried, shalt thou see me sitting 
One of the dn\ ers ot this racing earth, 

With Grussau’s reins between my fingers Ha ' 

Never since Hell laughed at the church, blood-drunken 
From rack and wheel, has there been joy so mad , 
As that which stings my marrow now. 

Siegfr. Good cause. 

The sun-glance of a coming crown to heat you. 

And give your thoughts gay colours in the steam 
Of a fermenting brain. 

Jshr. Not alone that. 

A sceptre is smooth handling, it is true. 

And one grows fat and jolly m a chair 
That has a kingdom crouching under it. 

With one’s name on its collar, like a dog 
To fetch and cany-. But the heart I have 
Is a strange httle snake. He drinks not wine. 

When he’d be drunk, but poison : he doth fatten 
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On bitter hate, not love. And, O that duke I 
My life is hate of him ; and, when I tread 
His neck into the grave, I shall, methinks. 

Fall into ashes with the mighty joy. 

Or be transformed into a winged star : 

That will be all eternal heaven distilled 

Down to one thick rich minnte. This sounds madly. 

But I am mad when I remember him ; 

Siegfried, you know not why. 

Siegfr. I never knew 

That you had quarrelled. 

• Isir. True : but did you see 

M 5 ' brother’s corpse ? There was a wound on’t, Sieg- 
fried ; 

He died not gently, nor in a ripe age ; 

And I'll be sworn it was the duke that did it. 

Else he had not remained m that far land, 

And’sent his knights to us again. 

Siegfr. I thought 

He was the duke’s close friend. 

Isbr. t I'l Close as his blood : 

A double-bodied soul they did appear, 

Kather than fellow hearts. 

Siegfr. I’ve heard it told 

That they did swear and write in their best blood. 
And hex’s they loved the most, that who died first 
Should, on death’s hohdays, revisit him 
\\*ho still dwelt m the flesh. 

Isbr O that such bond 

"Would move the jailor of the grave to open 
Life’s gate again unto my buried brother. 

But haU an hour 1 Were 1 buried, like him. 

There in the very garrets of death’s town. 

But sis feet under earth (that’s the grave’s sky). 

I’d jump up into life. But he’s a quiet ghost ; 

He walks not in the churchyard after dew. 

But gets to his grave betimes, burning no glow-worms. 
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Sees that his bones arc n/jht, anti stinLs Ins u*orrus 
Most miserly. If yon were murdeicd. bicgfncd, 

As he was by this tlukc, should it be so ^ 

Stegfr, Here speaks again your passion : what know 
we 

Of Death's commandments to Ins siibjcct-spints, 

Who are as yet the body’s citirens 
\Miat seas unnavigabh' whit w.l-i lori st'* 

castle-', an-l whit t n-ij ' ■'•sn tier' nias hedge 
His icy frnntj- r 

Ishr lovNtr atul roll what may, 

Tlicrc ha\ e been goblins bold who have stolen pass- 
ports. 

Or sailed tlie sea. or leaped the wall, or flung 
The drawbridge down, and travelled l>aclv again. 

So would my soul have done. But let it be 
At the doom-twihght shall the ducal cut-throat 
Wake by a tomb-fellow he little dreamt of. 

Methmks I see them rising wth mixed bones, 

A pair of patchwork angels. 

Su^fr W’liat <ioes this mean ^ 

Isbr \ pr(.tt\ puce of kidna]ipjng that’s all 
When Melvcnc'> hcvirt’s licart. In'. n«,w-wed wile 
Upon the bed whereon she bore these sons, 

Died, as a blossom docs whose inmost fruit 
Tears it in twain, and in its stead remains 
A bitter poison-berry : when she died, 

What her soul left was by her husband laid 
In the marriage grave, -whereto he doth consign 
Himself being dead. 

Stegfr. Like a true loving mate. 

Is not her tomb 'mid the cathedral rums. 

Where w'e to-night assemble ? 

Isbr. Say not her's : 

A changeling lies there. By black night came I, 

And, w'hile a man miglit change two goblets’ liquors, 

I laid the lips of their two graves together, 

D 
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And poured my brother into hers ; while she. 

Being the lightest, floated and ran over. 

Now lies the murdered where the loved should be ; 
And Melveric the dead shall dream of heaven. 
Embracing his damnation. There’s revenge. 

But hush ! here comes one of my dogs, the princes ; 
To work with you, [Exit Siegfried. 

_ Now for another shape ; 

For Isbrahd is' the handle of the chisels 
Which Fate, the turner of men’s lives, doth use 
Upon, the wheeling world. 


Enter Athulf 

There is a passion 

Lifting his cheek, as red as brother’s hate : 

If it be so, these pillars shall go do%vn, 

Shivering each other, and their rums be 
My step into a dukedom. Doth he speak ? 

AtJiulf. Then all the minutes of my life to come 
sands of a great desert, mto which 
I m banished broken-hearted. Amala, 

^^biuk thee a lovely-faced murderess, 
ith eyes as dark and poisonous as nightshade ; 

thou hadst murdered me, 

The^ charitable. Thou hast slam 

thee,\hat lived m my soul’s palace 
Anri now ’tis desolate. 

And abandonment ivill haunt it. 

Out cOijme, and drink with them 

For heart. BuKnow farewell, my love ; 

One store^^ ^ couM have been a man 

^eat and^ voluptaous 
Inou parainmir r\f 


Auou paramouf Of Hell’s 
That showcdst the tremuloul'‘^'’°"™®‘^ 

In heaven, and so didst raxdsl fairness of thy bosom 
Come, pour thy spirit all aboiil ^he best angels. 

my soul. 
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And let a glorj- ol thy bright desires 
Play romiil about my temples. So may I 
Be thy kmght and Hell's saint for evermore. 

Ki.ss me with fire : I'm thine. 

IsOr. Doth it run so ? 

A hold beginning r we must keep him up to't. 

Alhulf Isbrand ! 

Isbr. M\ prin< e 

AthuU lometoine Thou’rtaman 

I must kii.ui mori of There is something m thee, 
The dupir one doth \eiiture in thy being. 

That drags us on and down. What dost thou lead to ? 

Art thou a current to some unknown sea 

Islanded richly, inll oi syren songs 

And unknown bliss .‘\rt thou the snaky opening 

Of a dark cavern, where one may converse 

With night's dear spirits ? If thou’rt one of these, 

Let me descend thee. 

Isbr You put questions to mo 

In an I'giptian or old magic tongue, 

Which 1 can ill int'-ipiet 

Alhulf. Passion's lueroglt phics ; 

Painted upon the minutes by mad thoughts. 
Dungeoned in misery. Isbrand, answer me ; 

Art honest, or a man of many deeds 

And many faces to them ? Thon'rt a plotter, 

A politician. Say, if there should come 
A fellow, with his being just abandoned 
By old desires and hopes, who would do much — 

And who doth much upon this grave-paved star. 

In doing, must sin much — would quick and straight, 
Sword-straigiit and poison-quick, have done witli doing ; 
Would yon befriend lum ’ 

tshr. I can lend an arm 

To good bold purpose. But you know’ me not. 

And I will not be known before my hour. 

Why come you here wishing to raise the devil, 
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And ask me how ? WTicre are your sacrifices ? 
Eye-water is not his libation, prayers 
R^ch him not through earth’s chinks. Bold deeds 
and thoughts, 

"U’hat men call crimes, are his loved litany ; 

And from all such good angels keep us ' Now sir, 
\Adiat makes you frctiul ? 

Alhulf. I have lost that hope. 

For which alone I lived. Henceforth my days 
Are purposeless ; there is no reason further 
Why I should be, or should let others be : 

No motive more for virtue, for forbearance, 

Or anything that’s good. The hourly need. 

And the base bodily cravings, must be now 
The aim of this deserted human engine. 

Good maj’ be in this world, but not for me , 

Gentle and noble hearts, but not for me , 

And happiness, and heroism, and glory, 

And love, but none for me. Let me then wander 
Amid their banquets, funerals, and weddings. 

Like one whose living spirit is Heath’s Angel. 

Isir. ^Yhat ? You have lost your love and so turned 
sour ? 

And who has ta’en your chair in Amala’s heaven ? 
Aihitlf. My brother, my Cam ; .\dalmar. 

I'll help thee, prince : 

.When will they marrv 

Ailiulf. I could not wish him m my rage to die 
Sooner ; one night I’d give him to dream hells. 
To-morrow, Isbrand. 

Ishr. Sudden, by my hfe. 

But, out of the black interval, we’ll cast 
Something upon the moment of their jov. 

Which, should it fail to blot, shall so deform it 
That they must write it farther down in time 
AOtuJf. Let it be crossed with red. 

Trust but to me ; 
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I’ll get you bliss. But I am of a sort 

Xot given to alicctions. Sire and mother 

And sister I had never, and so feel not 

Why sin ’gainst them should count so doubly wicked, 

This side o’ th’ sun. It you would wound your foe. 

Get swords that pierce the mind : a bodily slice 

Is cured by surgeon’s butter let true hate 

Leap the flesh \\ dl or fling his fler\' deeds 

Into the soul So hi can m.irrc , .\tluill, 

.■\nd then — 

Hhttlr Teace, wickcd-lieartcd slav'e I 
Barest thou tempt me ? I called on thee for service. 
But thou uouldst set me at a hellish work. 

To cut my own d.imnation out of Lust : 

Thou’ldst sell me to the fiend Thou and thy master. 
That sooty beast the devil, shall be my dogs, 

My curs to kick and bc.at when I would have you. 

I will not bow, nor follow at his bidding, 

For his hell-throne. No ; I will have a god 
To seiwo mv purpose ; Hatred be his name ; 

But 'tis .1 god di\ine in wickedness 

Whom I will wir..liip [Eril. 

Isbr. Then go where I’ride .ind Madness carry thee : 
And let that feasted fatness pine and shrink. 

Till thy ghost’s pinched in the tight lovc-lcan body. 

I see his hfe, as m a map of rivers. 

Through shadows, over rocks, breaking its way. 

Until It meet his brother’s, and with that 
Wrestle and tumble o’er a perilous rock. 

Bare as Death’s shoulder one of them is lost, 

And a dark haunted flood creeps deadly on 
Into the wailing Styx. Poor Amala ! 

A throni' rose thy life is, plucked in the dew, 

And pitilessly woven with these snakes 

Into a garland for the lOng of the grave. [Exit. 
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Scene I. An apartment in the ducal castle 

The Dcex and Thorwald 

Dithe. Let them be married ; give to Adaimar 
The street society of woman’s sool. 

As we impregnate Dam ash swords -with odour 
Pressed from young flowers' bosoms, so to sweeten 
And purify war’s lightning. For the other, 

■iVho catches love by eyes, the court has stars. 

That will take up in his tempestuous bosom 
The shining place she leaves. 

Thojar. It shall be done : 

The bell, that will ring merrily for their bndal. 

Has bat few hours to score first. 

D'.the. Good. I have seen too 

Our ripe rebellion’s ringleaders. They meet 
By moonrise ; with them I ; to-night will be 
Fiends’ jubilee, with heaven’s spy among them. 

What else was't that you asked ? 

Thara. The melancholy lady you brought with 
you ? 

Duks. Thorwald. I fear her s is a broken heart. 
Ifhen first I met her in the Egyptian prison. 

She was the rosy morning of a woman ; 

Beauty was rising, bat the starry grace 
Of a calm cnildhood might be seen m her. 

But since the death of Wolfram, who fell there. 
Heaven and one single soul onlv know how, 

I have not dared to look upon her sorrow'. 

Thorzv, Methinks she’s too unearthly beautiful. 

Old as I am. I cannot look at her, 

.And hear her voice, that touches the heart’s core, 
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Without a dread that she mil fade o' th' instant. 
There’s too much heaven in her . oft it rises, 

And. pouring out about the lovely earth. 

Almost dissolves it. She is tender too ; 

And melancholy is the sweet pale smile, 

With which she gently doth reproach her fortune. 
Duke. What ladies tend lur ^ 

Thorw M\ Ainala . sh< ujll not often see 

One of the oth» r-' 

Duk i<M) muLh solitude 

Mainta’iis her la tins gnrt I uiU look to’t 
Hereafter , for the present I’ve enough. 

We must not meet again before to-morrow. 

Thorw. I may have something to report . . , 
Duke. Ho ! Ziba. 


Enter Ziba 

Ziba, Lord of my life I 

Duke I bought tins man of Afric from an /Vrab, 
Under tlie sh.Mio\s .n a pvrainul 
For manv jesstN lit h.tth skiU in langUwige : 

And knowledge ls in luni root. llowci. and fruit, 

A palm with winged imagination in it. 

Whose roots stretch even underneath the grave, 

And on them hangs a lamp of magic science 
In his soul's deepest mine, where folded thoughts 
Lie sleeping on the tombs of magi dead ; 

So said his master when he parted with him. 

I know him skilful, faithful , take lum with you ; 

He’s fit for many services 

Thorw. I’ll him : 

Whit thou be faithful, Moor ^ 

Ziba. As soul to body. 

Thorw. Then follow me. Farewell, my noble 

pilgrim. [Exeunt Thorwald and Ziba. 

Duke. It was a fascination, near to madness, 
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■WMch held me subjugated to that maiden. 

Whjr do 1 now so coldly speak of her. 

When there is nought between us ? O ! there is, 

A deed as black as the old towers of Hell. 

But hence ! thou torturing weakness of remorse ; 

’Tis- time when I am dead to think on that ; 

Yet my sun shines ; so courage, heart, cheer up : 

Who should be merrier than a secret villain ? [Exit. 


Scene II 

Aitolhcr room in the same 
Sibylla and Am.\la 

ft 

■Sibyl. I would I were a fairy, Amala, 

Or knew some of those winged vizard women. 

Then I could bnng you a more precious gift. 

Tis a wild graceful flower, whose name I know not ; 
Call it Sibylla's love, while it doth live ; 

And let it die that you may contradict it. 

And say my love doth not, so bears no fruit 
Take it. I wish that Iiappincss may c\ er 
Flow through your days as sweetly and as still. 

As did the beauty and the hie to this 
Out of its roots. 

Amala. Thanks, my kind Sibylla ; 

To-morrow I will wear it at my wedding. 

Since that must be. 

Sibyl. thou then thscontented ? 

I thought the-iiii^oicc was thine, and .Adalmar 
A noble w.irrlor v.'orthy of lus fortune. 

Amala. O yes\ brave, honourable is mv bride- 
groom, \ 

But -somewliat cold\>erhaps. If his wild brother 
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Had but more constancy and less insolence 
In loi'c, he were a man much to my heart. 

But. .as it IS. I must, I wall be happy : 

And Adalmar deserves that I should love liim. 

But see how night o’ertakes us. Good rest, dear ; 

We will no more profane sleep's stillest hour. 

Sibyl. Good-night, then. [E.rcunl. 


Scr.Nn in 

A churchyard with the nuns of a spacious gothic cath- 
edral. On the cloister walls the Dance of Death is 
painted. On one side the sepulchre of the Dukes with 
massy carved folding doors. Moonlight 

Enter Isdrand and Siegfried 

Isbr. Not here ? That wolf-howled, witch-pnayed, 
owl-sunc fool, 

Fat motiv I moon lidh lirought the cats their light 
A whole thui's lunir, .iiid \t.t tiu'v are not met. 

I thought the bre.id and milki thick-spread lies, 

With which I plied them, would have drawn to head 
The state’s bad humours quickly, 

Siegfr. They delay 

Until the twalight strollers are gone home. 

Isbr. That may be. This is a sweet place methinks : 
These arches and their caves, now double-mghted 
With heaven’s and tliat creeping darkness, ivy. 

Delight me strangely. Ruined churches oft. 

As this, are crime's chief haunt, as ruined angels 
Straight become fiends Tlus tomb too tickletli me 
With its wild-rose branches Dost remember, Siegfried, 
About tlie buried Duchess f In this cradle 
I placed the new dead ’ here the changeling lies. 
Siegfr. Are we so near ? A frightful theft ] 
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t rtctcVi.- 


H I li.Tl t:inp. 


liii'l I'-ts iJittiir!) •>! tlioiiitUts r<! v'ltch niy i:i<-!iiciry 
;■ or vlmt tlioii'ri Koff "•o Ittvo otln r ;n 

Ant!. tlmnU t!ie ■•tniitv si tr-slnnf. 

Floiv ■f o!'*ors of onr otniiisi! 

As dill 

Out of 1 Enter .Vdmmm; tnl otkfr rtKis/’jVit.' ’ri 

.'Ju.'ii/rth late met, well met friends Wlif-re stav the 
To-morrnxcst ? 

Siry ' still few here. 

^ They arc contented 

- e steps proposed, and keep tlieir chambers 
oc.ho suspcctini; crowd of eyes, 

I j-oth feed wiUi liglits for niglitly gossip, 

■ i, strikes. 

Iiat cole That’s well to keep at home. 
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And hide, as doth Heaven's wratli. till the last minute. 
Little’s to say. \Vc fall as gently on them. 

As the first drops of Noah’s world-washing shower 
Upon the birds' wings and tlie leaves. Give each 
A copy of this paper : it contains 
A quick receipt to make a new creation 
In our old dukedom. Here stands he who framed it. 

The unknown pilgrim ' You have warrant, 
Isbrantl. 

For trusting him ’ 

Isbr I have 

Adalm Enough. How arc the citizens ? 

You feasted them these three days. 

Isbr. And have them the heart for’t. 

'Neatli Grussaii’s tiles sleep none, whose deepest 
bosom 

My fathom hath not measured ; none, whose thoughts 
I have not made a map of. In the depth 
And lab\Tinthinc home of tlic still soul. 

Where the seen tiling is imaged, and the whisper 
Joints the t\pocting spirit, mv spies, whicli are 
biispicion's Lieoping uonl^ h.ivc stolen in. 

And, with tlu'ir c\cd toelers. touched and -mounded 
The little hiding holes of cunuiiig tliought. 

And each dark crack in which a reptile purpose 
Hangs in its chrysalis unnpc for birtli. 

All of eacli heart I know. 

Duke. O perilous boast ! 

Fathom the ivavy caverns of all stars, 

Know every side of every sand in earth. 

And hold in little all the lore of man. 

As a dew’s drop doth miniature the sun * 

But never hope to leam the alphabet, 

In which the hierogl3"pUic human soul 
More changeably is painted, than the rainbow 
Upon the cloudy pages of a shower, 

Whose thunderous hinges a wild wind doth turn. 
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Know all of each ! when each tlotli shift liis thought 
More often in a minute, than the air 
Dust on a summer path. 

Ishr. Liquors can lay them : 

Grape-juice or vcm-juicc. 

Duke. Yet there may be one. 

Whose misty mind's perspective still lies hid. 

Isbr. Ha 1 stranger, where ? 

Dube. A quiet, listening, flesh-concealed soul. 

Isbr. Arc the ghosts eavesdropping ? Konc, that 
do live. 

Listen besides ourselves. . 

A struggle behind : Siegfried drags JLtnio forward. 

WTio’s there ’ 

Siegfr. A fellow, 

"Who crouched behind the bush, dipping his cars 
Into the stream of your discourse. 

Isbr. Come forward, 

Mario. Then lead me. Were it noon, I could not 
find him 

W'hose voice commands me : in these callous hands 
There is as much perception for the light. 

As in the depth of ray poor dayless eyes. 

Isbr. Thy hand then. 

Mario. .-Irt thou leader here ’ 

Isbr. Perchance. 

Mario. Then listen, as I listened unto you. 

And let my life and storj- end together. 

If it seem good to you. A Roman am I ; 

A Roman in unroman times : I’ve slept 
At midnight in our Capitolian rums. 

And breathed the ghost of our great ancient world, 
MTiich there doth walk : and among glorious \dsions. 
That the unquiet tombs sent forth to me. 

Learned I the love of freedom. Scipio saw I 
Washing the stains of Carthage from his sword. 

And his freed poet, playing on his lyre 
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A melody men’s souls did smg unto . 

Oak-bound and laurelled heads, each man a country ; 
And in the midst, like a sun o’er the sea 
(Each helm in the crowd gilt by a ray from him). 
Bald Julius sitting lonely m his car. 

Within the circle of whose laurel wreath 
All spirits of the earth and sea were spell-bound 
Doira uith him to the grave ' Doim with the god ! 
Stab. Cassius ; Brutus, through him , through him, all ' 
Dead. — As he fell there was a tearing sigh . 

Earth stood on him ; her roots were m Ins heart ; 
They fell together. Caesar and his world 
Lie m the Capitol ; and Jove lies there. 

With all the gods of Rome and of Olympus , 

Corpses : and does the eagle batten on them ’ 

No ; she is flown : the owl sits m her nest ; 

The toge is cut for cowls ; and falsehood dozes 
In the chair of freedom, triple-crowned beast, 

.icing Cerberus. Thence I have come in tune 
To see one grave for fool oppression dug. 

Though I may share it 

Isbr. Nay thou'rt a bold heart. 

Welcome among us. 

. Mario. I was guided hither 

'By one in white, garlanded like a bride, 

Dii'inely beaaii/ul, leading me soStiy ; 

And she doth place my hand in thine, once more 
Biddmg me guard her honour amongst men ; 

And so I will, with death to him that soils it • 

For she is Liberty. 

Adabn. In her name we take thee . 

And for her sake welcome thee brotherly. 

■At the right time thou comest to us, dark man, 

■Like an eventful unexpected night, 

Wliich finishes a row of plotting days. 

Fulfilling their designs. 

Isbr. 


Now then, my fellows. 
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No more ; but to our unsuspected liomes. 

Good night to all who rest ; hope to the watchful. 
Stranger, wth me (lo Mario). 

[Exctiiil • mancl Duke. 
Duke. I’m old and desolate. O were I dead 
With thee, m3' wife ! Oft have I lam b3- night 
Upon th3’ grave, and burned with the mad wish 
To raise thee up to life. Thank God, whom then 
I might have thought not pitiful, for lending 
No ear to such a pra3’er. Far bettor were I 
Thy grave-fellow, than thou alive with me. 

Amid the fears and perils of the time. 

Enter Ziba 

Who’s in the dark there ? 

Ziba. One of the dark’s colour : 

Ziba, th}' slave. 

Duke. Come at a wish, m3' Arab. 

Is Thonvald’s house asleep 3'et ? 

Ziba, No : his lights still bum. 

Duke. Go ; fetch a lantern and some working 
felloivs 

With spade and pickaxe. Let not Thorwald come. 

In good speed do it. [Exit Ziba. 

That, alone is left me ; 

T ^vill abandon this ungrateful countr3'. 

And leave my dukedom’s earth behind me ; all, 

Sa^ie the small urn that holds my dead beloved . 

That relic will I-save from my wrecked princedom ; 
Beside'-itjiyo and die. 


Enter Thorwald, Ziba, and gravediggers 
r • , "Stains Thonvald with them ! 

-Tis aTtt’wa^X^^°" ^ 
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Thorw. I came to learn 

Whether the slave spoke true. This haunted hour. 
^Vhat would you with the earth ? Dig you for treasure ? 

Duke. Aye, I do dig for treasure. To the vault. 
Lift up the kneeling marble woman there. 

And delve down to the coffin. Aye, for treasure : 

The very dross of such a soul and body 
Shall stay no longer m tin-, laiul of hate 
I’ll covetously rake the .t-.Iu.s up 
Of this my love-consumed lucense «tar, 

And m a golden urn, over whose sides 
An unborn life of sculpture shall be poured, 

They shall stand ever on my chamber altar. 

I am not Heaven's rebel ; tlunk’t not of me ; 

Nor that I’d trouble her sepulchral sleep 
For a light end. Religiously I come 
To change the bed of my beloved lady. 

That what remains below of us may jom, 

Lilte its immortal. 

Tkoru. . There is no ill here : 

And yet this breaking through the walls, that sever 
The quick and cold, led never %et to good 

Ztba. Our work is done . betwixt the charmed 
moonslime 

And the coffin Ucs nought but a nettle’s shade. 

That shakes its head at the deed. 

Let tie mss go 
[E,i!eunt labourers. 
Now Death, thou shadoivy miser, 

I am thy robber ; be not merciful, 

But take me in requital. There is she then ; 

I cannot hold my tears, thinking how altered. 

O thoughts, ye fleeting, unsubstantial family ! 

Thou formless, newless, and unuttered memory I 
How dare ye yet survive that gracious image. 
Sculptured about the essence whence ye rose ? 

That words of hers should ever dwell m me. 
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Who is as if she never had been bom 
To ah earth’s millions, save this one ! Nay, prithee. 
Let no one comfort me. I’U monm awhile 
Over her memory. 

Thorw. Let the past be past. 

And Lethe freeze unwept on over it. 

What is, be patient with ; and. with what shah be. 
Silence the body-bursting spirit’s yearnings. 

Thou saj'’st that, when she died, that day was spht 
Ah beauty flesh could hold ; that day went down 
An oversouled creation. The time comes 
WTien thou shalt find again thy blessed love. 

Pure from ah earth, and with the usury 
Of her heaven-hoarded charms. 

Duke. Is this the silence 

That I commanded ? Fool, thou siy’st a lesson • 

Out of some philosophic pedant s book. 

I loved no desolate soul : she was a 'voman, 

Whose spirit I kneiv only through those hmbs. 

Those tender members thou dost dare despise ; 

By whose exhaustless beauty, infinite love. 

Trackless expression "only, I did leam 

That there was aught yet viewless and eternal ; 

Since they could come from such alone. Where is she ? 
Where shall I ever see her as she was ’ 

With the sweet smde, she smiled only on me ; 

With those eyes full of thoughts, none else could see ? 
Where shall I meet that brow and lip with mine ? 
Hence with thy shadows ! But her warm fair body, 
Where’s that ? There, mouldered to the dust. Old man 
If thou dost dare to mock my ears again 
With thy ridiculous, ghostly consolation. 

I’ll send thee to the blessings thou dost speak of. 
Tkoni'. For Heaven’s and her sake restrain this 
passion. 

Duke. She died. But Death is old and half worn out : 
Are there no chinks in’t ? Could she not come to me ? 
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Gho>ts have been seen ; but never in a tircara. 

After she'd siched her last was she the blessing 
Of these desiring eyes All. save my soul, 

And that but for her sake, w'ere his who knew* 

The spell of I%ndor and could raise her up. 

Th-^rxv. Another time th.at thought wore impious. 
VnrraM>nable longings. stRh as 
Fit not vour ae ' ai \ t**is -i I i -...’■r, , ^ ;; j-.ige 

Thou tio>t tif‘rnii ' , i i I'n 

Which ch h.T’ n i? -u lint i'»- s 

Z. > snule Ignorance ! 

But s f’u fi !iu« .lied strong necromancy 

Hatii set the cukU ol time and nature back ; 

And made Barth s root\ ruinous, grave-iloorecl caverns 
Throb with the pang-s ot birili Vm* were I ever 
Wicre the accused innocent did prat 
Acquittal from dead hp>. I would essay 
My sires* sepulchral magic. 

Duke. Slave, thou tempt'st me 

To lav m\ sword’s point to thy tliroat, and say 
* D'* It o" \i tin 't 

T>i r., r* "i- • « >ni in 

To cJltTis’i hopv,'' \'\. tlK'-' n » •In- : la i liu^s 
Or a sure cause ol it Come in and sleep 
To-morrow* wc’U talk further. 

Duke. Go in thou. 

Sleep no eyes of mine, till I have proved 

Thus slave's temptation. 

T/iorzv. Then I leave vou to him. 

Good-night again. [Bw/ Tho}wald. 

Duke Good-mgbt. ami quiet slumbers. 

Xow then thou juggling .-Mncati thou shadow. 
Think’st thou I will not murder thee tins night, 

If thou again dare tantalize my soul 
With thy accursed hints, thy hang boasts ’ 

Sa}', shall I stab thee ^ 

Ziha. Then thou murder'st truth. 

E 
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I spoke of vrhat I’d do. 

Duke. You fold ghost-lies. 

And held me for a fool because I wept. 

Now, once more, silence : or to-night I shed 
Drops royaller and redder than those tears. 

Enter IsBRAND and Siegfried 
Iskr. Pilgrim, not yet abed ? Why, ere you’ve time 
To lay your cloak down, heaven will strip ofi night. 
And show her daily bosom. 

Duke. Sir, my eyes 

Never did feel less appetite for sleep : 

I and my slave intend to watch till morrow. 

Ishr. Excellent. You’re a fellow of my humour. 

I never sleep o’ nights ; the black sky likes me, 

And the soul’s solitude, while half mankind 
Lie quiet in earth's shade and rehearse death. 

Come, let’s be merry ; I have sent ior wane. 

And here it comes. [/; ts brought in. 

These mossy stones about us 
Will serve for stools, although they have been turrets 
YTiich scarce aught touched but sunlight, or the claw 
Of the strong-winged eagles, who lived here 
.\nd fed on battle-bones. Come sit, sir stranger ; 

Sit too, my devil-coloured one ; here’s room 
Upon my rock. Fill. Siegfried. 

Siegfr. Yellow wine. 

And rich be sure. How like you it ? 

Duke. Better ne’er wetted hp. 

Isbr. Then fill again. Come, hast no song to-night, 
Siegfried ? Nor you, my midnight of a man ? 

I’m weary of dumb toping. 

Siegfr. \'et you sing not. 

.My songs arc staler than the cuckoo’s tune : 

.And you, companions ? 

Ouke. AVe arc quite unused. 

Ishr. Then you shall have a ballad of my making. 
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Sic^fr. How ? do you rhyme too ? 

Ishr. Sometimes. ^in rainy weather. 

Here’s uhnt I made one night, while picking poisons 
To make the rats a salad. 

Duke, And \\diat’.s your time ? 

Ishr. Wiat is the night-bird’s tune, whcrcuith she 
startles 

The bee out of Kls dream tint turtle 
Tlie inmost of h:-' ’ ••a- r ai: on ' 

^\^lat IS tile -x » .n. u’- n he is huilin:^ ' 

I hate \v>ur 1 um N I'^.i .ire mad* to come 
Round like a xjuirrci •> ca^t. and round again. 

We nightingales sing boldly irom our hearts : 

So listen to us. 


t/v Nurwo 

Squats on a toad-stool under a tree 
A bodiless chikHuU of life m tlie gloom, 

Cr}*iug Avith frog voice, * W'hat sliall I be ? 

Poor unborn ghost for mv mother killed me 
'^..irv.Wv iluv Ml lur \\iekc»l womb 

What ^’l.uI I l>' ' .’! 1 to the egg 

That b cracking aNundcr Nouder b\ Nile, 

And with eighteen toes. 

.\nd a snull-taking nose, 

!Make an EcA'ptian crocodile ? 

Smg. “ Catch a mummy by the leg 

And crunch him with an upper jaw, 
Wagging tail and clenching claw ; 

Take a bill-full from my craw, 

Neighbour raven, caw. O caw, 

Grunt, my crocky, pretty maw ! ” 

‘ Swine, shall I be you ^ Thou'rt a dear dog ; 
But for a smile, and kiss, and pout, 

I much prefer your black-Upped snout. 
Little, gruntless, fairy hog. 
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Godson of the hawthorn hedge. 

For, when Ringwood snuSs me out. 

And 'gins my tender paunch to grapple. 

Sing, “ ’Twixt your ancles visage wedge. 

And roll up hke an apple.” 

' Serpent Lucifer, how do you do ? 

Of your worms and your snakes I'd be one or two j 
For in this dear planet of wool and of leather 
'Tis pleasant to need neither shirt, sleeve, nor shoe, 
And have arm, leg, and belly together. 

Then aches your head, or are you lazy ? 

Sing. '■ Round your neck your belly UTap, 
Tah-a-top, and make your cap 
Any bee and daisy.” 

‘ I’ll not be a fool, like the nightingale 
WTio sits up all midnight without any ale. 

Making a noise with his nose ; 

Nor a camel, although 'tis a beautiful back ; 

Nor a duck, notwithstanding the music of quack. 

And the webby, mud-patting toes. 

I’ll be a new bird with the head of an ass. 

Two pigs’ feet, two mens' feet, and two of a hen ; 
Dei-il-winged ; dragon-bellied ; grave-]awed, because 
grass 

Is a beard that’s soon shaved, and grows seldom 
again 

Before it is summer , so cow all the rest , 

The new Dodo is finished. O ' come to my nest.’ 

Siegfr. A noble hymn to the belly gods indeed : 
Would that Pythagoras had heard thee, boy ! 

Isbr. I fear you flatter ; 'tis perhaps a little 
Too sweet and tender, but that is the fashion ; 

Besides my failing is too much sentiment. 

Fill the cups up, and pass them round again ; 
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I'm not my ni^^htly st*lt \ct 'Ilurc s cr< .itioji 
In the<c thick yellow <lrop.s By my faith. Sicgfrail, 
A man of meat anil watcrS a tiiin beast, 

But he who sails upon such waves as these 
Begins to be a fellow. The old pods 
' re only men ami wine 

> \ ^!T 1 !• r« •' t ' > r ' « T ni' morv 

Thc\ re dead ]k>< r ^ 1 ^ I'- ttl' 

Who has , . ,1 . > 11 'rMM.,n brow, 

Fuiinv V ’ . ’ ■j-’ , if.-i.!:-. and licit a pliO'^t 

Haunt'; i\- .n uini.i oUnipu-s' peak 

/f'/ Me > thai larih and h< aven arc grown bad 
nvighl'ciurs 

And have Mocked up the common door between 
them 

Five hundred years ago had wr sit liere 
So late and lonely, many a jolly ghost 
W'ould have joined company. 

Sici^rr. To trust in stor>% 

In the ol ! tinw^ T>«Mth wa^ a fexensh sleep, 

In whiili V tik'. t "tiler worlcl was cold 
And ihinh -pecij-lt'u s*» h'-. ■' itnur«ut> 

Came back to rningk with tlie crowds of earth : 

But now pre.at cities arc tran''plantcd tiuthcr, 
Memphis, and Babvlon. and either Thebes, 

And Priam's towerx- town w'ltli its one beech. 

The dea<l arc most and merriest : so be sure 
There will be no more hamitinp. till their towms 
Arc full to the garret ; then thex’Il shut their gates, 
To keep the living out. and perhaps leave 
A dead or two between both kingdoms 

Duke Ziba , 

Hear st thou j’hantastic mountebank, what’s said ? 

Ztba. Nay as I Ine and shall be one myself, 

I can command them hither. 

Jsbr. 

Ztba. 


\Miom ^ 

Departed spirits. 
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Duke. He -who dares tltink that words of human 
speech. 

A chalky ring with monstrous figirres in it, 

Or smoky flames can draw the distant souls 
Of those, whose hones and monuments are dust. 

Must shudder at the restless, broken death 
^^^vich he himself in age shall fall into. 

Ishr. Suppose we four had lived in Cjtus’ time. 

And had our graves under Ega-ptian grass. 

D’vou think, at whistling of a necromant, 

I’d leave my wine or subterranean love 
To know his bidding ? Mummies cannot puU 
The breathing to them, when they’d learn the news 
Ziba. Perhaps they do. in sleep, m swoons, in fevers ; 
But your belief’s not needed. 

(To the Duke) You remember 
The damsel dark at ^fecca, whom ne saw 
Weeping the death of a pale summer flower. 

Which her spear-slam beloved had tossed to her 
Galloping into battle ? 

Duke. . Happy one I 

Whose eyes could yield a tear to soothe her sorrows. 
But what’s that to the point ? 

Ziba. -ks those tears fell. 

A magic scholar passed ; and. their cause known. 
Bade her no longer mourn ; he called a bud. 

And bade it -with its bill select a grain 
Out of the gloomy deathbed of the blossom. 

The feathery bee obeyed ; and scraped aside 
The sand, and dropped the seed mto its grave ; 

And there the old plant lay. still and forgotten. 

By its just budding grandsons ; but not long ; 

For soon the floral necromant brought foruT 
A wheel of amber (such may Clotho use 
tYhen she spins hves). and, as he turned and suno". 
The mould was cracked and shouldered up : there rame 
A curved stalk, and then two leaves unfurled. 
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And slow and straight betuccn thrm there arose* 
Ghostily still, ajiain the crouneil ilouer 
Is It not easier to raise a man. 

Wliosc soul strives upward ever, than a plant. 

Whoso xcry life stanils lialfway on death's road. 
Asleep and buned half ? 

Diikt Thi‘» was a cheat 

The herb uas born anru au* i»f » s* • I, 

Kot raised out (d • bt/in skM* ton 
What tri't i'* jt; in the ol 

Of a k'host , 

Of his niplit-coming tempest -waved phantom: 

And even as there is a round <Iry k’T‘am 
In a plant's sheleton. uhicli beinR buned 
Can raise the herb’s green bo*I\ up acain : 

So IS there such in man. a seeil-sh.iped l>one, 
Aldabaron. called by tlic Hebrews Liu. 

W^ich, being laid into the ground, will bear 
After three thousand years the grass of fiesh, 

The Mo(>(]\ sn\d-posst*sscd weed called man. 

Jsht I <i'‘. a trick tlien in all Iiaste. I prithee. 
The world's nMii-«.r nnnn d . u mt no more of thernj 
But show me. it \ovi will, soim fiairdeeijed cliost ; 
Rome’s motlier. the slie-wolf , or the fat goat 
From whose dugs Jove sucked godhead ; any tlung ; 
Pif^. bii}}ocJx% g'oose ; for the}’ have gobhns too, 

Else* ours would have no dinner. 

y^jba. Were you -worthy, 

I’d raise a spirit w'hom your conscience knows ; 

And he w'ould drag thee down into that world, 
Wliithcr thou didst send him 

Iskr Thanks for the oficr. 

Our wine’s out. and these clouds, whose blackest wombs 
Seem sw-elling with a second ccntaur-birtli, 

Threaten plain water So good-night 

[Erif SlEGFRtED. 

Duke. Obstinate slav’c 1 Now that w’e arc alone. 
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Durst thou again say life and soul has lifted 
The dead man from the grave, and sent him walking 
Over the earth ? 

Ziia. I say it, and wdl add 

Deed to my word, not oath Within what tomb 
Dwells he, whom you would call ? 

Duke. There. But stand off I 

If you do juggle with her holy bones. 

By God I’ll murder thee. I don’t believe you. 

For here next to Tc\y heart I wear a bond. 

Written in the blood of one who was my friend. 

In which he swears that, dying first, he would 
Borrow some night his body from the ground. 

To visit me once more. One day we quarrelled, 
Swords hung beside us and we drew • he fell. 

Yet never has his bond or his revenge 

Raised him to my bedside, haunting his murderer. 

Or keeping blood-sealed promise to his friend. 

Does not this prove you he ’ 

Ztba. ’Tis not my spell : 

Shall I try that with him ? 

Duke. Ro, no ! not him. 

The heavy world press on him, where he hes. 

With all her towers and mountains ' 

Ziba. Listen, lord. 

Time was when Death was young and pitiful. 

Though callous now by use : and then there dwelt. 
In the thin world above, a beauteous Arab, 

Unmated yet and bojnsh. To his couch 
At night, which shone so starry through the boughs, 
A pale flower-breathed nymph with dewy hair 
Would often come, but all her love was silent ; 

And ne er hy daylight cotdd he gaze upon her. 

For ray bj- ray, as morning came, she paled, 

And lilce a snow of air dissolv’d i’ th’ light. 

Leaving behind a stalk with lilies hung. 

Round which her womanish graces had' assembled. 
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So did the early lovo-lime *'i his vouih 

willi delii^lit hut when, (ompellfd at length. 

He left the uiKIs and wootls for riotous cainp^ 

And din’s full of men. he saw* no more. 

Tho' prayCfi and wept for. lus old hcvl-limc vision. 
The pale dissolving maiden. He would wander 
Sletpl'xs about the waste « Ids 

Askin;: th* t < hi. NX >.‘i , A -» • , x t I t'u’ / s 

' WTo shari.: ni\ <>n\ > \\ \ .x • i\ imi ' Where 

IS xh' ' 

Thus A i^s\ Inin \l-proi.nd, 

WluruM 1 n. !■ liin; gri\c wide for food, 

■ Who was •'hf ' ’ cried he and the earthj' mouUi 
Did move its nettle- I'earded lips together. 

And said ‘ 'Twns I — I, Death hclioKl our child I ’ 

The wanderer looked, and on the lap of tho pit 
A young child slept ns at a mother's breast. 

He raised it and he reared it. From that infant 
My race, tlie dcalli-begotten, draw tlieir blood : 

Our pr.itcr for the dise.-iseil works more than medicine ; 
Our oit --ttiir. erei h.iirs and happy 

'lo new-biirn 1111.011^ .md m i i^e <>t need, 

Tlic dead and gom .in rc-btgult<Ti b\ us, 

And mothcrlessly born to second life. 

Duke, I've heard your talc. Xow c.xorcise : but 
mark 1 

If thou dost dare to make my heart thy fool. 

I’ll send thee to thy grave-mouthed grandain, Arab. 

Ziba. Wilt thou submit unmurraunng to all evils, 
Wdiich this recall to a forgotten being 
May cause to thee and thine ? 

Duke. With all my soul. 

So I may take the good. 

Ziba. And art thou ready 

To follow, if so be its will, the ghost. 

Whom you will re-imbody. to the place 
Wdiich it doth now inhabit ? 
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Duke. My first -svisli. 

Kow to your sorcery ; and no more conditions. 

In hopes I may break off. All ill be mine, 

MTiich shall the world revisit wnth the being 
That lies inthin. 

Ziba. Enough. Upon this scroll 

Are ivritten words, which read, even in a wliisper, 
Would in the air create another star ; 

And, more than thunder-tongued storms in the sk>'. 
Make the old world to quake and sweat with fear ; 
And, as the chilly damps of her death-swoon 
Fall and condense, they to the moon reflect 
The forms and colours of the pale old dead. 

Laid there among the bones, and left to bum 
UMth sacred spices, its keen vaporous power 
Would draw to life the earliest dead of all, 

Swift as the sun doth ravish a dew drop 

Out of a flower. But see, the torch-flame dies : 

How shall I light it ? 

Duke. Here’s my useless blood-bond 

These words, that should have W'aked illumination 
Within a corpse’s eyes, will make a tinder, 
tVhose sparks might be of life instead of fire. 

Burn it. 

Ziba. An incense for thy senses, god of those. 

To whom life is as death to us ; who w'ere. 

Ere our grey ancestors wrote history' ; 

t\Tien these our ruined tow'ers were in the rock ; 

And our great forests, rvhich do feed the sea 
With storm-souled fleets, lay in an acorn’s cup ; 

When all was seed that now is dust ; our minute 

Invisibly far future. Send thy spirit 

From plant of the air, and from the air and earth, 

And from earth’s rvorms. and roots, again to gather* 

The dispersed being, ’mid rvhose bones I place 

The words which, spoken.shall destroy death’s kingdom. 

And which no voice, but thunder, can pronounce. 
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Srarrovv fill bone, and vmc-Uko voms nin round them, 
.‘\nd flesh, thou ijrass. mown ucrl thon lonq apo — 
Kow comes the browai dry aitcr-crop. Ho ' ghost 1 
There's thy old heart a-bcating, and thy life 
Burning on the old hc.irtli. Come home again ! 

Duhr Hush I Do you hear a noise ? 

Zihit. It IS the sound 

Of the ghost’s foot on J,a*'o>»‘s 1 ui.l''r-nines 

Duke. More hl.e th* tri r.! upon d inu'' stonv steps 
Out of a ilune* on Is»si tiuui In .ir .i tloor 
Dro]i Its ere.n bolt ini'. er.ite upon its limges '> 

E-J'o Sirpentme Hell ' fluit is thy staircase echo, 
(.■Isiifr) And thv jaus’ groaning. What betides it? 

Duke. Thou hum.an inurder-time of night, 

Wliat ha.st thou done ’ 

Ziha. My task ; give me to death, if the air has 
not 

What was the earth’s but now. Ho there ! i’ th’ vault. 

.‘I foire \\1io breaks my death ? 

Eif'r I'riu on thv bodv take up thy old limbs, 

.'iini l.'ieii lone lortli fond'-l>orn 

Duke. Oil' innnient’s peace ! 

Let me remember uh.it a gr.ice she h.ul. 

Even in her dying lioiir licr soul set not. 

But at its noon Doatii like a cloud came o’er it, 

And now hath passed away. O come to me. 

Thou clear returned spirit of my wife ; 

And. surely as 1 clasp thee once again, 

Tlioti shalt not die without me. 

Ziha. Ho 1 there. Grave, 

Is life within thee ? 

The Eoifc. Melvcric, I am here. 

Duke. Did st hear that whisper ’ Open, and let in 
The blessing to my eyes, whose subtle breatli 
Doth penetrate my heart’s quick ; and let me hear 
That dearest name out of those dearest lips, 

Wio comes back to my heart ? 
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Mandrake runs out oj the sepulchre 

Ziba. Momus of Hell, what’s this ? 

Duke. Is this thv ^^Tetched jest, thou villanous fool ? 
But I will punish thee, by heaven ; and thou too 

[To Mandrake, 

Shalt soon be what thou shouldst have better acted. 

Mandr. Excuse me : as you have thought proper 
to call me to the living, I shall take the liberty of re- 
maining alive. If you want to speak to another ghost, 
of longer standing, look into the old lumber-room of a 
vault again ; some one seems to be putting himself 
together there. Good-night, gentlemen, for I must 
travel to Egypt once more. [Exit. 

Duke. Thou disappointed cheat ' Was this a fellow, 
WTiom thou hadst hired to act a spectral part ? 

Thou see’st how well he does it But away ' 

Or I will teach thee better to rehearse it 

Ziba. Death is a hypocrite then, a white dissembler. 
Like all that doth seem good ! I am put to shame. 

[Exit. 

Duke. Deceived and disappointed vain desires ! 

W’by laugh I not, and ridicule myself ? 

’Tis still, and cold, and nothing in the air 
But an old grey twilight, or of eve or mom 
I know not which, dim as futurity. 

And sad and hoary as the ghostly past. 

Fills up the space. Hush 1 not a wind is there, 

Hot a cloud sails over the battlements, 

Hot a bell tolls the hour. Is there an hour ? 

Or is not all gone by, which here did hive. 

Of men and their life’s ways ? Could I but hear 
The ticking of a clock, or some one breathing. 

Or e’en a cricket’s chirping, or the grating 
Of the old gates amidst the marble tombs, 

I should be sure that this was still the world. 

Hark ! Hark ! Doth nothing stir ? 
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Xo light, anti ^lill no light ht suits tins i,*host 

That mocVs the thiwn. unaIttTtfl - stiU no souml ? 

Ko voice ot in. in ^ No crv oj hvast ^ No rustle 

Of any moving creature > An<l sure I feel 

That 1 ronnim tiie same . no more roumi bloocl-ilrops 

Roll 3(»vousiy along niv pulseless veins 

‘Ihf ,*ir I ^»t•In to breathe i- -tiM tlx '.anu' 

An- 1 the gr< at 'ir* n’lul th..is ' • • ■ - t ^ t>’er 

me 

Must rem .me • ’ mt. t.i. 1 - - 

Thi" ni' X - lit M - e . IX.- ) . , * \ • i ukt.. . 

Lt ' ’'lu* \ h it u I I r >>' » - iuw • . J i ipK- 

Ami 1 ,i’ii It It -n all th.il Ion* 

Pent in tUw iMrrow ht»rnbl' toiuiction 
Hat the (leail sunn will uakt ’ Ms Venes ris.* 

Rise up. my wife’ (me look * r- Woiiram (onus, 
Quick, or It IS too late tlie luuriiere.l hasten ’ 

My best-beloved, come once to my heart . , . 

But ah ' who <art tliou ^ 

[ / /' . //' - Ou <■ f^\thhre ilv open and discover 

Woi-PRAM. 
u I 1 . tii'u i- rer, 

To whoso lu'virt tiiou da’-'t lot.x with ll''Tli<l pn'iH'SC 
Duke. Lie of an eves beeone * Are thou ncit dead ^ 
Arc not the worm.s, that ate thv marrow, de.ad ^ 

What dost thou lierc, thou wretched gobhn fool ? 
Tlunk’st thnii T fear thcc ’ Thou man-mocking air, 
Thou art not truer than a mirror’s image, 

Nor half .so lasting. Back again to cofhn, 

Thou baffled idiot spectre, or haunt ci.uUes 
Or slay, and I’ll laugh at thee Guard thyself, 

If thou pretemloi-t life 

W'olft . Is this thin air, that thrusts thy sword aw'ay ’ 
Flesh, bones, and soul, and blood that thou stoVst froin 
me. 

Upon thy summons, bound by heart-red letters, 

Here Wolfram stands . w'hat w'ouldst thou ? 
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Duhe. Wliat sorcery else. 

But that cursed compact, could have made full Hell 
Boil over, and spill thee, thou topmost damned ? 

But down again ! I’ll see no more of thee. 

Hound to thy kennel, to your colfm bones. 

Ghost to thy torture ! 

Woljr. Thou returnest with me ; 

So make no hurry. I nail stay awhile 

To see how the old world goes, feast and be merry. 

And then to work again. 

Duke. Barest thou stand there. 

Thou shameless vapour, and assert thyself, 

HTiile I defy, and question, and deride thee ? 

The stars, I see them dying : clearly all 

The passage of tliis night remembrance gives me, 

And I think coolly : but my brain is mad, 

Else why behold' I that ’ Is't possible 
Thou’rt true, and worms have vomiteil thee up 
Upon this nnd of earth ’ Xo , thou shalt vanish. 
Was it for this I hated thee and killed thee ? 

I’ll have thee dead again, and hounds and eagles 
Shall be thy graves, since this old, earthy one 
Hath spat thee out for poison. 

Wolfr. Thou, old man. 

Art helpless against me. I shall not harm thee ; 

So lead me home. I am not used to sunlight, - 
And morn’s a-breakmg. 

Duke. Then there is rebellion 

Against aU kings, even Death. Jlurder’s worn out 
And full of holes ; I'll never make’t the prison. 

Of what I hate, again. Come with me, spectre ; 

If thou wilt live against the body’s laws. 

Thou murderer of Kature. it shall be 
A question, which haunts which, while thou dost last. 
So come with me. [B.veini/. 
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ACT IV 

ScEsn I, An apartment tn the Governor's palace 
The Di'KI: an / ati ,;7 . - / ’ / 

Diihr Vo'ir Inr-! - • * j - \ - l - 

Jr/, t i \n !u)ur aijo he rose ' 

About tla- t n.t lu bus\ uiih his falcons. 

Anri tlun lie takt^ hi’^^ meal. 

Duke. I'b wait for him. 

\L^^t (ittcndnrA. 

How strange it is that I can live to.<!as , 

Xay look like other men. who !i i\ -• i>« < n sh - ping 
On quiet pillows and not drr.unt ' \Kilunks 
The look of the vs.-iM " \ li* a in* in uh up 
O’er gr i' « iP'i ir r\ -i- pti > m ’ r. n ii,n- s true 
But V ’ M 1 . . - ! I . .1 ‘ 

Til' j-i nU ih 1 

Each da\ In vsalk^ a in.!- ■' i . . i m 

\Miich fall behind and gra/' hini h jm ^ > 

Then would he know that Life’s a siiu h pdL^run, 
Fighting unarmed amongst a thousaml soldiers. 

It IS this infinite invisible 

\\Tiich we must learn to know, and yet to scorn. 

And, from the scorn of that, regard the \vorld 
As from the edge of a far star. Now then 
I feel me in the tliickest of the battle ; 

The arrow ‘Shower pours down, swords hew, mines 
open 

Their ravenous mouths about me ; it rains death 
But chcerly I defy tlie braggart storm, 

And set my back against a rock, to fight 
Till I am bloodily won. 
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T!:or^-. How ? here already ? 

I’m glad on't. and to see you look so clear 
After tliat idle talk. How .ii.i it end ' 

D;ikc. Scarcely as I expecteii 
Thor-'. Dared he conjure ? 

But surely you have seen no ghost last night : 

You seem to have supped well and slept. 

Dul:. We’d wine. 

And some wild singing. Of the necromancy 
We’ll speak no mere. Ha ! Do you see a shadow ? 
Thor-'. Aye : and the man who casts it. 

Duhe. 'Tis true ; my eyes are dim and dull with 
■watching. 

This castle that fell down, and was rebuilt 
With the same stones, is the old castle st-dl ; 

And so with him. 


Er.Ur WoLFEAii 

Thors;. What mean you ? 

Dt'hc. Impudent goblin 

Barest thou the daylight ? Dar’st bo seen of more 
Than me, the guhti' ? Vanish! Though thou'rt there. 
1'U not believe I see thee. Or is this 
The work c: urtromantic Cor.s.;.T.cr ' Ha ' 

Tis notl.uis i'lt a r.iture irrtain it 

Strange visions my good T'ucrwatl are begotten. 

When Sleep o’exshadows waking. 

Thorar. Who's the stranger ? 

Vou speak as one familiar. 

Duke. Is 

aught here 

Besides ourselves 5 I think not. 

Thors;. y-gj. 

Straight on the man. 

Dtthe. A vfllanous friend of mine ; 

Of whom I must speak well, and still permit hlTn 
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To follow me. So thou'rt yet msible. 

Thou grave-breaker ! If thou unit haunt me thus. 

I’ll make thee my fool, ghost, my jest and zany. 

’Xis his officious gratitude that pains me : 

The carcase owes to me its rumous life 
(Betiveen whose broken walls and hideous arches 
You see the other world’s grey spectral light) ; 
Therefore he clings to me so ivdv 
Now, gobhn, he about it Tis in truth 
A faithful slave. 

Wolfr If I had come unsummoned. 

If I had burst into your sunny world. 

And stolen msibility and birth 

Against thy prayers, thus shouldst tliou speak to 
me : 

But thou hast forced me up, remember that, 

I am no fiend, no foe ; then let me hear 
These stem and tj-rannous rebukes no more. 

Wilt thou be utth the born, that have not died ? 

I vanish now a short farewell 1 fade ; 

The air doth melt me and, my form being gone, 

I’m all thou see’st not. [He disappears. 

Duke. Dissolved hlie snow in water ! Be my cloud, 
ily breath, and fellow soul, I can bear all. 

As long as thou art viewless to these others. 

Kow there are two of us. How stands the bridal ? 
Thorw. This evening ’twill be held. 

Duke. Good ; and our plot 

Leaps on your pleasure’s lap ; here comes my gang ; 
Away with you. [B.rif Thorw .v.d, 

I do begin to feel 

As if I were a ghost among the men. 

As aU, whom I loved, are ; for their affections 
Hang on things new, young, and unknown to me : 

And that I am is but the obstinate will 
Of this my hostile body. 

F 
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I shall lie trembling. Pilgrim, plead for me 
AVith a tongue love-oilcd. 

Dtihe. Win her, sir, and «e.ar her. 

But you and she arc scarcely for one world. 

Islii. Enough ; I'll M,-ed her. Siegfried, come with 
me ; 

We ll talk about it in the rainv ucathcr 
Pilgrim, anon I find vou in the ruin^ 

Where we had wine l.i^t me, it 

|; rii Ii't/A Mi.i.rniED. 
Adalm Wiiiil i tli.it It .dl Mere oier. and well over! 
Suspicions ihisii ujioti me here and there 
But Mc'rc m the mid Occam without compass. 

Winds wild, and billows rolling us aw'.ay : 

Onwards with hope 1 

Duhe, Of what ’ ^ outh is it possible 

That thou art toiling here for liberty. 

And others’ svclfaro, and such virtuous shadows 
As philosophic fools and beggars raise 
Out of the world that’s gone ’ Thou’lt sell thy b'lrth- 
neht 

For incciise pi uv , k'l tickling to ihe cense 
Than Esau's poti.nge steam > 

Adalm. Xo, not for these. 

Fame’s breath and praise, its shadow. ’Tis my humour 
To do wliat's right and good. 

Duke. Thoii'rtastrangeprince. 

Why all the world, except some fifty lean ones. 

Would, in your place and at j'Oiir ardent years. 

Seek the delight that lies in woman’s limbs 

And mountain-covering grapes What’s to be royal. 

Unless you pick those girls, W'hosc cheeks you fancy. 

As one would cowslips ^ .■\nd see hills and valleys 

Mantled in autumn with the snaky plant, 
tVhose juice is the right madness, the best godship ? 
Hav'e men, and beasts, and woods, with flower and fruit 
From all the earth, one’s slaves ; bid the worm eat 
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Tins pilgrim’s shape will hang about ami guard thee, 
Being but the shadow of my sunniness, 

Loolang in patience through n cloudy lime. 


ScENC II. A i^aiden 
Srm 1 1 \ 1! i \ nu t f 

Athulf Tmia ni* n>» () \ou specious 

cr* atur<. s 

So poisonous to the <*vc * <fO’ \ou sow madness ; 
Ami one of nou, .lUliough I cannot curse licr. 

Will make my ptavc a tmirdcTcr’s I’ll do nought ; 
But leather drink and rc%el at \our bridal 
And why not Isbrand ^ Manv such a scrjient 
Both hek heaven's dew out of as s\soet a llowcr. 

Wed. wed I I’ll not prevent it. 

Sihyl. I beseech thee, 

If there be an\ tie of love between llicc 
.\n(l lur ui'o I" ih\ br(»iinr'> 

Athulf ('ur^t the word ’ 

And trebly curse the deed that ina»!>. us brothers ’ 

0 that I had been bora the man I hate ’ 

Any, at least, but one. Then — sleep my soul ; 

And walk not in thy sleep to do the act, 

Which thou must ever dream of. My fair lady, 

1 would not be the reason of one tear 
Upon thy bosom, if the times were other ; 

If women were not women. Wlien the world 
Turns round the other way. and doing Cain*hke 
Passes as mcrnlv as doing Eve-like, 

Then I'll be pitiful Let go my hand ; 

It is a mischievous limb, and may run w'ild, 

Doing the thing its master would not, [E.r/f. 

Sibyl. Then no one hears me. O I the world’s too 
loud, 
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With trade and battle, for my feeble cry 
To rouse the Ih-ing. The invisible 
Hears best ivhat is unspolcen ; and my thoughts 
Have long been calling comfort from the grave. 

WOLTRAM •■uddo'.ly appears, m the tyarment of a may.k 

WoHr. Ladv, you called me. 

Sihyl. ■ I ? 

Woljr. The word was Comfort: 

A name by which the master, whose I am, 

Is named by many wise and many wretched. 

Will you wth me to the place where sighs are not ; 

A shore of blessing, \shich disease doth beat i! 
Sea-like, and dashes those whom he would wreck 
Into the arms of Peace ? But ah ’ what su 1 - 
You’re young and must be merry in tiie uorld . 

Have friends to envy, lovers to b- tra\ \o.i , 

And feed young chddren witn tl.. h'ool wi \our heart. 
Till they have sucked up stn ugth enough to break it. 
Poor woman I Art thou nothing but the Straw- 
Bearing a heavy poison, and, that shed. 

Cut down to be stamped on ? But thou’rt i’ tli’ blade ; 
The green and milky sun-deceived grass ; 

So stand till the scythe comes, take shine am! siiower. 
And the wind fell you gently. 

SibyJ. Bo not go. 

Speak as at first v-ou did ; there was m the words 
A mystery and music, which did thaw 
The hard old rocky world into a flood. 

Whereon a swan-drawn boat seemed at mv feet 
Rocking on its blue billows ; and I heard 
Harmonies, and breathed odours from an isle 
Whose flowers cast tremulous shadows m the’dav 
Of an immortal sun, and crowd the banks 
H hereon immortal human Idnd doth couch 
This I have dreamt before ; your speech recalled it. 
So speak to soothe me once again. 
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Wolfr. {Ast/ie) Sn.nke Death. 

Sweet as the cowslip’s lioney is thy whisper 

0 let this dove escape thee! I'll not ple.id, 

1 will not be thy stiifor to this innocent : 

Open thy cragqy jaws ; speak. colTin-tonRucd. 
Persuasions tliroiigh the dancinR of the ycw-lKuiRh 
-Vnd the crow's nest upon it ( ‘Ihin!) I.ady fair. 
Listen not to mo look not on me n.or*' 

I have a fasem ition in ipn ".n.u 
A maqnot in n\\ look o ii !■ ir.iq. \ on dounw.irJs. 
From hopi .m 1 hlo \ on Mt lour no? upon me, 

.\nd think 1 stand upon this o.irtli besulc you : 

-Ahu? ' 1 am upon a juttini; stone. 

Which crumbles down the steeps of an abyss ; 

And you, above me far. qrow wild and Riddy • 

Leave me, or you must fall into the deep 

Sibyl. I leave thee never, nor thou mo O no! 

You Itnow not what a heart you spurn away ; 

Mow good it mif'ht be, if love cherished it ; 

And how ilcstrtod 'tis ; .ah so deserted. 

That I hill oltin ui~ti.'d .i quo.,! uoiild come, 
tt'iioso loll iiiiq .1 ill lut It 1 urii not thou, the lasL 
Thou sec St Im loniiq liow li ippi iiiielit 1 lie' 

And yet I only iiisli those tears 1 sited 
Were r.aining on mv graie. If thoii'lt not love me, 
Then do mo the next office ; show me only 
The shortest path to solitary dc.ath. 

H'ol/r. You're moved to wildness, maiden. Beg not 
of me. 

I can grant nothing good : quiet thi sell. 

And seek heaven’s help Farewell 

Sibyl. Wilt thou leave mo ? 

Unpitying. aye unmoved in cheek and heart, 

Stern, selfish mortal ? Hast thou heard my prayer ; 
ITast seen me weep ; hast seen my limbs to quiver. 
Like a storm-shaken tree over its roots ? 

Art thou alive, and canst thou sec this wretch, 
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"Witliont a care ? 

Wolfr. Thou scc’st I am unmoved : 

Infer the truth. 

Sibyl. Thy soul indeed is dead. 

Woljr. My soul, my soul ! O that it wore not now 
The semblance of a garb it hath cast od ; 

O that it was disrobed of these mock hmbs, 

Shed by a rocky birth unnaturally. 

Long after their decease and burial ! 

O woe that I must speak ! for she, who hears. 

Is marked for no more breathing. There are histories 
Of women, nature’s bounties, who disdained 
The mortal love of the embodied man. 

And sought the solitude which spirits cast 
Around their darksome presence. These have loved, 
Wooed, wedded, and brought home their moonstruck 
brides 

Unto the world-sanded eternity. 

Hast faith in such reports 

Sibyl. So lonely am 1, 

That I dare ivish to prove them true. 

Wolfr. Dar’st die ? 

A grave-deep question. Answer it religiously, 

Sibyl. With him I loved, I dared. 

Wolfr. With me and for me, 

I am a ghost. Tremble not ; fear not me. 

The dead are ever good and innocent. 

And love the living They are cheerful creatures, 

And quiet as the sunbeams, and most like. 

In grace and patient love and spotless beauty. 

The new-born of mankind. ’Tis better too 
To die, as thou art, young, in the first grace 
And full of beauty, and so be remembered 
As one chosen from the earth to be an angel ; 

Hot left to droop and wither, and be borne 
Doivn by the breath of time. Come then, Sibylla, 
For I am Wolfram ! 
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Siby!. TIioii .irt come (o (etch me I 

It is indectl a proof of boundless love. 

That thou hadst need of me even in thy bliss. 

I go with thee. O Dc.ath 1 I am thy fnend, 

I struggle not with thee. I love thy state •. 

Thou canst be sweet and gentle, be .so now ; 

■Vnd let me pa.ss pr.aytng a«av into thee. 

As twilight still <ioes into st.irri niuht 

[7 liL ui lie c/ests. 


r ‘Ht s III thi nir 

As sndileu thunilcr 
Pierces ii.ght . 

.As masic wonder. 

Wild atfriglit, 

Kives asunder 
Afeti’s delight : 

Our ghost, our corpse ; and \vc 
Rise to be. 

'In s till h/.ird 

^^■rlH lU k!! , 

.Vs goblin viz.ird, 

-At the spell 
Of the wnzard. 

Sinks to hell : 

Our life, our laugh, our lay 
Pass away. 

As wake the morning 
Trumpets bright , 

As snowdrop, scorning 
Winter's might. 

Rises warning 
Like a spright ; 

We buried, dead, and slain 
Rise again. 
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A esrden, under the v.tnd''u:s of Amalas aparlnur.! 
Athclf 

A th.ulf. Once more I’ll see thee, love, speak to thee, 
hear thee ; 

And then my soul shall cut itself a door 
Ont of this planet. I’ve been \vild and heartless. 
Laughed at the feasts -where Love liad nerver place. 
And pledged my light faith to a hundred women. 
Forgotten all nest day. .A worthless life, 

A life ridiculous '. Day after day, 

Folly on folly ! Bat I’ll not repent 
Remorse and weeping shall not be rr.” virtues . 

Let fools do both ao'-i. havinz had their eval, 

And ticlded their young nearts uath the siveet sins 
That feather Cupid's shafts, turn timid, weep. 

Be penitent. !Xow the -wild banquet’s o’er, 

VTine spilt, lights out, I cannot brook the world. 

It is so silent. And that poisonous reptile. 

My past self, is a -s-illain I'll not pardon. 

1 hate and will have vengeance on my soul ; 

Satirical Murder, help me . . . Ha ' I am 
Devil-inspired ; out mth you, ye fool’s thoughts ! 
You’re young, strong, healthy yet ; years may you live ; 
Why yield to an ill-humoured moment ’ Xo ' 

I’ll cut his throat across, make her my wife , 

Hurza ! for a mad life ! and be a Duke 
I was bom for sin and love it. 

O thou villain. 

Die, die ! Have patience -with me. heavenly' Mercy ! 
Let me but once more look upon that blessing. 

Then can I calmly ofier up to thee 
This crime-haired head. 
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Enter Am.\la ns bride, wilh a bridesmaid 

O beauty, beauty ! 
Thou shed’st a moony night ot quiet through me. 
Thanks 1 now I am resolved. 

Bridesm. .Amala. good-night : 

Thou'rt happy. In these high delightful times, 

It does the human heart iiiiu h g<sil tn think 
On deepest woe wiri h inn n. u nting U>r m 
SIa,sked even in ,1 in "-n.tgi -'.n<.ir 

A mat I riioii'rt timid . 

'Tis Will to trust in llie good genius 

Are not our hearts in these great ple.asures godded. 

Let out .awhile to their eternity. 

And made prophetic ’ The past is pale to me ; 

But I do sec my future jila.n of life. 

Full of rejoiemgs and of harvest-dances. 

Clearly, it is so sunny. A 5'ear hence 
I'll laugh at you for this, until you weep. 

Good-night, sweet fear, 

find: ^11 Take this tlowcr from me 

(\ white ro-e litiing for i w. .kling-gilt), 

.^nd lay it on \our pillow I'ray to h\ e 
So fair and innoccutly , pray to die, 

Leaf after leaf, so softly. [E.iit. 

Amnia . — Now to my chamber ; yet an hour or two, 
fn which years must be sown. 

A thill/. Slay, Amala ; 

An old acquaintance brings a greeting to you. 

Upon your wedding night. 

Amnia. His brother Athulf ' What can he do here ? 
I fear the man 

A thill/. Dost love him’ 

Amala That wert cause 

Indeed to fear him. Leave me. leave me, sir ; 

It is too late. We cannot be together 
For any good. 
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Athulf. This once vre can. O Amala, 

Had I been in my yonng daA-s taught the truth. 

And brought up ^th the kindness and affection 
.Of a good man ! I was not myself erdl. 

But out of youth and ignorance did much UTong. 

Had I received lessons in thought and nature, 
tVe might have been together, but not thus. 

How then ? Did you not love me long ago ? 

More, O much more than him ? Yes. j^mala. 

You would have been mine now. A life with thee, 
Heavenly delight and virtue ever with us 1 
I’ve lost it. trod on it. and crush’d it. Woe ! 

0 bitter woe is me ! 

Amala. .\thnlf. why make me 

Rue the inevitable ? Prithee leave me. 

Athtilf. Thee bye and bye ; and all that is not thee. 
Thee, my all. that I’ve forfeited I'll leave, 

And the world’s all, my nothing 

Amala. Xay ; despond not. 

Thou’lt be a merry, happy man some day. 

And list to this as to a tale of some one 
You had forgotten. 

Alliulf. Xow no need of comfort : 

I’m somehow glad that it did thus fall out. 

Then had I lived too softly ; in these woes 

1 can stand up, and show myself a man. 

I do not think that I shall Uve an hour. 

\Yilt pardon me for that my earher deeds 
Have caused to thee of sorrow ? Amala, 

Pity me. pardon me, bless me in this hour ; 

In this my death, in this your bridal, hour. 

Pity me, sweet. 

A mala. Both thee and me : no more ! 

Aihidf. Forgive ! 

.4 mala. With aU my soul. God bless thee, mv dear 
Athulf. 

.4l7iulf. Kiss I thy hand ? O much more ferr^ently 
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Noiv, in my grief, than heretofore in love. 

Farewell, go ; look not back again upon me. 

In silence go. [Exit A mala. 

She having left my e5'es. 

There’s nothing in the world, to look on which 
I’d live a moment longer. Therefore come. 

Thou sacrament of death : Eternitj-, 

I pledge thee thus. [He drinks from a vial. 

How cold and sweet ' It seems 
As if the earth already began, shaking, 

To sink beneath me O ye dead, come near ; 
tVhy see I you not yet '> Come, crowd about me ; 
Under the arch of tins triumphal hour, 

M’elcome me ; I "am one of you, and one 
That, out of love for you, have forced the doors 
Of the stale world. 

Enter Adalmar 

Adalm. I’m wearied to the core : where’s Amala ? 
Ha ' Near her chambers ' Who '> 

Athulf Ask that to-morrow 

Of the marble, .Adalmar Come hither to me. 

We must be friends I’m dying. 

Adalm. How ? 

Athulf. The cup, 

I’ve drank myself immortal. 

Adalm. You are poisoned ? 

Athulf. I am blessed, Adalmar. I’ve done’t myself. 
’Tis nearly passed, for I begin to hear 
Strange but sweet sounds, and the loud rockj^ dashing 
Of waves, where time into Eternity 
Falls over ruined worlds. The wind is fair. 

The boat is m the bay. 

And the fair mermaid pilot calls away 
Adalm. Self poisoned ? 

Athulf. Aye : a philosophic deed. 

Go and be happy. 
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Adahn. God ! Wliat hast thou done ? 

AthuJf. Justice upon myself. 

Adahn. No. Thou hast stolen 

The right of the deseiAdng good old man 
To rest, his cheerful labour being done. 

Thou hast been uacked ; caused much misery ; 
Dishonoured maidens ; broken fathers' hearts ; 
Maddened some ; made others wicked as thyself ; 

And darest thou die, leaving a world behind thee 
That groans of thee to heaven ? 

AthuJf. If- 1 thought so — 

Terrible would it be : then I’ve both killed 
And damned myself. There’s justice ! 

Adahn. Thou should’st have lived ; 

Devoting every minute to the work 
Of useful, penitent amendment : then. 

After long years, you might have knelt to Fate, 

And ta’en her blcnv not fearing. M'retch, thou diest not, 
But goest living into hell. 

Aihulf. It is too true ; 

I am deserted by those turbulent joys. 

The fiend hath made me death-drunk. Here I’ll lie. 
And die most wretchedly, accursed, unpitied 
Of all, most hated by mj*self. O God, 

•If thou could’st but repeal this fatal hour. 

And let me live, how day and night I’d toil 
For all things to atone Must I wish vainlj- ? 
ily brother, is there any way to live ? 

Adahn. For thee, alas ! m this world there is none. 
Think not upon’t. 

Athulf. Thou liest : there must be : 

Thou know’st it, and dost keep it secret from me, 
Letting me die for hate and jealousy. 

0 that I had not been so pious a fool. 

But kaied thee, ’stead of me, and had thy wife ! 

1 should be at the banquet, drinking to her. 

Kissing her lip, in her eye smiling. . . 
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Pe.icc ' 

Thou see’st I'm growing mad : now leave me licrc. 
Accursed as I am. alone to die. 

Adalm. Wretclied, yet not despised, farewell my 
brother. 

Atl.ulf- O Arab. Arab ! Thou dost sell true drugs. 
Brother, my soul is ver\' weary now 
Speak comfortably to me 

Adalii:. I nm tie tiab 

From Ziba h.el ..t toe poison - 

Athii,'' Aye 'Twas good : 

An honest villain is he. 

Adnltn. Hold, sweet brotlicr, 

A little longer hold in hope on life . 

But a few minutes more. I seek the sorcerer. 

And he .shall cure thee with some wondrous drug. 

He can. .and shall perform it ; rc.st thou tpiict . 

Hope or revenge I’ll bring thee. \_ExtL 

Athidf Dare I hope ? 

O no methinks it is not so unlovely. 

This calm uncons, -lous st ite this lireathless peace, 
Which all but troiibii 'ome .uid riotous m.an, 

.iVssume wathout resistance Here I'll lay me, 

And let life fall from oft me trancjuilly. 


Enter singers and musicians led by Siegfried ; they 
plav under the trindows of A.m.ila’s apartment, and 
sing 

Song 

By female votces 


We have bathed, where none have seen us. 
In the lake and in the fountain. 
Underneath the charmed statue 
Of the timid, bending Venus, 

TOien the water-nymphs w-ere countin 
In the waves the stars of night. 
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An<l lliosu mai(!cns starlcil at you. 

Vour limbi sbonc thronpU :.o soft .iml bright. 

But no secrets dare \vc tell. 

For thy slaves unlace thee, 

.\n'I he, who sliall embrace thee. 

Waits to try thy beauty's spell. 

By voices 

Wc have crowned thee queen of women. 

Since love’s love, the rose, hath kept her 
Court within thy lips and blushes. 

And thine eye. in beauty swimininf;, 

Kissing, wc rendered up the sceirtre. 

At whose touch the startled soul 

Like an ocean bounds and gushes, 

And spirits bend at thy control 
But no secrets dare wo ti 11 
For thy slaves un!,K< thee, 

.tnd he. who shall embrace thee. 

Is at hand, and so farewell. 

Alhvlf. Shame on you 1 Do you sing their^bridal 
song 

Ere I have closed mine eyes ? Who’s there among you 
That dare to be enamoured of a maid 
So far above you, ye poor rhyming knaves ? 

Ida 1 there begins another. 

Song by Siegfried 
Lady, was it fair of thee 
To seem so passing fair to me ? 

Kot every star to every eye 
Is fair ; and why 
Art thou another’s share ? 

Did thine eyes shed brighter glances. 

Thine unkissed bosom heave more fair, 

To his than to my' fancies ? 
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But I'll fori^vc thee snll ; 

Thou’rt fair without thy wiih 
So be : but never know. 

That 'tis the hue of woe. 

I^dy. vtsls it fair of thee 
To be so gentle still to nu* ’ 

Not even.* h[> to t \ \ • 

Shoal- 1 S' i I- •> *' . 

-h '•>! t ;)■ .-r irown, 
lo f..: .1' \ ir‘>H ru\ pillow' 

Lom " h^a-i rouri'i which Hope wov’e a crow'n, 
An-i saw iu>t tw cu uiilow ? 

But I 11 lorgive thoo -vtill 

Thou kn»‘W'’5t not sniihs couM kill 

Smile on but nc\tr know. 

I die, nor of w'hat woo 

Athulf Ha ' Ha ^ That fellow moves my spleen . 
V disaT';^"mte 1 uvl hwer 

^fethsnk'^ > t’-oc' Ji\ \‘\ Ji - ’ oicc .* 

If nut, he s'-.-jiil ’ .it" ! a' .'ut th-* Iuao. 

For vending such tann d<» truK in lo\c-\cr>os 
Up to the wimlow, c.irry oil the bride 
And away on horseback, squeaker 

Sfegfr. Peace, Uiou bold drunken fellow that liest 
there * — 

Leave him to sleep lus folly out, good fellows. 

[En/ with mtisicians. 

Athulf. AVell said : I do deserve it I he here 
A thousand-fold fool, dying ruhculously 
Because I could not have the giil I fancied. 

Well, they are wedded , how long now wall last 
Affection or content ^ Besides 'twere possible 
He might have quaded a like draught. But ‘tis done ; 
Villanous idiot that I am to tlunk on’t. 

She walled it so. Then, Amala, be fearless ; 

G 
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^ in my 

tt v.-irh thcc mbcm tboa h;.rt chos: 
'or, if It t~z.l:e tlc'j pmUrr.e. i:=.t£-n sv-eel one, 
Acd I v,-::! sing to thee, here in the tneor, light. 
Tbv cridni EOT12 ?.n'i mv otm <iirce m one. 


ACT 


]{' rir-z 

A c-.T-test-botigb. t.r..d a ro^c-r.-r-atii Er.-eet, 
A -.-fed ding-robe. End e -.-inding-sheet, 

A bridal-bed and a bier. 

Thine be the hisii'S, maid, 

,ij:d miling Lct.-c-’s alarrrA ; 

And thon, pals youth, be laid 
In the grave’s coM arms. 

Each in his o-.vn charms. 

Death and Kttren txA'. are 
So cp -.rtth an i . 

And to the ole c.nnrch porch, 
V.lnle aii the tells nng clear ; 

And rosy-, rosy the bed shall bloom, 
A.nd earthr, earibv hean no the tomb. 


I-Tovr tremble dimples on •.•oor cheek 
Street be yo-tr lips to taste and S' es 
for he -.rro k.i — - ;- near • 

By her the dr. -eio. :air 

In p onthiiri p-o-.- er and force ; 

By him the g-nzard hare 

Pale Imis;ht on a oale horse 
To vroo him to a comse. 

Death and Kruien berth are here ; 

So cp vrith scythe and torch. 

And to the old church, porch, 
'While aii the bells ring clear : 

-And rosy, rosy the bed shall bloom. 
And earthy', earthy heap tip the tomb. 
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Athulf. Xow we’ll he »lo\vn an<l wait for our two 
summonors . 

Each patiently at Icn^^t 

r.vJcr A'iala 

C) thmi kmc! ptrl. 

Art thou acain there ^ < nm*' an-! Iiv thiiu' h.iiul 

In m:iv^ . an ! .»e o" ^ < -• a* >• - ' i > t u 

1 1' ■ i' . • - |( v^'i\ ^ian^’st 

thii’i ' 

Afr't !' V i" I >’ Mf sine: no more ; 

Xor '.ak a Lt- -t .li I aiti r tl. - ' 1 1 -. wtll 

You Weep not If \o'i liel <'.tetmetl me much. 

It were a hornhh iju^tak** mine 
Wilt close niy e\cs wfum I am lie.el «iweet maui ^ 
Awaln. O Athulf. thou nu^ht still 'mv( Ined. 
Athitlf, W hat boots it. 

And thou not mine, not even loving me ? 

But That mak<s dving very sad to me. 

Vet e\tn plt^ i'* worth much 

A t> h'j O no . 

I plt\ P 'f u’' '.'i< ■ ’ t I W ' • 

Love thee in I iN«r .'i . ■n,-* . r\ ' I'o 

Still hoping tliou woukl’-t turn and nunt it 

But now' — O God ' if life were possible to thee, 

I*d be thy fricml for ever. 

Ath}flf O thou art full of blessings I 
Tl'ou lovo-st me Arnala one kis5, but one ; 

It is not much to grant a dvin« man 

Avuila I am thy brother's bndc fopi^et not that , 
And never but to this thy dune: etr 
Had I conf^'«"d much in such an hour. 

But this be too fortnven Now farewell 
’Twere not ami>s if I should die to-mght : 

Athulf, my love, my only love, farew'cll. 

Athulf. Yet one more mmute If w'e meet hereafter. 
Wilt thou be mine ^ I have the right to thee ; 
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And, if thou promise, I will let him live 
This life, unenvied, with thee. 

Amala. I will, Athulf : 

Our bliss there ^vill be greater for the sorrow 
We now in parting feel. 

Athulf. I go, to wait thee. [^Exit Amal.^. 

Farewell, my bliss ! She loves me with her soul. 

And I might have enjoyed her, were he fallen. 

Ha ! ha ! and I am dying like a rat. 

And he shall drink his wine, twenty years hence. 
Beside his cherished wife, and speak of me 
With a compassionate smUe ! Come, Madness, come. 
For death is loitering still. 

Enter Ad.alm.ar and Zm.K 

Adaim. An antidote ! 

Restore him whom thy poisons have laid low. 

If thou wdt not sup with thy fellow fiends 
In hell to-night. 

Ziba. I pray thee strike me not. 

It was his choice ; and why should he be breathing 
Against his wiU ? 

Athulf. Ziba, I need not perish. 

Row my intents are changed : so, if thou canst. 
Dispense me life again. 

Adaim. Listen to him, slave, 

And once be a preserver. 

Ziba. Let him rise. 

MTiy, think you that I’d deal a benefit. 

So precious to the noble as is death. 

To such a pampered darling of dehght 
As he that shivers there ? O, not for him. 

Blooms my dark Nightshade, nor doth Hemlock Drew 
Slurder for cups within her cavernous root. 

Not for him is the metal blessed to kill. 

Nor lets the poppy her leaves fall for him. 

To heroes such are sacred. He may live. 
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As long as ’tis the Gout anti Dropsy’s pleasure 
He wished to play at suicide, and swalloued 
A draught, tJiat may depress and shake his powers 
Until he sleeps awhile ; then all is o'er. 

And so good-night, my princes. [Exit, 

Aiiabu. Po'^t thou hear ? 

Athulf. Victory' victorv ’ I -/ < Iumt an<l Fate 
hears 

And plays with Lil« u r on- ol *»'ir two voiils. 

With dice ni.iiit «'i <Uath s hones Hut shall I do’t ? 

0 Ht i\cn ' it is .1 tearinl thing to be so saved I 
Adiihn Now. lirother, thou It be happy. 

Athulf, With thy w'lfe^l 

1 tell thee, hapless brother on mv soul 
Now* tliat I live. I f:i// live . I alone , 

And Amala alone shall be nn love 

There's no more room for you. since you have chosen 
The woman and tiie power which I covet. 

Out of thv bridal he<l out of thy throne ! 

.^W3\ to Ahcl s ‘rr'i\t AotLM.tR. 

AJalm li-’-'i n ur-hrous fiend ' 

I was tli> hrothii [Dies 

Athulf. {A/Ur a pau^t) How long a ume it is since 
I w'as here ! 

And yet I kno*« not i 

Or wandered through a dreary cavernous forest, 

Struggling wath monsters 'Tis a quiet place, 

And one inviting strangely to deep rest. 

I have forgotten something : my whole life 
Seems to have vanished from me to this liour. 

There was a foe whom I should guard against ; 

Who is he ? 

Ainala. {From lei xviudow) Adalmar I 
Athulf. {In a low voice) Hush ! hush I I come to thee. 
Let me but see if he be dead : speak gently. 

His jealous ghost still hears. 

Amah. So, it is over 
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With that poor troaWol lieart I O tlicn to-nit;ht 
Leave me alone to v>etp. 

Athtilj. As thou v/ilt, lady. 

I'm stunned with what has liappemd. He is (leaJ. 
.iv’.ata. O nial'.t ol sorrow ' Hear him irom the 
threshold. 

Xoiic of my servants must know where and why 
He soui^Ut his grave. Kemove him. O poor .\thulf, 
Whv did'st thou it ? I’ll to my bed and monm. 

[Hi'! ires. 

.■lUntlf. Hcar’st thou, corpse, how I play thy part ? 
Thus had he 

Pitied me in fraternal charity. 

And I lain there so helpless. Precious cup 
A few drops more of thy somniferous halm 
To keep out spectres from my dreams to-nnht 
My eyelids thirst for shimher Uut wl,.it > this. 

That chills my hloo i and d.irken> so my eyes ’ 

What’s going on in my he.art and in my brain, 

M.y bones, my life, all over me, all through me ? 

It cannot last. Xo longer shall I be 
What 1 am now. O I am changing, changing, 
Drcadfullj^ changing 1 Even here and now 
A transformation will o’ertake me. Hark ' 

It is God’s sentence muttered over me. 

I am unsouled, dishumanizi.d. uncreated , 

?ily pa=sions swell anil grow like brutes conceived ; 

Aly feet are fixing roots, and every limb 
Is billoavj' and gigantic, till I seem 
A wild, old. wicked mountain m the air ; 

And the abhorred conscience of tliis murder. 

It sviU grow up a lion, all alone, 

A mightj'-maned, grave-mouthed prodigy. 

And lair him in my caves : and other thoughts. 

Some will be snakes, and bears, and savage wolves : 
And when I lie tremendous in tlie desert. 

Or abandoned sea, murderers and idiot men 
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Will come to live upon nij* niirRCtl <1 les. 

Die, and bo buried in me. Now it comes ; 

I break, and magnify, and lose my form. 

And yet I shall be taken for a man, 

.■\nd never be discovered till I die. 

Terrible, terrible : damned before my time. 

In secret ! ’Tis a dread o’orpemenns; phantom. 

[//i I'lts d' in 'n' tin > -/i ,ir I ti.-iie c7 scJ. 


. N. U 

A /ai.’t' /jiiu’ 111 oj. ./'i, 1/ i.is.'a Tlnoni^h tin windows 
111 the inii-Kt;r,i!iii I up/'t ,irs tin illiitninatcd city 

Enter I.sriRisD <111/ SiruiRicD 

Isbr. By my grave. Siegfried, ’tis a ivedihng-night. 
The wish, that I have courted from my boyhood, 
Lomes blooiiiiue crouned to my embrace. Methinks, 
The spirit "t 1 1 " . it ■. r, ■ ”t los , 1 % : 

-\nd shi. I I.', I. I'>i. ..!• .pine. 

To-night, to 'll ms '['iiir.u paren’o.r 
Has It gone tuilve •' 

Stegtr. This half hour Here I've set 

A little clock, that you may mark the time. 

Isbr Its hand divides the hour. .-Vre our guards 
here. 

About the castle ? 

Siegfr. You’ve a thousand swordsmen. 

Strong and true soldiers at the stroke of one. 

Isbr. One's a ,eood hour . a ghostly hour. To-night 
The ghost of a deail planet shall walk through. 

And shake the pillars of this dukedom down. 

The princes both are occupied and lodged 
Far from us ' that is well , they will hear little. 

Go once more round, to the towers and battlements : 
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The 'bell, that strihes, says to our hearts ‘ Be one ’ ; 
Anc5. with one motion of a hundred arms. 

Be tlic beacons fired, the alarums rung. 

And tjTants slain ' Be busy. 

Sicr'r. I am uatli them. [£.T!7. 

Isb'r. Mine is the hour it strikes . ray first of life. 
To morrow, with what pity and contempt. 

Shall I look back new-born upon myself ! 

Ettier a sen-ar.i 

tMiat now ? 

S!:n<ar.l. The banquet’s ready. 

Ishr. Let it wait awhile : 

The wedding is not ended. That shall be 
Xo common banquet ; none sit there, but souls 
That have outlived a lower state of being. 

Summon the guests. [E\;t scrtal:!^ 

Some shed! hate bitter cups. 

The honest shall be bacistied trom the board 
And the knaves duped by a lu.vunons bait. 

Enler iht Dcke, Thorwald. and other guests 

Friends, welcome hither in the prince’s name, 
tAho has appointed me his deputy 
To-night. ASTiy this is right . while men are here. 
They should keep close and warm and thick together, 
Many abreast. Our middle life is broad ; 

But birth and death, the turnstiles that admit us 
On earth and ofi it, send us. one bv one. 

A Solitary walk. Lord governor 
MTU you not sit ? 

Thorzs. You are a thrifty liver. 

Keeping the measure of your time beside you. 

Ishr, Sir, I’m a melancholy, lonelv man, 

A kind of hermit ; and to meditate* 

Is all my being. One has said, that time 
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Is a great river ninning to eternity. 

Mcthiiiks 'tis all one water, ami the fragments. 

That crumble ofT our cvcr-d\tin(lling life. 

Dropping into’t, first make the twelvc-hourccl circle, 
And that spreads outwards to the great round Kver. 
T/iorie. You're fanciful. 

lil”. .\ vcr\ b.dl.ul-makcr 

We quiet men must think iml I'.ii im .it least 
Who likes a rii\ni. .11 • 1.1 u-- Mi IcTii governor, 
'Tis tedious M iii.ne eutd -.iii j.er time 
Shall f re.id somi ot mv new poetry ? 

One piece at least ? 

Thorw. Well ; without further preface, 

If it be brief. 

Jshr. A fragment, quite unfinished. 

Of a new ballad called ‘ The Meihaii Supper 

It IS about Astyages ; and I 

Differ in somewhat from Herodotus. 

But altering the farts of lustorj'. 

When th' \ ,ire troiibh sonm good governors 
Will luirdli i isit r'."ioi..l, \ttintion! 

{Reads) 'llarpagus, hast thou salt enough. 

Hast thou broth enough to thy lad ? 

And hath the cook put right good stuff 
lender the pasty hd ? ’ 

* I’ve salt enough, Astyages, 

And broth enough in sooth ; 

And the cook hath mused the meat and grease 
Most tickling to my tooth ’. 

So spake no wild Red Indian swine. 

Eating a forest rattle-snake • 

But Harpagus, that Mede of mine, 

And King Astyages so spake. 
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‘ \Yilt have some frait ? Wilt have some -wine ? 

Here’s -ivhat is soft to chevr ; 

I plucked it from a tree dirdne. 
ilore precious never grew 

Harpagus took the basket up, 

Harpagus brushed t’ae leaves away ; 

But first he filled a brimming cup, 

For his heart was light and gay. 

And then he looked, and saw a face. 

Chopped from the shoulders of some one ; 

And who alone could smile in grace 
So sweet ? H'hy, Harpagus, thy son. 

‘ Alas I ’ quoth the king, ‘ I’ve no fork, 

Alas ! I’ve no spoon of rehef, 
jklas ! I’ve no neck of a stork 

To push down this throtthng gnef. 

We’ve played at kid for child, lost both ; 

I’d give vou the limbs if I could ; 

Some lie in your platter of broth : 

Good-night, and digestion be good ’. 

'Mow Harpagus said not a word. 

Did no eye-water spill : 

His heart rephed, for that had heard ; 

And hearts' replies are still. 

How do you like it ? 

Duke. Poetry, they say. 

Should be the poet’s soul ; and here, methinks. 

In every word speaks yours. 

Ishr. Good. Don't be glad too soon. 

Do ye think I've done ? Three minutes' patience 
more. 
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c.innibal o( his own bov 
He IS .tl cnnmbal uncommon , 

\nd Hnrpnpus. he !s my joy, 

Bcc.msc lie wept not like n woman. 

Troin the old siippcr-Kiver’s poll 

He tore the manv-kin-.;dom'-‘ l mitre ; 
lo l.im uho to.,t him hi. ui . ..ml 
He e." 'It lot' ‘ ■ r . . • ' r 

\ 

‘ ( iV! r' • '..11 leu. hluiKi 

!; t .lui mi.h mi' e.it m\ son. 

t \Tiis huh t.i en lus jjr.iiii Niro's food ; 
rhero's kill for child, and who h.as won ? 

■Ml kingdomlcss is thy old head. 

In which began the Ivr.innons fnn , 

Thou'rt slave to him. who should be dead 
There's kid for child, and who has won ? ' 

Now let the clock strike, let the clock strike now, 

And « or'. I be ,i'.t.-red ' 

- A I tin h iir I ? repeated 

ft hi tJ , <fi i pi \ . -f tl't, i ity, 
lrust\ timepiece, 

Thou hast struck a mighty hour, and thy work's done ; 
For never shalt thou count a meaner one. 

[He dashes it ou the ground. 
Thus let us break our old life of dull hours, 

And hence begin a being, counted not 
By minutes, but by glories and deligfits 

[He steps to a and throws it open. 

Thou stceplcd city, that dost he below, 

Time doth demand whether tliou wilt be free. 

Now give thine answer 

[A trumpet is heard, followed by a peal of cannon. 
Beacons arc fired, etc. The slage ts Itned tvilh 

soldiery. 
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Thorw. Traitor, desperate traitor ! 

Yet betrayed traitor ! Make a path for me. 

Or, by the majesty that thou offendest. 

Thou shalt be struck with hghtnmg m thy triumph. 

Isbr. All kiiigdomless is the old mule. 

In whom began the tyrannous fun ; 

Thou’rt slave to him, who was thy fool ; 

There’s Duke for Brother : who has won ? 

Take the old man away. 

Thorw. I go : but my revenge 

Hangs, in its unseen might, godlike around you. 

[Exit guarded. 

Isbr. To work, mj' friends, to work ! Each man 
his way. 

These present instants, cling to them ; hold fast ; 

And spring from this one to the next, still upwards. 
They’re rungs of Jacob’s heaven-scaling ladder : 

Haste, or ’tis drawn aivay. [Exeunt ceeteri. 

O stingey nature. 

To make me but one man ! Had I but body 
For every several measure of thought and will, 

This night should see me world-croumed. 

Enter a messenger 

What news brmg’stthou ? 
Messr. Friends of the governor hold the strongest 
tower. 

And shoot with death’s own arrows. 

Isbr. Get thee back. 

And never let me hear thy voice again. 

Unless to say, ‘ ’Tis taken ’. Hark ye, sirrah ; 

Wood in its walls, lead on its roof, the tower 
Cries, ‘ Burn me ! ’ Go and cut away the drawbridge. 
And leave the quiet fire to himself : 

He knows his business. 


[Exit messenger. 
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Enter ZuiA armed 

Wli.it with you ? 

Ztba, I’ll answer. 

When one of ns is unclennost. 

Hhr. Ila I Xliclnight, 

Can a slave fight ? 

Ztha None bettor. Come , we'll struggle 

.\ntl roar, and dash .and tumble in nur r.igc 
.\s (loth the lone-)i\cd piti i.'.i.. ii.Kodil" 

With the bl(if)d-liii (line !'iji[),,f.ot.imus. 

In iiu.iUing NiK 

Ishr. .\ut iiuite so great ; but rather. 

Like to a IlcrcuKs of erockery 
Slaying a Ncmcan lion of barley-sugar, 

On a taveUth cake. 

[7 hev /ig/d . /.in \ IS disarmed. 
Now darest thou cry for mercy ? 
Ztba. Never. Eternity 1 Come give me that, 

.\nd I avail thank thee. 

Isbr Something like a man, 

.And siuiKtliine like .t tool 1 liou'rt such a reptile. 
That I do Ilk.' tie ( )ii,.k ap tliv black lile 
I avould not m.ike my brotlur King and 1 ool. 

Friend Death, so poor a present Hence ' 

\_EmI Zid.v. 
They’re busy. 

’Tis a hot hour, avhich Murder steals from Love, 

To beget ghosts in. 

Enter Siegfried 
Now ? 

Siegfr. Triumph ’ They cannot stand another half 
hour. 

The loyal had all supped and gone to bed : 

AATien our alarums thundered, they could only 
Gaze from their frighted avundows . and some few 
We had in towers and churches to besiege. 
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But, -when one hornet’s nest was burnt, the rest 
Cried quarter, and went home to end their naps. 

Jshr. 'Twas good. I knew it was well planned. 
Return, 

And fimsh all. I'll follow thee, and see 

How ilars looks in his mght-cap. [Exit Siegtried. 

O ! it is nothing now to be a man. 

Adam, thy soul was happy that it wore 
The first new, mortal members. To have felt 
The joy of the first year, when the one spirit 
Kept house-warming within its fresh-built clay, 

I’d be content to be as old a ghost. 

Thine was the hour to live in. Now we’re common. 
And man is tired of being merely human ; 

And I’ll be something more : yet, not by teanng 
This chrysalis of psyche ere its hour, 

Will I break through Elysium. There are sometimes. 
Even here, the means of being more than men : 

And I by wine, and women, and the sceptre. 

Will be, my own way, heavenly in my clay. 

0 you small star-mob, had I been one of you, 

1 would have seized the sky some moonless night. 

And made myself the sun ; whose morrow rising 
Shall see me new-created by myself. 

Come, come ; to rest, my soul. I must sleep ofl 
This old plebeian creature that I am. \Exit. 
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ACT V 

ScENi: 1, Ati a/xtritiurJ tsi the ducal castle 
IsiiRAND aud SiLGi Rinn 

Sugfr. T’lrv sUll loi \oa \n tluir council 

charnln r 

And cl 'luoriiuviv . .m tn ' tn« K'S-' ol the irtasurc. 

The stor» ■> ot aims h'^ts j.i ilic.iroops you’ve hired. 
Rj*p(*ris ol Nour past acts and %oiir intentions 
lo^Ya^ds the new icpul*ht 

Ishr. They demand ! 

A plirasc politer would have pleased me better. 

The puppets, tvhose heart string's 1 hoKl and play 
Between my thumb and fingers, this way. that way ; 
Through whose mashs, wrinkled o’er by age and passion, 
Mv voice and spirit hath spoken continually ; 

Dare now to ape tree will ' Well done, Prometheus I 
'1 liou ^l pitied I'um'i and ei\<n him a soul, 

And all his wooiltn p^-t rs 1 h., tooK I’\e used 
To chisel an old hcMj> ot stcuu laws 
The abandoned sepulchre of a deaii dukeiiom 
Into the form my spirit loved and longed for ; 

Now that I've perfected her beauteous shape. 

And aiumated it with half my ghost ; 

Now that 1 lead her to our bridal bed, 

Dare the mean instruments to lay their plea. 

Or their demand forsooth, between us ^ Go ; 

And tell the fools (^ou’U find them pale, and dropping 
Cold tears of fear out of their trembling cheek-pores) ; 
Tell them, for comfort, that I only laughed ; 

And bid them all to sup with me to-night, 

When w’e will call the enp to counsel. 

Sicgfr. Mean j’ou 

Openly to assume a kingly pow’er. 
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!Kor rather inch j*onrself into the throne ? 

Perhaps — ^but as yon rrill. 

Isbr. Siegfried, I’m one 

That rvhat I will must do. and what I do 
Do in the mck of time without delay. 

To-morrow is the greatest fool I know. 

Excepting those who put their trust m him. 

In one word hear, what soon they all shall hear : 

A king's a man, and I will be no man 
Unless 1 am a king. Why, where's the diSerence ? 
Throne steps divide us ; the\-’re soon climbed perhaps : 
lihave a bit of Fi.ix in my soul. 

And can myself create my httle world. 

Had I been born a four-legged child, methinks 
I might have found the steps from dog to man, 

And crept into liis nature. Are there not 
Those that fa’il down out of humanity. 

Into the storey where the four-legged tlwell ’ 

But to the conclave with my message quickly : 

I've got a deal to do. [Exit Siegfuied, 

Hoiv I despise 

All such mere men of muscle ! It ivas ever 
Aly study to find out a way to godhead. 

And on reflection soon I found that first 
I was but half created ; tliat a power 
Was ivanting in my soul to be u-> soul. 

And this uas mine to make. Therefore I fashioned 
A will above my will, that plavs upon it. 

-As the first soul doth use in men and cattle. 

There’s lifeless matter ; add the power of shaping, 

.And you’ve tlie crystal ; add again the organs, 
AAlierewith to subdue sustenance to the form 
Ami manner of one's self, and you’ve the plant : 

.Add power of motion, senses, and so forth. 

And you've all kind of beasts ; suppose a pig : 

To pig add reason, foresight, and such stufi, 

Tiicn you liave man. What shall we add to man. 
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To bring Iiim higher ? I begin to think 
That’s a discovery I soon shall make 
Thus, owing nought to boolts. but being read 
In the odil nature of much fish and fowl. 

.\nd cabbages and beasts. I’ve raised myself, 

By this comparative philosophy. 

Above voiir shoulders, mv sige gentlemen. 

Have patience hut ,i littli an 1 I.., m still 

I’ll find means h , ^ in.l h\ . ,ii ih mg liiglu'r. [Crit, 


Sense II 
.l>;ot':cr nfy.irlmt'iit 

The Duke, Sieokried, .M vkio. 7.ia\ and conspirators 

A Conspirator. (To Sies/ruJ) Said he nought else? 
Sieg/r. What else he said was worse. 

He IS no more tshr.uid of vesterday ; 

But looks and t ilks hk. one who m the night 
Hath m.idi .i hlooi, ■oinp..t vith some fiend. 

His being is groun gre.,tir tlian it is 

And must make loom, by cutting oil men’s lives. 

For its shadowy increase. 

Conspir. O friends, what have we done ? 

Sold, for a promise, still security. 

The mild familiar laws our fathers left us } 

Uprooted our firm country. 

Ziba. .\nd now sit. 

Weeping like babes, among its ruins. Up I 

A'ou have been cheated , now turn round upon him. 

In this his triumph pull away' his throne. 

And let him into hell 

Another conspii. But that I heard it 
From you, his inmost counsel and ne.vt heart, 

I’d not believe it. Why, the man was open ; 

H 
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We looked on him, and savr our looks reflected 
Our hopes and wishes found an echo in him ; 

He pleased us all, I think. Let's doubt the worst. 
Until we see. 

Duke. Until you feel and pensh. 

You looked on liim, and saw your looks reflected. 
Because his soul was in a dark deep well. 

And must draw down all others to increase it : 

Your hopes and wishes found an echo in him. 

As out of a sepulchral cavC, prepared 
For you and them to sleep in. To be brief, 

He is the foe of all ; let all be his. 

And he must be o’erwhelmed. 

Siegfr. I throw him off. 

Although I feared to say so in his presence. 

And think you all will leaf. O that we had 
Our good old noble Duke, to help us here ' 

Duke. Of him I have intelligence The governor, 
YTiose guards arc bribed and awed by these good 
tidings, 

Waits us within. There we will speak at large : 

And O ! may justice, for this once, descend 
Like lightning-footed vengeance. 

Mario. ft will come , 

But when, I know not f-ibr-rty, ubose shade 
Attends, smiles still m patience, and that smile 
lilelts tyrants down in time and, till she bids. 

To strike were unavailing. 

[Exeunt all but SinornTED and Ziba. 
Zion. Let them talk • 

I me.an to do ; and will let no one’s thoughts. 

Or reasonable cooling counsels, mi.v 
In ray resolve to weaken It, as little 
.\s shall a drop of rain or pity-water 
Adulterate this thick blood-curdling liquor, 

Siegfried, I’ll free you from this thankless master. 
Sieglr. I understand. To-night ? Why that is best. 
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Man’s greatest secret, hkc the carth'<, tlio 
Slip? through a keyhole or the smallest think. 

In plottings there is still some crack unstopped. 
Some heart not air-tight, some fellow wlio doth talk 
In sleep or in his cups, or tells his tale, 

T.ovc-drunk, unto his secret-selling mistress. 

How sliall’t be <lonc though ^ 

I'm his cpp-lioarer , 

An office tliat lie l: n « in- m 
And I will t \- III- so < 

Thai liP shill lit\. no hps tv) laueli with long; 

Nor siKir* vind spurn in* as he thd List night. 

Let him Ik ware, who sliovss a dogged slave 
Pity or merc> ’ I or the drug. ’ti-> good 
There is a little, liairy. green-e\ed snake. 

Of voice like to the wood\ mehtingaU 
And ever singing pitifully sweet. 

That nestles in tlic harry bones of death. 

And IS his dearest pet and playfellow. 

The honievl froth about that serpent's tongue 
DC'*er\os not so Ins hamtution’s name 
.A'* doth the (.up tint I shall scr\c to him 


Scene III 
A vicadow 

SiBYiLA and ladies, gathering floivcrs 
SibyL Enough ; the dew falls, and the glow-worm’s 
shining ; 

Now let us search our basket for the fairest 
Among our flowery booty, and then sort them. 

Lady. The snowdrops are all gone ; but here are 
cowslips, 

And primroses, upon w’hose petals maidens. 

Who love to find a moral in all things. 

May read a lesson of pale bashfulness ; 
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And violets, that have taught their young buds white- 
ness. 

That blue-eyed ladies’ lovers might not tear them 
For the old comparison ; daisies without number. 

And buttercups and lihes of the vale. 

Sibyl. Sit then ; and we will bind some up with rushes, 
And ivind us garlands. Thus it is with man ; 

He loohs on nature as his supplement. 

And still will find out likenesses and tokens 
Of consanguinity, in the world’s graces. 

To his own being. So he loves the rose. 

For the cheek’s sake, whose touch is the most grateful 
At nightfall to his Up ; and, as the stars rise. 
Welcomes the memories of delighting glances, 

WTiich go up as an answer o’er his soul, 

Lady. And therefore earth and all its ornaments, 
^^’hich are the symbols of humanity 
In forms refined, and efforts uncompleted. 

Graceful and innocent, temper the heart. 

Of him who muses and compares them skilfully, 

To glad belief and tearful gratitude. 

This is the sacred source of poesy. 

Sibyl. While we are young and free from care, we 
think so. 

But, when old age or sorrow brings us nearer 

To spirits and their interests, we see 

Few features of mankind in outward nature ; 

But rather signs inviting us to heaven. 

1 love flowers too ; not for a j-oung girl’s reason. 

But because these brief visitors to us 

Rise yearly from the neighbourhood of the dead. 

To show us how far fairer and more lovely 
Their world is ; and return thither again. 

Like parting friends that beckon us to follow. 

And lead the way silent and smilingly. 

Fair is the season when they come to us. 

Unfolding the delights of that existence 
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Which is below us : 'tis the time of spirits 
WTio with the flowers, anti like them, leave their graves : 
But when the earth is sealed, and none dare come 
Upwards to cheer us. and man's left alone. 

We have cold, cutting winter. For no bridal, 
Excepting \\-ith the grave, arc fiowers fit emblems. 
Liuh And why then do ne pluck and wreathe them 
now ^ 

Sib\I Becau"' a bri-l d witli tht‘ er.ivo l^ near 
You will l-n\c iKt-l ot tiuni to strtw' a corpse 
Avf. nuti-UU' I am d\ing . but lament not 
It to in** a wished lor chain^e of being. 

Yonder behold the evening star arising. 

Appearing bright over the moimtam-tops , 

He has just died out of another region. 

Pei haps a cloudy one ; and so die I . 

And the high heaven, serene and light with jo\ , 

Which I pass into, will be my love's soul, 

That will encompass me ; and I shall tremble, 

A brilliant star of never-dving delight, 

'Mid the etliLi* il d« ; t'- **1 h " rt-rnitv. 

Kow* lead me hoim-war an 1 I 11 1 »v mt. down. 

To sleep not. but to rest tlun sucw me o’er 
With these flowers fresh out of the gliosts’ abodes, 

And "they wiU lead me soit\y do^YVl to them. [E,vrunf. 

SCENC IV 

The ruined cathedral, the sepulchre, and the cloisters ; 
on which latter is painted the D\nce or Death. 
In the foreground a large covered table, xvith empty 
chairs set round it Moonlight The clock strikes 
ixvelvc , on which is heard a 

Song in the air 

The moon dotli mock and make me crazy. 

And midnight tolls her horrid claim 
On ghostly homage Fie. for shame ! 
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Deaths, to stand painted there so lazy. 

There's nothing but the stars about ns. 

And they're no teli-taic-s. but shine quiet : 

Come out, and itold a midnight not. 

ViTiere no mortal tool dare tlout us 

And, a.s tve rattle in the moonlight pale ; 

Wanderers shall tiiinU 'tis tlie nightingale. 

\TI.'' Den!/:!, and He f:zures paired uith Ihein, 
ee/rr.e nui of 'he u a’.h : sptne seat themselves at 
a.e ta!!e, and appear to feast, u ill, 

:c!i:tres ; ethers dance fantastically ti a rallh'i):’ 

musir, sinzinc. 
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And it frightens the lizard. 

And, like an old hen. the wall 

Cries ‘ cluck ! cluck ! back to my gizzard ; 

* *Tis warm, though it’s stony, 

* ^ly chickens so bony 

So come let us hide, each \rith his bride. 

For the ^^^cked arc coming who have not yet died. 
[The fii^urts rciuni /> (hur f'Liccs in the tiall. 

Enter Isur^nh Plk’ ^ii*.iniLo Mvrio. Wol- 
fram ii'i f II' i iru, folhu'd by ZiBA and 

vthtr aitr r iani^ 

lihr. You wonder at my banqueting-house perhaps • 
But ’tis my fashion, when the sky is clear, 

To drink my wane out in tin* open air 

.And this our sometime meeting-place is siiadowy. 

And tlie wind howletli tlirough tlie rums bravely. 

Now" sit, my gentle guests : and you, dark man, 

[To WOLFR. 

Make us uurr' a> \oa in .iiid rroudly 
Bear the iirw o’, > in- h xvir tr. n’ lUe pilgrim, 

Has begged ior \<.)U iva> iii\ I'roi'-'-'icn once , 

Do justice to that cap. 

[7'hcv sit round the table, and partake of the feast, 
making gestures soincuhat similar to those 
mocked by the figures. 
Duke. Now, having w’ashed our hearts of love and 
sorrow", 

And pledged the rosiness of many a cheek, 

And, with the name of many a lustrous maiden, 
Ennobled enough cups ; feed, once again. 

Our hearing with another merry song. 

Isbr. 'Tis pity that the music of this dukedom. 
Under the former government, went wrong, 

Like all the rest ' my numsters shall look to*t. 

But sing again, my men. 
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Siegfr. \Miat shall it be. 

And of what turn ? Shall battle’s drum be heard ? 
The chase’s trumpet ? Shall the noise of Bacchus 
Swell in our cheeks, or lazy, sorrowing love 
Burthen with sighs our ballad ’ 

Isbr. Try the piece. 

You sang me yesternight to sleep with best. 

It is for such most profitable ends 
We crowned folks encourage all the arts. 

Song 

Illy goblet’s golden lips are dry. 

And. as the rose doth pine 
For dew, so doth for wine 
My goblet’s cup ; 

Rain, O ! rain, or it will die : 

Rain, fill it up ' 

Arise, and get thee mngs to-night, 

.(Etna I and let run o’er 
Thy -wines, a liill no'more. 

But darkly frown 

A cloud, where eagles dare not soar, 
Dropping rain down. 

Jsbr. A very good and thirsty melody : 

What say you to it, my court poet ? 

Wolfr. Good melody ! If this be a good melody, 

I have at home, fattening in my stve, 

A sow that grunts above the nightingale. 

Why this -will serve for those, nho feed their veins 
With crust, and cheese of dandelion’s milk. 

And the pure Rhine. AVhen I am sick o’ mornings. 
With a hom-spoon tiskling my pomdge-pot, 

'Tis a brave ballad : but in Bacchanal night. 

O’er wine, red, black, or purple-bubbling u-ine. 

That takes a man by the brain and whirls him round. 
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By Bacchus’ lip \ I hkc a fulI-voiccd fellow, 

A craggy-throated. fat*chccked tninipclcr, 

A barker, a inoon-howlcr, who could sing 
Thus, as I heard the snaky mermaids sing 
In Phlegethon. that hydrophobic river, 

One May-moming m Hell. 

S,nie: 

Old Adam ihv c.irri..,i . rou 
The old rrnu ot ( ,iro 
He s It 111 1 ' • . I r and let it ilow 

b n d( I liN ltd atitl » »\ c r his crest , 

And through every feather 
Leaked liie wot weather . 

And the bougli suaing under his nest : 

For his beak it was lievwy witli marrow. 

Is that the wind dying ^ O no ; 

It's onl)' two devils, that blow 
Tlirougli a murderer’s bones, to and fro. 

In the ghosts* moonshine. 

Ho' lAe, nu eicN carrion %nfc. 

W'lKii ue hci\L i>uj»j’cd on kings’ marrow, 

Where bhall we drink and make merry our life ? 
Our nest it is queen Cleopatra's skull, 

'Tis cloven and crackcil. 

And battered «and hacked, 

But w'ltli tears of blue eyes it is full : 

Let us drink then, my raven of Cairo. 

Is that the wand dying ^ O no : 

It^s only two de^uls. that blow 
Through a murderer’s bones, to and fro. 

In the ghosts’ moonshine. 

Isbr Pilgrim, it is with pleasure I acknowdedge, 

In this your friend, a man of genuine taste . 

He imitates my style in prose and verse . 

And be assured that this deserving man 
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S!.r»U soon I--.- knicV.',-!, v,h‘r. I !'.avc invcntcoi 
'n'.c r.arr.o cf riy SiO"..’ artier : ar.t! perhaps 
rU tr.r.K-' him mimstfr. I plcii.se yo'!. Ktvi : 

Biach ; romeihins creqat-xte. 

ZE- H'-re’s wir.c of Ecypt. 
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Ishr, What do you mean, by bidding me not 
drink ? 

Answer, I’m thirsty. 

Wolfr. Push aside the boughs : 

Let’s see the night, and let the night see us. 

Ishr. Will tlie fool read us astronomic lectures ? 
Wolfr. Above stars ; stars below ; round the moon 
stiirs, 

Isbrand, don't sip the grapt -juice 

Isbr. Must I drink, 

Or not according to a horoscope ^ 

Says Jupiter, no ' I hen he’s a hypocrite. 

n’o//r. Look upwards, how 'tis thick and full, how 
sprinkled. 

This heaven, \\nth the planets. Now. consider ; 

Wiich will you have ? The sun’s already taken, 

But you may find an oar m the hdU moon. 

Or drive the comet’s dragons ; or, if you’d be 
Rather a little snug and quiet god, 

A one'hor*5e star is staiuhng ready for you. 

Choose. an<i tlien drink 

Isbr If >ou are saiu or bober, 

What do >ou mean ^ 

Wolfr. It is a riddle, sir, 

Siegfiied, your friend, can solve. 

SicQfr. Some sorry jest. 

Wolfr. You'll laugh but palely at its sting, I think. 
Hold the dog down ; disarm him ; grasp his right. 

My lord, this wortliy courtier loved your ^u^tues 
To such excess of piety, that he wished 
To send you by a b3^e-path into heaven. 

Drink, and you’re straight a god — or something else. 

A conspirator O murderous villain ! Kill him where 
he sits 

Isbr. Be quiet, and secure him. Siegfried, Siegfried ; 
Why hast thou no more genius in thy villany ? 

Wilt thou catch kings in cobwebs ? Lead him hence ; 
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Chain lum to-night in prison, and to-morrow 
Put a cord round his neck and hang him up. 

In the society ot the old dog 
That killed my neighbour’s sheep. 

Siegfy. I do thank thee. 

In faith, I hoped to have seen grass grow o’er you. 
And should have much rejoiced. But, as it is. 

I’ll willingly die upright in the sun ; 

And I can better spare my life than you. 

Good-night then, Fool and Duke : you have my curse ; 
And Hell will have you some day down for hers : 

So let us part like friends. My lords, good sleep 
This night, the next I hope you’ll be as well 
As I shall. Should there be a lack of rope, 

I recommend my bowstring as a strong one. 

Once more, farewell ; I -wish you all, believe me, 
Happily old, mad, sick, and dead, and cursed. 

[Exit guarded. 

Isbr. That gentleman should have applied his talent 
To writing new-year’s mshes. Another cup 1 

Wolfr. He has made us dull : so I'll begin a story. 
As I was newly dead, and sat beside 
My corpse, looking on it, as one who muses 
Gazing upon a house he was burnt out of, 

There came some merry children’s ghosts to play 
At hide-and-seek in my old bodj-’s coiners : — ■ 

Isbr. But how came you to die and yet be here ? 
Wolfr. Did I say so ’ Excuse me. I am absent. 
And forget always that I’m just now living. 

But dead and living, which are which ’ A question 
Not easy to be solved. Are \'Ou alone. 

Men, as you’re called, monopolists of life ? 

Or is all being, living ? and lohat is, ■ 

With less of toil and trouble, more alive. 

Than they-, who cannot, half a day, exist 
Mdthout repairing their flesh mechanism ? 

Or do you owe your life, not to this body. 
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But to the sparks of spirit that fly off. 

Each instant (iisengagcd and hurrying 
From httio particles of flesh that liic ? 

If so, perhaps you arc the dead yourselves ; 

And these ndiculoiis figures on the wall 
Laugh, in their safe existence, at the prejudice. 

That you are anything like living Iviiigs 
But hark ' The hell toll., ind .i luiv ral iiinus 

[..f /iiud >' I'l > tfi ..',7Cc the pall 

iK'riie hv Indies. 

Dtree 

\\ e do he beneath the grass 
In the moonlight, in the shade 
Of the yew-tree. They that pass 
Hear us not. We are afraid 
They would envy our delight. 

In our graves by glow-worm night. 

Come follow us, and smile as we ; 

We sail to the rock in the ancient waves, 

Wh' re the snov tails hv thousands into the sea, 
.\nd the Mroumd .ind the shipwrecked have 
happy graves 

[T/ia process wn passes out. 
Duke. AtTiat's this that comes and goes, so shadow- 
hke ’ 

.dttcudaul. They bear the fair Sibylla to her grave, 
Duke. She dead I 

Barest thou do this, thou grave-begotten man. 

Thou son of Death ? (To Wolfr.sm) 

Wolfr Sibylla dead already ? 

I wondered how so fair a thing could live : 

And, now she is no more, it seems to me 
She was too beautiful ever to die I 

Isbr. She, who svas to have been my svife ? Here, 
fellow ; 

Take thou this flower to stresv upon her grave, 
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A lily of the valley ; it bears bells. 

For even the plants, it seems, must have their fool. 
So nniversal is the spint of foUy ; 

And nrhisper, to the nettles of her grave, 

‘ King Death hath asses’ ears 

Mario. {Stabbing Isbrand) At length thon art con- 
demned to punishment. 

Dorm, thou usurper, to the earth and grovel ! 

The pale form, that has led me up to thee. 

Bids me deal this ; and, now my task is o’er. 

Beckons me hence. [Exit. 

Jsbr. Villain, thou dig’st deep ; 

But think you I will die '> Can I, that stand 
So strong and powerful here, even if T would. 

Fall into dust and tvind ? Ko ; should I groan, 

And close my eyes, be fearful of me still. 

’Tis a good jest ; I but pretend to die, 

That you may speak about me bold and loudly ; 

Then I come back and pumsh • or I go 
To dethrone Pluto. It is wine I spilt. 

Not blood, that trickles down. 

Enter Thorwald with soldiers 

Thorw. I.ong live duke Jlelveric, our rightful 
sovereign ! 

Down with the traitorous usurper, Isbrand ' 

A ll. Long live duke Melvenc ! 

Isbr. Duke Isbrand, long live he ! 

Duke Melveric is deposed. 

Thorw. Receive the homage 

Of your revolted city. 

Duke. Thorwald, thanks. 

The usurper has his death-wound. 

Thorw. Then cry. Victory I 

And long life to duke Melveric 1 once more. 

Isbr. I will live longer : when he’s dead and buried, 
A hundred years hence, or, it ma3' be, more. 
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I shall return and take my dukedom back. 

Imagine not I’m weak enough to perish . 

The grave, and all its arts. I do defy. 

T('o//r. Meantime Death sends you back this cap of 
ofhcc. 

At his court you’re elected to the post: 

Go and enjoy it, 

[/■/f //. ' t'Ts r'» Is^'tanVs hmd, 

Jsbr Bye and lv\o lint 1* t not 
Duke -Mclvcnc think that 1 |‘.ut unrevenged 
For 1 )aar m the cKnids about me voices, 

Sinpmg 

AE is //iv old head, 

Jn which bci’an the tvraitnoiis fun : 

He fetches thee, who shnuld be dead , 

There's Duke for Brother 1 IIVii? has non ' 

I jest and sing, and yet alas 1 am he, 

Who in a wicked masque would play the Devil ; 

But ]ealoin Lucifer himself appeared. 

And hiir. — "liitlitr ' 1 shall know to-morrow, 

For non Death make-' indcf' <• tool of me 

Duke Where arc nu -ou'' ' I ha\c not seen them 
lately. 

Go to the bridegroom’s lodgings, and to Athulf’s, 

And summon boUn [Exit atlendant,^ 

Wolfr Tliey will be here ; and sooner 

Than you would wish. Meanwhile, ray noble Duke, 
Some friends of mine behind us seem to stir. 

They wish, in honour of your restoration. 

In memory' also of your glorious deeds. 

To present masque and dance to you Is’t granted ? 

Duke. Surely , and they are ^\elcome, for we need 
Some merriment amid these sad events. 

Tl’^o//r. You m the wall there then, my thin light 
archers. 

Come forth and dance a little ’tis the season 
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When you may celebrate Death’s Harvest-Home. 

\A dance of Deaths. In the middle of it enter 
AiiALA, foUoiced by a bier on which the corpse 
of Adahnar is borne. The dance isoes out. 
Duke. ^^Tiat's this ? Another mummeiy ? 

XVolfr. The antimasque. 

I think they call it ; 'tis satirical. 

- A mala, illy lord, you see the bridal bed that traits me. 
A'onr son, my bridegroom, both no more, lies here. 
Cold, pale, abandoned in his youthful blood : 

And I his bride have notv no dutt' else. 

But to Itneel dotm, trretched. beside his corpse. 

Crying for justice on his murderers. 

Duke. Could my son die, and I not fcnotv it sooner ? 
'Why, he is cold and stiff. O ! notv my crotvn 
Is sunk dotvn to the dust, my life is desolate. 

Who did this deed ? 

Enter -^thui-f 

TFc//>. Athulf, answer thou ! 

Ainala. O no ! Suspect not him. He was last night 
Gentle, and full of love, to both of us. 

And could imagine ne’er so foul a deed. 

Suspect not him ; for so thou mak’st me feel 
How terrible it is that he is dead. 

Since his next friend's accused of such a murder : 

And torture not his ghost, tthich must be here. 
Striving in vain to utter one soul-sound, 

To speak the guiltless free. Tempt not cruelly 
The helplessness of him who is no more, 

Xor make him discontented with the state, 
t-Thich lets him not assert his brother’s innocence. 
Duke. {To Athulf) Answer ! Thou look’st like one, 
unto whose soul 

-A secret voice, all day and night, doth whisper, 

‘ Thou art a murderer ’. Is it so ? Then rather 
Speak not. Thou wear'st a dagger at thv side ; 
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Avenge the murdered man, thou art his brother ; 

And never let me hear from morLd lij^s 
That ray son ^vas so guilt>'. 

At/iulf. Amala, 

Still love me ; weep some gentle drops for me ; 

And, wlicn we meet again, fulfil thv promise. 

Father, look here ! 

[H*' s \Mvi ^ I ’ I }> f himstlf. 

Amala O Athul! ’ \'\ ' i n*. moment to deny it , 

I ask that, an-1 th it <>nl\ Lo ' oltl man. 

He hath in iiu'i'.'n .tion done the deed. 

Since thou could -^t think lam for an instant guilty. 

He held the life, wluch such a base suspicion 
Had touched, and the old father who could think it. 
Unworthy of him more and he did well 
I bade thee give me vengeance for my bridegroom, 
And thou hast slain tlie only one who loved me. 
Suspect and kill me too: but there’s no need ; 

For sucli a one, as I. God never let 
Lin e more than a few hours 

[n/’ ■>;/> *h It) ins of her tadtes. 

JJtifit Thor’.s aid, t'u >. ro ' ^u^ \ ou^^ I reii;n no more. 
But when, thou spectre, is tiiy Nen^^ance o’er ^ 

]Vol/r. Melveric, all is hnished, which to witness 
The spirit of retribution called me hither. 

Thy sons have perished ior like cause, as that 
For which thou did'st assassinate thy friend. 

Sibylla IS before us gone to rest 

Blessing and Peace to all who are departed ^ 

But thee, who daredst to call up into life 
And the unholy world’s forbidden sunlight. 

Out of his grave him who reposed softly. 

One of the ghosts doth summon, m like manner. 

Thee, still alive, into the world o’ th’ dead. 

[ZTii/ itath the Duke ntlo the sepulchre. 

The curtain falls 
I 
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Who findeth comfort in the stars and flowers 
Apparelling the earth and evening sin”. 

That moralize throughout their silent homs. 

And vroo ns heaven-wards till we wish to die ; 

Oft hath he singled from the soothing Quire, 

Tor its calm influence, one of softest charm 
To -S till his bosom’s pangs, when they desire 
A solace for the world’s remorseless harm. 

Yet they, since to be beautiful and bless 
Is but their way of life, will still remain 
Cupbearers to the bee in humbleness. 

Or look untouched down through the moony ram. 
Living and bemg worlds in bright content. 

Ignorant, not in scorn, of his affection’s bent. 

So thou, whom I have gazed on, seldom seen, 
^perchance forgotten to the very name. 

Hast in my thoughts the hving glorj- been. 

In beauty various, but in grace the same. 

At eventide, if planets were above. 

Crowning anew the sea of day bereft. 

Swayed by the dewy heaviness of love, 

Jly heart felt pleasure in the track thou’dst left : 

And so all sights, all musings, pure and fair. 

Touching me, raised thy memory to sight. 

As the sea-suns awakes the sun in air — 

If they were not reflections, thou the light. 

Therefore bend hitherwards, and let thi- mildness 
Be glassed in fragments through this storm and wild- 
ness. . 
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And pardon, if the sick light of despair 
Usurp thy semblance oft. \nt!i tearful gleam 
Displaying haunted shades of tangled care 
In my sad scenes soon shall a pearly beam. 

Shed from the forehead of mv heaven’s queen — 

1 hat front thy hand is pressed on — bnng delight. 

Xor frown, nor blame me if siuU chirms betw'C’on 
Spring mockeri or tboiiehfs ol do air -r ni-ht 
Death's darts \r<* scimr t I'.i* I oce s 'so N iture tells, 
^^'hen lineluiu- wai s i los, oer drowning men , 
tMien in ilowers Jionn d corners jioisoii dwells, 

\\'hen Heautc dies , and the unwearied ken, 

01 those who seek a cure for long despair, 

■Will Icam. Death hath his dimples everywhere , 

I.ovo only on the check, which is to me most fair 
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The historical fact, on which the preceding drama may 
be considered as founded, viz. that a Dnhe of Mnnster- 
berg in SUesia was stabbed to death by his court-fool, 
is to be found in Flogel’s Gesch. d. Hoffnarren Liegnitz 
v^ Leipzig 17S9, 8. S. 297 u. folg. 

Page gt, hue 21. 

' .-Udabaron, called by the Hebrews Luz ' 

As this antiquity in osteological history seems to have 
been banished from anatomical works since the good 
old days of Bartholinus and Kulmus, it will perhaps 
be agreeable to the cunous reader to find here some 
notice of it, collected out of the rabbinical ivritings, 
etc., by the author’s Russian friend Bernhard Reich, 
whose knowledge of the science and language renders 
him singularly capable of such investigations. 

The bone Luz is, according to the Rabbins, the only 
one which withstands dissolution after death, and out 
of which the body will be developed at the resurrection. 
A curious passage on the subject occurs in Berestieth 
raba. Sect. 28, ' Even the Luz of the shedrah [backbone), 

‘ out of which God will hereafter raise the son of earth, 
‘is annihilated’. Old anatomists as Bartholinus, 
fesalius, etc. mention it, but are not certain what bone 
was so designated, whether it is situated in the hand, 
foot, or vertebral column, Luz is however bevond a 
doubt the os coccygis of the osteologians, for the 
rabbins say that it lies under the i8th Chulia ucr/ebrn. 
(Maaroch Hamarachot Article Lttz), and it appears 
from various passages in the Talmud that the vertebral 
of the neck were not reckoned by the rabbinical writers 
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to the vertebral column but that they be£;an to count 
the latter from the first dorsal vertebra, like Hippo- 
crates (tie ossium natura. \'.) They say eighteen 
vertebra? {chuliot) compose the shedrah vertebral 
column — See Ohol. c. i. Bcrach p. 30. Now, if we 
reckon the t\velvc dorsal, five lumbar vertebra?, and 
the 03 sacrum together we have the eighteen bones 
under ^^hlch Luz is to bo found Lu7 is theroforc the 
os coccygis Tt\niol' is . j.»r tins oj ipion . tor 
Luz IS an almond th. 1 irguiu Jonath m translates 
in iTK-n,' )'lac«-s t'i. Iit.nr<.\\ 'shakeJ almond, plural 
Stk'dim Iniz and Ku/infN'iiin vvii .\\ 11, etc.). Tlie 
form of the bone is really similar to that of an almond. 
In tlie lexicon we hn^l the explanation of the uord given 
from K 6 Ktv$, cuckoo, but this binlapipcnrs to have ven,' 
little to do with the bone, and it is probable that the 
term is derived by some corruption Irom ^okkos. a nut 
or the seed of any tree. 
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I 1 Nardil'. 

Hesi'Ekus nloitc 

Hcsp. Xow Eve has strewn the sun’s wide billowy 
couch 

With roscred feathers moulted from her wiiig 
Still scanty -sprinkled clouds, like l.\gging sheep, 

Some golden-flceced, some streaked with delicate pink. 
Arc creeping up the welkin, and behind 
The wind their bo.'*e.'oiis shepherd, whistling drives 
them 

From the drear w.lderi.te^ oi n.eht to drink 
Antipodean noon \t suc.h a time, 

While to mid melody fantastic dreams 
Dance their gay morrice in tlie midmost air. 

And sleepers’ truant fancies fiy to join them ; 

Willie that mnged song, the re.stless nightingale 
Turns her sad heart to music, sweet it is 
Unseen on the moss-cushioned sward to lean, 

And into some coy ear pour out the soul 
In sighs and whisiiers. 

Enter Floribel 
So late, Flonbel ’ 

Nay, since I see that arch smile on thy cheek 
Rippling so pretbly, I will not elude. 
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Although the breeze and I have sighed for you 
A dreary wlule, and the veiled Moon’s mild eye 
Has long been seeking for her loveliest nymph. 

Come, come, my love, or shall I call you bride ? 

Flor. E’en what you mil, so that you hold me dear. 
Hcsp. Well, both my love and bride ; see, here’s a 
bower 

Of eglantine ivith honeysuckles woven, 

Wliere not a spark of prying light creeps in. 

So closely do the sweets enfold each other. 

’Tis Twilight’s home ; come in, my gentle love. 

And talk to me. So ! I’ve a rival here ; 

What’s this that sleeps so sweetly on your neck ? 

Flor. Jealous so soon, my Hesperus ? Look then. 
It is a bunch of flowers I pulled for you 
Here’s the blue violet, like Pandora’s eye, 

When first it darkened with immortal life. 

Hesp. Sweep as thy lips. Fie on those taper fingers, 
Have they been brushing the long grass aside 
To drag the daisy from its hiding-place. 

Where it shuns light, the Danae of flowers. 

With gold up-hoarded on its virgin lap ? 

Flor. And here’s a treasure that I found by chance. 
A lily of the valley ; low it lay 
Over a mossy mound, withered and weeping 
As on a fairy’s grave. 

Hesp. Of all the posy 

Give me the rose, though there’s a tale of blood 
Soiling its name. In elfin annals old 
’Tis writ, how Zephyr, envious of his love, 

(The love he bare to Summer, who since then 
Has weeping visited the world ;) once found 
The baby Perfume cradled in a violet ; 

(’Twas said the beauteous bantling was the child 
Of a gay bee, that in his wantonness 
Toyed with a peabud in a lady’s garland ;) 

The felon winds, confederate with him. 
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Bound the sweet slumbercr willi f;oUlcn chntii';, 

Pulled from the wrcnthcd labiimtim, and together 
Deep c-ast him in the bosom of a rose. 

And fell the feltereil wretch with dew and air. 

At length his soul, that w.as a lover's sigh, 

Waned from his body, and the guilty blossom 
His heart'', blood stained. The tMihi’lit-haimting gnat 
Ills reijiiieiu uhiiud .an*l bii,i>e''^ 1 Is d his hiiill ; 
.\nd still the bi' ,11 •>;. I I . lah' 

With me!, ill' * 1. . ...e l.-’ii ' ■ > * < r In I’oii er, 

Got s s I :,,r, ; ' I'l s,'! ilg 

I It ! I .ike it then. 

In its green she.itli Wh.it guess you. Ilc.speriis, 

I dreamed last niglit > Indeed it makes me sad. 

And yet I think you lose me 

Hesp. H\ the plaiHt 

That sheds its tender blue on lovers' sleeps, 

Thou art my succtcst, nay, mine only thought: 

And \ihcn mv lioart forgets thee, may yon licavcn 
Forget to gu.ird me 

/7 ; \\e 1 Kneu thou didst. 

Vet sunlv mull s i sid .and Ion. I\ f.ite 
Thus to be wed to secrecs , I doubt. 

E’en while I know my doubts are causeless torments. 
Yet I conjure thee, if indeed I hold 
Some share in thy affections, cast away 
The blank and ugly' vizor of concealment. 

And, if mine homely' breeding do not shame thee. 

Let thy bride share her noble father's blessing. 

Hesp. In truth I will ; nay’, prithee let me kiss 
That naughty tear away , I will, b\ heaven , 

For, though austere and old. my sire must gaze 
On thy fair innocence with glad forgiveness. 

Look up, my love. 

See how yon orb, dressed out in all her beams. 

Puts out the common stars, and sails .along 
The stately' Queen of heaven ; so shall thy beauties. 
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But the rich casket of a noble soul. 

Shine on the -world and bless it. Tell me no-w 
This frightful vision. 

Flor. You will banter me ; 

But I’m a simple girl, and oftentimes 
In solitude am ver\-, ver\' mournful : 

And now I think ho-iv silly 'twas to weep 
At such an harmless thing : well, you shall hear. 
’Twas on a fragrant bank I laid me do-wn. 

Laced o’er and o’er -with verdant tendrils, full 
Of dark-red strawberries. Anon there came 
On the wind’s breast a thousand tiny noises. 

Like flowers’ voices, i£ they could but speak ; 

Then slowly did they blend m one sweet strain, 
Iilelodiously dume ; and buoyed the soul 
Upon their undulations. Suddenly, 

Methought, a cloud swam swanlike o’er the sky. 

And gently kissed the earth, a fleecy nest, 

With roses, nfled from the cheek of Morn, 

Sportively strewu ; upon the ethereal couch. 

Her fair limbs blending with the enamoured mist, 
Lovell' above the portraiture of words. 

In beauteous languor lay the Queen of Smiles : 

In tangled garlands, like a golden haze. 

Or fay-spun threads of light, her locks were floating, 
.^d in their airy folds slumbered her eyes. 

Dark as the nectar-grape that gems the vines 
In the bnght orchard of the Hesperides. 

Yithin the ivory cradle of her breast 
Gambolled the urchin god. with saucy hand 
Dimpling her cheeks, or sipping eagerly 
Tlie rich ambrosia of her melting lips : 

Beneath them swarmed a bustling mob of laives. 
Tending the sparrow stud, or with bees’ wings 
Imping their arrows. Here stood one alone. 

Blowing a pyre of blazing lovers’ hearts 
With bellows full of absence-caused sighs ; 
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Xe.ir him his %\ork'malo mcnii».’tl broken vou's 
With dangerous gold, t>r strung soft rhymes together 
Upon a lady's tress. Some swelleil tlicir checks, 
Like curling rose-Ic.aves. or the red wine’s bubbles, 
In petulant debate, gallantly tilting 
Astride their tiarts. And one tliero was alone, 

WIi(» uith wet downcast eveluls tlircw aside 
Tile rtmnants <if a brnk. n }■ rt .in ' l.‘..k<d 
Into my f u • ' r ! • \ . 

Of iickk'n* X i ■ 

1/ s' \ v,» , ' I 1 1 .Ki ins oun dear girl 

He* rii • >*. • I'x* tine liT tills ftMilish tlream ? 

I wish I ctniki be .mgrv hull*, distnistfuk 
Tho-^e penitent bUisiics m my breast, while I 
Sing you a silly song oM nurse*% U'sc 
To hush their crying babc'> with leuik fl> 

'Twill chule you, 

.S* n:; 



A-hstt-UMV ‘o ''i. . • >.\ 1 > V. t \ , 

And tlie tolti wind " c«jbl>n prate , 
Beside him lay Iils stall of yew 
With withered willow twined. 

Ills scant grev hair all wet with dew. 
His checks with grief ybnned ; 

And his cr} it was ever, alacl; ’ 
Alack, and woe is nw ' 

Anon a wanton imp astrav 
His piteous moaning hears, 

And Iroin his bosom steals away 
His rosarv ol t« ars 
With his jiluiider Ihd that urchin elf. 
And hid it in \oiir e>es. 
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Then tell me back the stolen pelf. 

Give up the lawless prize ; 

Or your cry shall be ever, alack ! 

Alack, and woe is me ! 

Hesp. Not yet asleep ? 

Flor. Asleep 1 No, I could ever. 

Heedless of times and seasons, hst to thee. 

But now the chilly breeze is sall5ung out 
Of dismal clouds ; and silent midnight walks 
Wrapt in her mourning robe. I fear it’s time 
To separate. 

Hesp. So quickly late ' oh cruel, spiteful hours. 
Why win ye wmg your steeds from happiness. 

And put a leaden drag upon your wheels 

WTien grief hangs round our hearts Soon will we meet, 

And to part never more 

Elor. Oh ! that dear never. 

It will pay dU. Good-night, and think of me. 

Hesp. Good-night, my love ; may music-ivinged sleep 
Bind round thy temples with her poppy UTeath ; 

Soft slumbers to thee. \_Exe.wit. 


Scene II 

A room in Orlando’s palace 

Claudio and Orlando meeting 

Or!. Thanks for thy' speed, good Claudio ; is all done 
As I have ordered ? 

Clau. Could I be unwilling 

In the performance of whet you command, 

I’d say with what regret I led I,ord Ernest 
Into the prison, lily’ dear lord. 

He was yonr father’s friend — 
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OrL An‘l he is mine. 

Vou must not tlunk Orlando so forgetful 
As to abuse the reverence of age. 

An age, like his, of piety ami virtue ; 

'Tie but a Xraud of kindness, sportive force. 

C/.nr. Vou joy me nmcli. for now I dare to own 
I almost thouglit tl wa*i a erne! d»T»I 

Orl. Na\ you snail h ir I *.« n-m, ^ I,, \ n^v 

fatlv r 

Of 'N huh ' 1 lo’iriii. 

Ap' n- v ' r tti ! . ’ i.’i • i.* | f. nc> 

S(‘n l-t. u ' V ! to Xou 

Ihis HL*5p*‘ru‘- \ou tell Ml*. IS a votary*, 

A too much favoured v-otarv of my goddess, 

Tlio Dian of our forest* i'lonhel . 

Therefore I use Uus show ot crueltv. 

To scare a rival and to gain a brother. 

Chu. Now by the patches on the check of the moon, 
(Is’t not .a preltv oath a good romance : 

We’ll hav»’t 'U IsiTid nutn* with a burthen 
Cd on- I'f.jl.t u'l'iu.* <*f a hrown chuiisel 

Jut up till ti.vl. r ut < n! u lo «. !i< irt 
In a hot blaze. 

Orl. Enough to kindle up 

An altar in my breast I *Twas but a moment, 

.An/J yet J u'onki not selJ that gmki of time 
Tor thv eternity of hearticssness. 

Ciait. Well. well. I can bear nonsense from a lover ; 
Oh, 1’v‘e been mad threescore and eighteen times 
And three ijuarlors : wTitten twenty yards, two nails. 
An inch and a qu.irtcr, cloth measure, of sonnets ; 
Wasted as much ^alt water as would picldc 
Leviathan, anvl sighed enough to set up 
Another wind , 

Orl Claudio. I prav thee, leave me ; 

I relish not this mockery 
Chu. 


Good sir, attend 
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To my experience. You’ve no stock as yet 
To set up lover ; get yourself a pistol 
Witliout a touch-hole, or at least remember. 

If it be whole, to loarl it with wet powder ; 

I’ve known a popgun, well applied or even 
The flying of a cork, give reputation 
To courage and despair, .y gross of garters. 
Warranted rotten, rvall be found convenient. 

Orl. Kow you are troublesome. 

Clan. One precept more ; 

Purge and drink watergruel, lanthorn jaws 
Are interesting ; fat men can’t write sonnets. 

And mdigeation turns true love to bile. 

Orl. ’Ta best to part. If you desire to sen e me, 
Persuade the boy to sacrifice his passion ; 

I'll lead him to Olivia, they were w ont 
In childhood to be playmates, an<i some love 
Alay lie beneath the ashes of that friendship, 

That needs her breafn alone to burst and blaze. 

[Eveunt. 


Scene III 
A pnson 

Enter guards leading I-ord Ernest ih chains 

L. Era. I pray you do not pity me. 1 feel 
A kind of joy to meet Calanutv, 

Aly old, old friend again. Go, tell your lord, 

I give him thanlis for these his iron bounties. 

How novr ? I thought you led me to a prison, 

A dismal antechamber of the tomb, 
y\Tiere creatures dwell, whose ghosts but half inhabit 
Their ruinous flesh-houses ; here is air 
As fresh as that the bird of niorning sings in. 

And shade that scarce is dusk, but just enough 
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To please the meek and twilight-loving eye 
Of lone Religion. *Tis an herautage 
“WTiere I may sit and tell my o'erpassed years. 

And fit m\*self for djing. My old heart 
Holds not enough of grabtude to pay 
This noble kindness, that in guise of cruelty 
Compels me to my good. 

Guard I am most glad 

That you endure thus cheeriuliv remember 
Your son’s one vord w-il! give you libert\' 

L. Er 7 i I know ae would not do me so much 
wrong 

You thin k, because I’m white vnth age, I mourn 
Such hardships. See, m3* hand’s as firm and steadN* 
As when I broke my first spear in the wars ; 

Alas ! I am so glad. I cannot smile. 

Guard* We sorrow thus to leave thee. 

L. Ern* Sorrow! man. 

It IS a woman’s game : I cannot play it. 

A'\va3' , 3'our whunmg but provokes my spleen. 

[j-f ‘'r: rc/*;<ng he bursts info a 

/ :rs‘ ’ ':'i left the stae;e he 

s*obs shert. 

The3^’re gone and cannot hear me. Xow, then, now, 
E3’es weep awav* ray life, heart, if thou hast 
A pulse to strain, break, break, oh break I 

Enter Hesperus 

Mt’ son. 

Come here. I’ll tell thee all they’ve done to me, 

How thet- have scoffed and spurned me. thrown me 
here 

In wretched loneliness. 

Hesp. Alas ’ m3' father. 

L. Ern. Oh set me free, I cannot bear this air. 

If thou dost recollect those fearful hours. 

When I kept watch beside m\' precious bo3’. 


K 
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And saw the day but on his pale, dear face ; 

If thou didst think me, in my gentlest moods. 

Patient and mild, and even somewhat kind ; 

Oh give me back the pity that I lent, 

Pretend at least to love and comfort me. 

Hesp. Speak not so harshly ; I’m not rich enough 
To pay one quarter of the dues of love. 

Yet something I would do. Show me the way, 

I will revenge thee well. 

'L. Ern. ' But whilst thou’rt gone. 

The dread diseases of the place will come 
And kill me WTctchedly. Xo, I’ll be free. 

■Hesp. Aye. that thou shalt. I’ll do ; what will I 
not ? 

I’ll get together all the world’s true hearts. 

And if they’re few, there’s spirit in my breast 
Enough to animate a thousand dead 

L. Err.. My son 

AVe need not this , a word of thine will seram. 

Hesp. Were it my soul’s last sigh I’d give it thee. 
L. Ern. Many. 

Hesp. I — cannot. 

L. Ern. But thou dost not knov 

Thy best-loved woos thee. Oft I’ve stood unseen. 

In some of those sweet evenings vou rtmcniber, 
Watching your innocent and bcautton^ pia\ 

(More innocent because you thought it secret. 

More beautiful because so innocent) ; 

Oh ! then I knew liow blessed a thing I was 
To have a son so worthy of Olisia. 

Hesfn ' Olivia ' 

I— Ern. Blush not, tliough I name your mistress ; 
You soon shall wed her. 

Hfs/>. I wait wed the plague, 

I would not grudge my life, for that’s a thing, 

A misery, thou gavest me ; but to wed 
Olivia ; tliere’s damnation in the thought. 
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L. Erv.. Come, speak to him m\ chains, /or ye've 
a voice 

To conquer every heart that'*? not ^our km ' 

Oh ’ that ye were iny son. for then at least 
He would bo with me. How t loved him once I 
Avr. when I thought him qooel . l>iit now — Xay. still 
lb niu'it be good, and I I h'ue b‘<'n liirsli 
I feel I hav(' ntit priced him .ii ! i-. 

And yet I think .1 i* ' i-. ‘ • 'i- . 

I coiiltil'. ‘ r • ' I tnii.i 

If< 't \\ 1 h \ . T» L’. t r 

/ rt \o. for I shall die ; 

But tliat’s no rnalttr 

Hesp Bring the priest, the bnde. 

Quick, quick- The^c fetters have infecterl him 
With slavcr>’’s sickness Vet there is a •secret. 

'Twixt heaven and me. forbids it I'cll me. father ; 
\^'crc It not best for both to die at once ^ 

I. En: Die ' Tliou hast spoke a word, that makes 
m\ h< nri 

Grov s.ck .n-1 Wiih r tfuMi hast palsied m*' 

To dcith l.U'* tliou to u»-! s.-*jn<‘ wortluer maid ; 
Know that thy father chose this sad seclusion , 

(Ye rebel lips, why do you call it .sad 

Should I die soon, think not tiiat sorrow caused it. 

But. if you recollect my name, bestow it 

Upon your best-loved child, and when you give him 

His Grandsirc’s blessing, add not that he perished 

A wretched prisoner. 

Hesp. Stop, or I am made 

I know not what — perhaps a villain. Curse me 
Oh if you love me. curse. 

L. Em Aye, thou shalt hear 

A father’s curse , if fate hath put a moment 
Of pain into thy life ; a sigh, a word, 

A dream of w*oe ; be it transferred to mine ; 

And for thj’ daj-s ; oh ! never may a tliought 
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Of others' sorrow, even of old Ernest’s, 

Darken their calm, nnintemipted bliss ; 

And be thy end — oh ! any thing but mine. 

Hesp. Guilt, thou art sanctified in such a cause ; 
Guards ; {they enter) I am ready. Let me say’t so 
low. 

So quickly that it may escape the ear 
Of watchful angels ; I will do it all. 

L. Ern. There's nought to do ; I've learned to love 
this solitude. 

Farewell, my son. Na^*, never heed the fetters ; 

We can make shift to embrace. 

Hesp. Lead him to freedom, 

And teU your lord I will not — that’s I will. 

[Exeunt Lord Ernest end guards. 
Here, fellow ; put your hand upon my mouth 
TiU they are out of hearing. Leave me now. 

No, staj' ; come near me, nearer yet Now fix 
The close attention of your eyes on mme. 

Guard. My lord 1 

Hesp. See'st thou not death in them ? 

Guard. Forbid it, fate. 

Hesp. Away ! ill-omened hound ; 

I’ll be a ghost and play about the graves. 

For ghosts can never wed. [Exit znard. 

There, there they go , my hopes, my youthful 
hopes. 

Like ingrate flatterers. What have I to do 
With life ? Ye sickly stars, that look with pity 
On this cursed head, be kind and teU the hghtning 
To scathe me to a cinder ; or if that 
Be too much blessing for a child of sin. 

But strike me mad, I do not ask for more. 

Come from your icy caves, ye howling winds. 

Clad in your gloomy panoply of clouds. 

And call info your cars, as ye pass o’er 
The distant quarters of this” tortured world, 

\ 
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Ercry disease of every clime 

Here shall they banquet on a willing vicuin , 

Or \nth one general ague shake the Cvirth, 

The ptllan* of the sky dissolve and burst. 

And let the ebon-tiled roof of night 
Come tumbling in upon the doomed world — 

Dt'vif are they still ^ then tloath is .ill .a f.ible, 

A pious he to rn\kc man lick his ihiip> 

And look for frfi '<*ni - <. . \ni'.e li,'.' u-h Ii>> 

Whv arc te ' n.t*-!* ^ \%}i«'hni: e'obt 

Still to !-• r.K K >* while ti.atof*Ms llojie elands by, 

And lic.iK th' wuunds that ihcv may gape again ? 

Aw to tins cn<J the t arth is made a ball, 

Else crawling to the brink despair would plunge 

Into the infinite eternal air 

And leave its sorrows and its sins bolnnJ 

Since death will not, come sleep, thou luudred poiver, 

Lock up my senses with thy leaden key. 

And darken even* crevice that admits 

Light life au<I miseri’ if thou canst, for ever, [Exit, 


ACT II 

ScEKE I. A chaviber in Orlando’s palace 

Enter Orlando to his boy asleep 

OrL Boy I he is asleep ; 

O innocence, how fairly dost thou head 
This pure, first page of mao Peace to thy slumbers ; 
Sleep, for thy dreams are ’midst the seraphs’ harps, 
Thy thoughts beneath tlie wings ot holiness. 

Thine eyes in Paradise 

The daj’- may come (if haply gentle death 

Say not amen to thy short prayer of being, 

And lap thee in tlie bosom of the blest ,) 
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I weep to think on, when the guilty world 
Shall, like a friend, be waiting at thy couch. 

And call thee up on ev’ry dawn of enme. 

Boy. {Awahing) Dear master, didst thou call ? I 
will not be 

A second time so slothful. 

Orl. Sleep, my boy. 

Thy task is light and joyous, to be good. 

Boy. Oh 1 if I must be good, then give me money, 
I pray thee, give me some, and you shall find 
I’ll buy up every tear, and make them scarcer 
Than diamonds. 

Orl. Beautiful pity, thou shalt have enough ; 

But you must give me your last song. 

Boy. ^’ay sir ; 

You’re wont to say my rhymes are bt for girls. 

And lovesick idiots ; I have none you praise 
Full of the heat of battle and the chase. 

Orl. Sing what you will. I’ll like it. 


Song 

A ho I A ho 1 
Love’s bom doth blow. 

And he will out a-hawking go. 

His shafts are light as beauty' ’s sighs, 
And bright as midnight’s brightest eyes. 
And round his starry way 
The swan-winged horses of the skies, 
With summer’s music in their manes, 
Curve their fair necks to zephyr’s reins. 
And urge their graceful play. 

A ho ! A ho ! 

Love’s horn doth blow. 

And he wiU out a-hawking go. 

The sparrows flutter round his rvrist. 
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The fcatherj’ thieves that \’cnus kissed 
And tnni»ht their morning song, 

The linnets seek the airy list. 

And swallows too. small pets of Spring, 

Beat back the gale with .swifter wing. 

And dart and >.-heel .along. 

.\ ho ' \ ho ’ 

Love's liorn .'oth ' 'n.i 
\nd k'- uil! out iking go 
Xow Moe to eiery gn.it that skips 
To nlcli the fniit of kaiiics’ hp,s, 

His felon blood is shed ; 

.\nd woe to flies, whose airy ships 
On beauty cast their anchoring lute. 

-And bandit wasp, tint naughty wight. 

Whose sting is slaughter-red. 

Orl. WTio IS thy poet, boy ? 

Bov. I must not tell. 

Or! Then I M ill thido t’u '• for him Who first drew 
Love as a bhiidiold imp in i-irtlern Iwarf 
.And armed him with blunt darts •' llis soul was kin 
To the rough wind that dwells in tlie icy noith. 

The dead, cold pedant, who thus dared confine 
The universe’s soul, for that is Love. 

’Tis he that acts the nightingale, the tlirusli. 

And all the living musics, he it is 

That gives the lute, the harp, and tabor speech. 

That flutters on melodious wings and strikes 
The mute and anew less lyres of sunnv stnngs 
Borne by the minstrel gales, mmiiclcing \'ainly 
The timid voice, that sent him to my breast. 

That voice the wnnd hath treasured and doth use 
When he bids roses open and be sw-eet. 

Boy. Now I could guess. 

Or!. What, little curious one ? 
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7;r sf.'.Ti r ..' M..- ■ 

\ i" i 

J-hr. My • ■ i. . . \' ! ojuht to 

choc!. 

TlioJc v.'aj’v.'iircl luinioiirs. Oh. I l.now too well 
VvA a J'oof. fooU'ih. ti»''cOT‘:tciitC'fl cIuM : 

My hc.nrt Ooth i:uh when H<--.p<rus !.<; <;or.o. 

Aoil U-.-wes me no'.iplu hut fe.ics, I'argivc me t’ 

II I have vexed yots. 

r>e,-\r nn '. C’ nth c ' i! 

You ne’er otU-ndeii nu ! ut w . ■, \uu •-.ud 
You hud otiendc‘1. Whei. I Uk.i. on thee 
If there's rv thounht th;it moistens in niy e\e, 

Fe.-ir, that thy husband e.innot m.iteh such gooiiness. 
Is looking out there. 

Flor. Fears of Hesperus ! 

That's not my mother's thought, cast it .aw.ay - 
He is the glass of all good qu.aUtics, 

.\nd ivliat’s a little virtue in all others 
Looks into him and sees itself a giant ; 

He is a nosegay of the sweets of man. 

A dictionary’ of superlatives ; 
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He TOlks about, a music amumr 
A star in a prayer ‘muNt madmen’s curses ; 

And if niankintl, as I do thinli. ucre made 
To bear the fruit ol him, and him alone. 

It %\as a glorious tiestmv. 

Len He is a goodly man, and yet thev say 
Stran^'c jm«sions sleep witMn him Ilu-n's Orlando. 
A gentle sisiti'r , |lf*rd»! ’ \.i. 

lie had no t • I s • . . .•• , i 

What It's too ! 1 t . 1 . .1 

riot M.ithir Miur Orhmdo 

Is a good e» nU’ .n >\ 1 nmsU h.m well, 

But to m\ husband - We’ll not talk of him. 

Yet you shall see I lan be cool sometimes 
Wnicn Hesperus descr\'cs it. as lie does 
Kven. now for lus delay. 

Leu He’s here I'll lea\c \ou. 

You shall not quarrel with him for mv pleasure. 

IJSxit. 

I.K’zr Hr srr Ri s 
Hi Ctou 1 ipoir^ \ 1 lord.. 1 
Flor Fair noun to Hesperus . 1 k!U*\\ a \nntli 
In days of yore, woukl quarrel with tlie lark. 

If with its joyous matins it foreran 

H\s early pipe beneatli his mistress' window ; 

Those days are passed ; alas ! for gallantry. 

Hesp Floribel I 

Flor> Sir, d’j'c know the gentleman ? 

Give him my bemson and bid him sleep 
Another hour, there’s one that does not mis, lain. 

Hesp. Lady. I came to talk of other thvngs, 

To tell you all my secrets must I wait 
Until it fits your humour ^ 

F/or. As vou please ’ 

(The worst of three bad suitors, and his name 
Began with an H ) 
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Hcsp. Good morrow then, again. 

Flor. Heaven help yo\i, sir, 

,\nd so adieu. 

Hesp. Madam, \ou spoke , you said it. Floribol ; 

I never tiioucht mine e ir^ a curse tielore. 

Did I not love tliec ’ S.iy, have I not been 
The kindest ? 

Flor. Ves indeed thou hast been. Xow 

.-V montli is over. \Miat would I not give 
For those four sevens of days ? But I have lived them. 
And that’s a bliss. You speak as if I’d lost 
The little love you gave your poor one tlien. 

Hcsp. .\nd voii as if \ou cared not for the loss. 

Oh Flonbel, you'll make me curse the chanc. 

That fashioned this sad clay and niai'.e it man , 

It had been happier as the 'cn>elt.55 tr.e 
That canopies your sleep Hut 1 b-spern.-,, 

He’s but the burthen c.t i scorn'.ul sOn;; 

Of coquetry , beware, tliat 'Ong may end 
In a death-groan. 

Flokibei, slugs 
The knight he left the maid. 

That knight of fickleness, 

Her’s was the blame he said. 

And his the deep distress. 

If you are weary of poor Flonbel, 

Pray be not troubled ; she can do wathout thee. 

Oh Hesperus, come hither, I must weep ; 

Say you wiU love me still, and I’ll bcheve it, 
tVhen I forget my folly. 

Hesp. Dear, I do ; 

By the bright fountains of those tears I do. 

Flor. You don’t despise me much ? !ilay I look up 
And meet no frown ? 

Hesp. Xjy .(.Q Iqqj. through my breast. 
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And sec my tniUu But. oh * my Monbel, 

Take heed how thou dost look imUmdly on me , 

For greybeards have been kneeling, and with prayers 
Tr\-ing to pluck thee from my Iw'iom ; fairness, 

And innocence, and duty league against thee. 

Then do’t not, s^^eet, again , for Munetinus strange 
And horrid thoughts bring ulusptTs ti> mv siml , 

Thev shall not harm th»t‘ i;trl I li’* oit 'iiil'C'’, 

Hard he.irte 1 I a :•» t u 
A tale ot terr* r ! .t I li i-a k i\ n 
AVh\ . let th- . ' .t.i ■ je 

/7 r i )h no. no. no ; 

We will lot no one die, but cherish them 
With love like ours, and they will soon be well; 

Stay and I'll tell you how to save him. 

Hesp* Thou ' 

Excellent loveliness, 

Thou save him ’ But I must be gone, or else 
Those looks will lure a secret from my breast. 

That thro.itcns both I'll home and think of something. 
Meet ITU t-» nmrrow in th* ^atet-bnar thicket. 

When iwil’glii i.ni's tot\rnin^ Tin in h.iste [F.vif. 

Floi. My better thouglits go with tine it IS true 
He hath too much ot liuman passion in Inm. 

But I wall hold him dear, and, if again 

Aly wicked senses grow so cruel quick 

As to suspect his kindness. I'll be sure 

Mv eyes have got false sight, my cars false hearing, 

And my wliole mind's become a rebel traitress. 

Enter Orl\ndo’j> I-,'. 

Boy. Tliese for lair IToribel , you are the one 
I hear my master talk of. surelj . lady , 

And yet his words are feeble shadow ers 
Of such pure beauty Please you read his thoughts. 
Floy. You hold a courtly language for such years ; 
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But be you ’ware of compliment akin 
To falsebood. 

From the sad-soiiled Orlando. 
Fie sir ; your gifts are dangerous Look you here, 

As I disperse the ivicked syllables 
Met in this httle parliament of words, 

And give them to the light and careless winds. 

So do I bid him tear the thoughts of me 
Out of bis breast, and hold me as a thing 
Further from him than misery'. 

Boy. It is ungently done, — nay, I must say so, — 
To hurt the generous blossoms of his love ; 

I am sorry that a hand so beautiful 
Can be so feU. 

Fhr. Boy, thou dost not know 

The fears that urge me. Had my Hesperus 
Seen these or thee, I know not what of ill 
Must have befallen us 

Boy. Lady, you must not weep ; 

1 have a ballad which my master hears 
In his sad moods ; it has the art to raise 
A dimple on the cheek of moody care. 

I’ll smg it you. 

Fhr. Young one, I almost love thee. 

[Kisses him. 


Enter Hesperus 

Hesp. Why Floribel — Girl 1 Painted fickleness ! 
Madam. I'm rude ; but Hesperus did not think 
He could intrude on — ^what ims Floribel. 

Ehr. jfoi- doth he ever. 

Hesp. If he does not now. 

Be sure he won’t again. Oh girl, girl, girl. 

Thou st killed my heart : I thought thee once, good fool , 
I will not tell thee what, thou’lt laugh at me. 

Fhr. gy jieaven ! 
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Hesp. Don’t iinme it . i!o not bo fors^\orn 
But why shonlii I resinrd tliy uords or o.tlhs ? 

Ehr. Hfsporus, Hesperus ! 

Hcsp. Xay, I shoulci bo sorry 

To cheat tlie longinq boy ; he fdls tliine anns 
Excellent nell. believe it. Urchin, seek me 
\\ hen that ini.s-featured butter-print of thine 
Is bcardoil , I will tniii tins' wt,. , ,wi'.''! 

Flor. lb-i"i 1' 1! . 

Hcsp, B^ti'T 11' 1 - vhtrous ,\\t, 'twas 

■a>nl 

To tear tia !• It' r-. , lie 10 .night be a hii 5 b.and ; 

Xo, ho shall be no more. 

Fhr. But li.stcn to me. 

These lips that thou hast ki 5 .sed — 

Hcsp. I. and a thous.and, 

Men. boys and monsters. 

Flor. And these arms thou callest 

Belove 1 and fair — 

Hop. \n 1 fickle anti arlulterous. 

Ennneh of we,- in lot. \oiir p.ir.imour 
Is troublt''t'ni' ' fi jh . ■ ,* .) ur.p 

Raise her , alie io\tr> \.'i.r -.lil.n l.ir.lo, I pve \ou 
All that IS mine of her. 

Flor. Oh ! save me, dearest. 

Hcsp. She speaks to you. sir. I beseech you both. 
Go on , don't heed me : oh, I joy to see 
Your love-tricks. 

Flor. By the solemn spousal tie, 

I charge >ou, hear me. 

Hcsp. La'ly. I will tell you. 

Though it 15 needless, what I meant to say. 

And leave vou then tor ever You remember 
h. losing dupe tou entertained some while. 

One Hesperus % ou must oh ' that you ever 
Forgot him. Well, I will be brief. He gave you, 

.'^nd bade you keep it as >ou would his love. 
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A little bird, a sweet red-bosomed creature. 

To toy with in his absence : (then he knew not 
You had another playmate for your chamber.) 

This bird, it was a creature that I lov-ed. 

Yet It did not deceive me ; I have thought 
There was a spirit in it — never mind ; 

I dreamed I spoke to one, who valued me 
And my poor feelings. Unto you I gave it, 

And you have lost it ; in my way I passed 
Its silent wicker house. Xow I have spoken. 

Perhaps was tedious : but I’m still so foolish, 

That I will say, good-bye. 

E/or- Oh stay, my love. 

Hesp. He will, the lovelv cub. 

F/or. ' Thee, thee I mean. 

Hesp. 1 am no lover, I. Madam, we're strangers ; 
And yet I knew some while ago a form 
Like thine, as fair, as delicate. Oh heaven ! 

To tliink of it. But she was innocent. 

Innocent, innocent. 

F/or. The angels know 

I am as spotlesi. 

Hesp. Go to them ; I'm not one : 

Periiaps this pap-facer, chit may be. Uay. girl, 

Wet not thy chcelcs : I've S'’en a player weep. 

I v.ill not go, for if I do. ‘die fiock 
Of her warm suitors will be toying here ; 

Yet I’ll not smy ; for she will melt .and pray 
Till I'm .1 fool asiain. Strain not your lungs 
With laughter v hen I’m gone. Oh woman, woman. 

[£.rif. 

-/V-r. Poor hoy. th.ou Inst undone me : lead me in. 

[Htriiii.'. 
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Scene III 

An apmimcnt in Orlando’s palace 
Enter Hesperus 

Hesp Oh thou sad self, thou fetched half of 
Hesperus, 

Thou’rt lost indeed, there's nousnt of life about tliee. 
But the one tliought that thou hast sat’ed a father. 
Kotr I do think that it I meet a goodness 
In tvoman’s shape a fair one I’d not ask, 

But something that tvould soothe and comfort me, 

I could almost love her. 

Enter Orlando and OLinA 

Oil. Mj- brother Hesperus, our poor home is honoured 
By thy loved father’s presence and thine otrn. 

Here is a hnng tvelcome, prithee know her ; 

Olivia 

HiSp. Blessedness you should have said 
A music waits upon her every step. 

That my heart leaps to 

Oliv. Courtly, sir, and kind. 

Hesp. And fond I would have made it. Oh fair lady, 
A smile of thine tvill give me health again. 

0: 1. Sister, thou needst no witness to these blushes. 
School her, sir, in the arts of compliment. 

You’ll find her an apt learner. [Exit. 

Oliv. Had I a right to pray to you, I would. 

Hesp. Pray, lady ? Didst thou ever see the goddess 
Step from her dignity of stone, or leave 
The hallow’d picture in its tmted stole. 

And crouch unto her supphant ? Oh no ; 

If there is aught so poor a thing as I 
Can please j'ou mth, command it and j'ou bless me, 
Oliv. Try, I beseech thee, tr 5 - not to detest. 
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Not utterly to detest a silly girl, 

WTiose only merit is that she'd be thine. 

Hesp. Hate thee, thou virtue ? 

Oliv. Well, if it must be, 

Plav the deceiver for a little while ; 

Don’t tell me so. 

Hesp. By Truth's w lute name I’ll tell thee, 

Olivia, there was once an idle thought 
Tliat apod adection in my heart ; nay, nay. 

Not in my hc.art ; it was a dre.ain or so ; 

A dream within ,a dream ; a pale, dim warmth ; 

But thou hast davned like summer on my soul. 

Or like a new existence. 

Oltv. 'Twore delightful. 

If credible ; but you are all too gallant 

Hrsp. I know it must be so coi-'U Vi.t e iicve me. 
But <loubt and say 'tis siuM.ii I re t minute 
The movomeius <>{ the sou'. 1 .r -cm. there are 
Of pinion unim;.. , •..i.,.- .urd-swift, 

Ootsoar the -luggi-h tksh ; and thc.se, Olivia, 
Anticipating their death-given powers, can grasp 
.\ conturt' of feeling .ami of thought •, 

Outlive the old world's age. and he at once 
In the pnsci't, iKist. and future ; wlu'e th- ’ \\ 

l.iv< 1 h.elf a juihe’s strol .■ !■, - .. i thee 

W.ts but one n.ii',’- 

''ilr i' I ..a 1 i ndurc mO 1 

Thou '!c-t not ; ti.. n.r.^.ird rn.iu! ' My prayer 
Tlure.r.-h man', a y.-.r Ir.s !• n for that or..- word; 

I have h-pi the ]!r,cious thuuelit of thee, 
nid'i-'n aliuo.t from iny— if But I'll not ‘-peak. 

Ter f have tckl much, tmr ihildi-hly. 

D"*-. Sle’r. 1 cfi.ii.l veep, hut that mv hr.ain is 'IfV* 
'io thml: tit on tti-..e — ■Tv-cw v.d! to court 

Ih- > .Pov- p' .ti'.er.e. or V..'.. tile hi'htrtm;; 
rnto t'lv i o r,;n ; ! •,> hold rn- d-.ir — 

B =1 ,1 erg .■ ; f.,rr.t >0-1 thought It. 
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C?//r. 'Tis su-ectcr than a virtuf, I mvl^t thoe. 
Jlesp. And love me truly ^ 

Ohv. Hcavon grant me life 

To prove it. 

Hcsp. Then thou slialt be niitie own : but not till 
death 

We'll let this life burn out ik» mitt'r )io\\ 

Though rverv sand Iv* minnt i.r ’ - .th <"ir l< irs 
And cverv da\ Ik r.i.i- > 

Thoueli thou ^ •m, > t< inl 

And I er >v Ki- i d.ud»d 4ir( . it, 

A Sind tre.ul.'ri in uuman’'^ form 
Sad to tijo sijui li« art-caiikcretl and forlorn ; 

2no matter, all no matter 

Though madness rule our thonclits despair onr hearts. 
And misery live v.ith us. and miser\ t<dk 
Our guest all day. our bed-fcilow all uiglit . 

^so matter, all no matter. 

For wlicn our souls arc born then will wc wed ; 

Our dust shall nu\ and grow into one stalk, 

Our I'leaths shall makt <*ar |m rlunu* in one bud. 

Our blushes iiu«.t «-ai li <dlKr in a 
Our svecter voices swell st)nio skv-hird s tliroat 
With the same warbling, dwell in some soft pipe 
Or bubble up along some sainted spring’s 
Musical course, and in the mountain trees 
Slumber our deeper tones, by tempests waked : 

Wc will be music, spring, and all fair things. 

The while our spirits make a sweeter union 
Than melodv and perfume in the air 
Wait then, if thou dost love me 

0/iv. Be it so , 

You'll let me prav for death if it will bring 
Such joys as these Though once I thought to live 
A happy bride , but I must learn new' feelings. 

Hesp. New' feelings* Aye to watch the lagging clocli 
And bless each moment as it parts from thee, 


L 
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To court the blighting grasp of tardy age. 

And search thy forehead for a silver tress 
As for a most prized iervel. 

Oliv. I cannot think 

Of that cold bed diseases make for us, 

That earthy sleep ; oh ! ’tis a dreadful thing. 

Hesp. The very air, 

I thank it, (the same wild and busy air. 

That numbers every syllable I speak. 

In the same instant my lips shape its sound. 

With the first lisps of him, who died before 
The world began its story) ; steals away 
A little from ray being ; 

And at each slightest tremor of a leaf 
My hearse moves one step nearer. Joy, my love ! 
We're nearer to our bridal sheets of lead 
Than when your brother left us here just now. 

By twenty minutes’ talk. 

Oliv. It IS not good 

Thus to spurn hfe, the precious gift of heaven. 

And ivatch the coming light of dissolution 
With such a desperate hope. Can we not love 
In secret, and be happy in our thoughts. 

Till in devotion's train, th’ appointed hour 
Lead us, with solemnly rejoicing hearts. 

Unto our blessed end ? 

He^p. End ' thou sayest. 

And do those cherries ripen for the worms. 

Those blue enchantments beam to hght the tomb ? 
Was that articulate harmony (Love uses 
Because he seems both Love and Innocence 
When he sings to it), that summer of sweet breath. 
Created but to perish and so make 
The deads’ home loveliest ? 

Oliv. But what’s to live without my Hesperus ? 

A life of dying. 'Tis to die each moment 
In every several sense. To look despair. 
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Feel, taste, breathe, cat. be consuous of dc.-.pair. 

Jso, I’ll be nothing rather. 

Hesp. Mothing but mine 1 

Thou flower of love. I'll wear thee in my bo.-.om ; 
With thee tJie wrath of man will be no vTath, 
Conscience and agony wall smile like pleasure. 

And sad remembrance lose its glooniv self 
In rapturous expect. ituui 

OllV. te > lilt !< tt k I til till c , 

Pray P'ar.l'ui uu 11..11 tit, m \,rv Itittl,. 

Hisp J'v,'., tu ji,i\ itiurc st.irs ol lie.iuti, 

Wliuh lift .tlitclion stters li\ , could 1 tliinlc 
To dim yjur light witli sorrow 1 Pardon me, 

.\nd I will servo >011 ever. Sveet, go 111 ; 

Somewhat I have to think on. [ExU (Ilivia 

Floribcl, 

I would not have thee cross my patli to-night . 

There is an indistinct dread purpose forming, 
Soinethiog. whose depth of wickedness appears 
Hideous, iiicalcultible, but inevitable ; 

Now It draws ntaur aiitl I tlo not shudder . 

.kvaunt ' haunt me no more , I ilread it not, 

But almost — hence ' I must not be alone. [Etit. 


Scene IV 

A tapestried chamber in the same 

Hesperus discovered in a disturbed slumber 

Hesp. (Starting from his couch) Who speaks ? 

Who wluspers there ’ light ' a light ' 

I’ll search the room, something hath called me thrice, 
With a low muttering voice of toadish hisses, 

.And tlirice I slept again. But still it came 
Nearer and nearer, plucked my mantle from me. 
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And made mine heart an ear, in ^vluch it poured 
Its loathed enticing courtship. Ho ! a light. 

Enter attendant with a torch 

Thou drowsy snail, thy footsteps are asleep, 

Hold up the torch. 

Attend. My lord, you are disturbed. 

Have you seen aught. ^ 

Hcsp. I lay upon my bed, 

And something m the air, out-jetting night. 
Converting feeling to intenser vision. 

Featured its ghastly self upon my soul 
Deeper than sight. 

Attend. This’is' Delusion surely ; 

She’s busy with men’s thoughts at all mght hours. 
And to the waking subtle apprehension 
The darkling chamber’s still and sleepy air 
Hath breath and motion oft. 

Hcsp. Lift up the hangings, mark the doors, the 
comers ; 

Seest nothing yet ? No face of fiendlike mirth, 

More frightful than the fixed and doggish grin 
Of a dead madman ? 

Attend. Nought I see, my lord, 

Save the long, varied crowd of warlike shapes 
Set in the stitched picture 

Hcsp. Heard ye then ’ 

There was a sound, as though some marble tongue 
Moved on its msty hinge, sj'llabling harshly 
The hoarse death-rattle into speech. 

A ttend. The wind is high, and through the silent rooms 
Slurmurs his burthen, to an heedless car 
Almost articulate. 

Hcsp. Thou slecpest, fool ; 

A voice has been at my bedside to-night, 

Its breath is burning on my forehead still. 

Still o’er my brain, its accents, wildly sweet. 
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Hover and fall. Away ami tlrcam neaia 
ril watch m^'self, 

[He lakes tie torch and (xtrns to the han^^xv.gs. 

Exit ntU'udani. 

Ay*\ these are living colours. 

Those chcclis have worn their youth these hundred 
\ oars. 

Those flowers are I’l ■. *’ \ s..nn.; 

And bloomiro '■t n 

While sl'i ’ 1' ' . .1 ' 

Sleeps m l ‘1 ^ » 1 1 1 e.H* lls state, 

Xn' ti 1 u.sii liid ta'en her bed 

In the stone durmjtorv 

(HhndfoUI moth. 

Thou shalt not burn thyhfe . there I have saved thee; 
If thou art grateful, mingle vMtn tla air 
That feeds tlic Ups of her I thought of once, 

Choak her, moth, choak her. I could be content, 

II she were saf" m n- wen ) 

Von stout dagger 

Is lairb f ’•'Iiu'n- d i<-r i !> ado of ".tit*. hes. 

And shines nuihudx'. ne-st . wel) thou art 

An useful tool sometimes tli\ tootli works quickly, 
And, if thou gnawest a secret Irom the heart. 

Thou tellcst it not again : lia ! the feigned steel 
Doth blush atvl steam. There is a snuff of blood. 

[Grasps his dagger convulsively. 
Who placed this iron aspic m my hand ? 

Speak ! who is at mv ear ^ 

[He turns, and addresses hts shadow, 

I know thee now’, 

I know’ the hideous laughter of thy face 
'Tis Malice’ eldest imp, the heir of hell, 

Red-handed Murther Slow it whispers me. 

Coaxmgly wnth its serpent voice \VeIl sung. 

Syren of Acheron ' 


I’ll not look on thee ; 
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^\^^y does thy frantic -weapon dig the air 

With such most frightful vehemence ? Back, back. 

Tell the dark grave I will not give it food. 

Back to thy home of night, ^^’hat ! playest thou still ? 
Then thus I banish thee. Out, treacherous torch. 
Sure thou wert kindled in infernal floods. 

Or thy bright eye would bhnd at sights like this. 

[Dashes the torch on the ground. 
Tempt me no more ; I tell thee, Floribel 
Shall never bleed. I pray thee, guilty word. 

Tempt me no more. [Wraps himself in his rhantle. 

Tm deaf, my ears are safe.', 

I do not hear thee woo me to the deed ; 

Thou tellest to one ivithout auricular sense : 

Olivia’s beauties and that bad one’s faults \ 

Oh 1 bring me thoughts of pity Come come, cothe,' 
Or I am lost. 

Bad goblin, must I fly thee > [Exit. 


Scene V 
A hall in the same 

Lokd Ernest, Ore.ando, Cj-acdio, OLin.A 
L. Ern. Saw ye my son '> 

Oliv. Some hours ago we parted. 

And he was strange, though gentle, in his talk. 

Orl. I passed him in the garden, just at twilight ; 
He stood with eyes wide open, but their sense 
Dreamed, in dumb parley with some fancied thing ; 
For his Ups moved, and he did walk and gaze, 

Kow frown most mournfullj-, now smile most madlj', 
.\nd weep, and laugh, groan deep and gnash his teeth, 
And now stand still with such a countenance. 

As does the marble sorrow o'er a tomb. 
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At last he tore h« feet, as tlicy were roots. 

Up from the cartli. aii<l siRlicd like one oVreome ; 
Then, ivith his fingers thrust ui>on his eyes 
And dashed unclosed away, he scemetl to snatch 
Some loathly object out of them, and leapt 
Into the thicket’s gloom. 

L. Ern. Who saa him since ? 

Clan In most distempered «ildnes- he h.ith left 
His chamber nou 

Z,. Ern 1 .«► S' A hii i, * \ ' r\ une 

I do bese'.'cl' ' ou Iis a Uarlii’ ptnod, 

I knou too triiK On liis nurse's breast. 

Some twenty yc.ars ago. he lay and mused 
Upon her singing .and bright merra- lips ; 

A viewless bolt dropped on her. and she died 
Most hideously ; close in the infant’s f.ice 
Looked all tlie horrors of her bursting eyes ; 

And. as the months bring round that black remem- 
brance. 

His brain iinsittles blooily thoughts oppress 

And call Inn ir.un lii-. bed search all the darkness. 

Each one a senr.d w.iv . deir 'i.iughter. in [Exctnil, 


Scent; VI 
.1 suicide's grave 
Orlando and Claudio 

Clan. There is a phagiie in this night's breath, Or- 
lando 

The dews fall black and blistering from yon cloud 
Anchored above us . dost thou mark how' all 
The smokes of heaven avoid it and crowd on 
Far from its fatal darkness ? Some men say 
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Th.at the gri-.at 

l.ing of evil >^-ii<!s Ins sji.nts 

In such .a uima 

■d c.ir. to stir ill rniml . 

Up u) an act oi 

d-ath 

Or!. 

W f nil." ii.‘t thnih so. 


Kot .1 '.’Mill 1'- !■■•! ■; . 

Oft ii>-r !r . -t 

And til',™. Cfn'iiiit. Jt.u.ir- t . ; ■ oi:! : 

■'Its iif.t on- Cc\;l vicr tctn;'.- n ni i:i, 

Alul lur iinrr.i-'-'. 5r.7. Krif.vVt the'.: tlu o* rniil-Uri:; 
iifniloc’..-' f 

CUx-.t. Tve ft-’tn t’i'.e ni'-omc rcjitiU'S i^rittcnini; on 
tlieni. 

While h'.-althy CTcntnnn Mi.l;-n r.t the siijht. 

Or!. Fi\c inoiiti-'' tiiey wore -ii hiun.in heart, 
r-ntinc in llu!,' 0 \ 1 na^t. A {‘.trn 
lUrc plechh seU-^lniightercii. Iw ' i tMin, oi crnce. 
In his early infancy ; i’v-' hr' .an ‘ui . ■ it 
Outstep Ins ratli'.vav tii.it h- rrc.'t lu.t enish 
The least sni.ill r. ptil.- Jiut there is .a time 
W'len pooiinc.'S sleeps . it came, nnil vice was grafted 
On his young thoughts, and grew, and flourished there ; 
Knvenomed passions clustered round that prop ; 

A double fruit they bore ; a double fruit of death. 

C/aii. Enough. Orlando. 

Tlie imps of da.rhncss listen uUde mo til! 

A dead man's crimes i.\t-n ii.iw I hear 1 a stir, 

.As if the bun. l turned them in their shrouds 
For mere umjuict Homo it is the time 
tATien the hoarse fowl, the carrier-bird of woe. 

Brings fevers from the moon, and maddening dreams ; 
The hour’s unholy, and avho hath not sent 
After the parted sun his orisons. 

Falls ’neath the sway of evil. [Excv.ni. 

Er.icr Hesperus 

Hesp. Hail, shrine of blood, in double shadows 
veiled. 
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Where the Tartarian blossoms she<l their poison 
And load the air \nth uicUcd impulses , 

Hail, leafless shade, hallowed to sacrilege. 

Altar of death I Wliore is thy deity ? 

With him 1 come to covenant, and thou, 

Dark power. tJiat sittest in the chair of niglit. 
Searthing tlic clouds for tempests witli thy brand. 
Proxy of Hades . hst aiul be ui . v mu s-. 

And bid \uui ill il'i n :.!• 1 sj>i uv 

What, if tlu ^ bill ». ] .t i.j >.[ . uMie t O'* 

Will str.’-v* v'.’ 1 ' ur •! an*i mi«! his soul ,) 

Sprea ' v ' b 111 \ M uk iii'l thick their cloudy wings, 
Lest the appilled sk> do p.de to-day. 

Eternal people of the lower world, 

Yc citizens of Hades' capitol, 

That by the rivers of remorseful tears 
Sit and despair for ever ; 

Yc negro brothers of Uie deadly winds, 

Ye elder soub of night, yc mighty sins, 

Sceptred tlanin atinus. how may man invoke 
Your ilirKling glmi's ^ loacli mv e.iger soul 
Fit language lor >our eais th U ija\e power 

O’er birtlis and sw'oons and deaths, the soul’s attendants 
(Wont to convey her from her human home 
Beyond existence, to the past or future, 

To lead her through the starry-blossomcd meads, 
TOiere the young hours of morning by the lark 
Witii cartlily airs are iiounslicd, through the groves 
Of silent gloom, beneath w'hosc breathless shades 
The thousand children of Calamity 
Play murthcrously with men's hearts .) Oh pause, 
Y'our universal occupations leave. 

Lay down aw'hile the infant miseries. 

That, to the empty and iintcnantcd clay, 

Ye carry from the country of the unborn ; 

And grant the summoned soul one moment more 
To linger on the threshold of its flesh ; 
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For I -would task you. 

Bear this breath of mine. 

This inner Hesperus a-sray, and bring 
Another guest to its deserted home ; 

The mind of him -whose dust is on my feet. 

And let his daring spirit inhabit there 
But for a passing dat'. 

’Tis here. A wind 

Is rushing tiirough my veins, and I become 
As a running water. 

I see a shadowy image of myself. 

Yet not my perfect self, a brother self. 

That steps into my bosom. .A.m I bom 
Kewiv. or newly dead ? I’U think a little. 

Have I e’er Uvea before, or thought or acted ? 

MTiy no ; it -.ras the morning doze of beme. 

I slept content nath dreams . 1 .it now I wake 
And find it noon, a time for stirnng deeds. 

Yes, this ts life that trembles m my vems. 

Yes, this is courage warms my heart’s fuU tide : 
Hesperus is a man, a demon-man, 

,\nd there's a thing he lives for. shall amaze 
The emulous bad powers. 

Lead me on, 

Hysterions guide, companion wicfcednc-^s , 

Olivia calls me forward and. to r.-aeb her. 

YTat if we tread upon a world of hearts r 
Come, ye ill blasts, ye lulling visitants 
Of sleeping men, wild creatures of the air, 

Vi'e’ll walk together ; come, ye beauteous snakes. 

Ye lovely fanned monsters of the woo/ls, 

WeTi crcvel in the dust and ye sliall hiss 

Your tunc'-j of murder to me. [/3 t: irni! fatiius rises. 

I>3. siie’s iicrc 

To light our sports, the Hebe of the dead, 

Alecto. ’mid her nest of li-i-ing hair 
B'-rrir.g .a star cl Tartarus. Lead 


on. 


[Exil. 
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ACT III 


Scene I* An apartment tn Orlando’s palace 
Hesperds seated Attendants Enter to them Claddio 
Clatt. The bndegroom’s here ’ 

A ttend. Yonder he sits, my lord. 

And since the morn’s first hour, ■mthout the motion 
Even of a nerve, as he were growing marble. 

Has sat and watched the sun blazed in at noon 
With light enough to blind an eagle’s ken ; 

He felt it not, although his eyeballs glared 
Horribly bright : I spoke ; he heard me not ; 

And, when I shook his arm. slept on in thought : 

I praj' yon try him. 

dati. Sir, good Hesperus, 

I wait at your desire ; we are to end 

Our match at tennis Will you walk ivith me ’ 

Attend. Your voice is weak as silence to his sense. 

Enter Orl.ando 

OrJ. My brother, you must join ns at the banquet ; 
We wait your coming long ; how’s this ? 

Attend. My lord. 

Like trance has held him since the daini of day ; 

He has looked down upon yon wood since then. 
Speechless and still. 

Enter Lord Ernest 

L. Ern. Now health and good be here. 

For I have missed my son the livelong da5'. 

Why, what an idle loiterer thou art ; 

By this, your vacant sight must ache with gazing 
Upon that idew. Arise ; I'd have you ivitli me. 
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For if he sees not. nor ifoth liear. he'll know 
The gentle fee! of his Olivia's tears 

C/fiir. Sweet sir, look on her. 

Orl. Brother ! 

O/if. Husband ' 

L Em. Son ' 

Kind heaven, let him hear, tlioueh d'^atli should call 
him f/'ii’'., 11 /; s!)i/:cs. 

Hesp. The hour is conn. [L\il, 


S I '.r II 

A room tit Moiidhud's collage 
Floriuel ahtsc 

Flor. And must I wake again ’ Oh come to me, 
Thou that with dew-cold fingers softly closest 
The weaned eve , thou sweet, thou gentle power. 
Soother of woe sole friend of the oppressed, 

I long to 1.1 V me on thv ]HMCi.ful breast 
But once I sau thee laautilul as moonlight 
Upon a baby’s lips, and thou didst kiss them. 
Lingering and oft, 

(As a wild bee doth kiss a rifled flower. 

And clips its waist, and drops a little tear, 
Remorsefully enamoured of his prey ;) 

Come so to me, sweet death, and I will nreath thee 
An amorous chaplet for thy paly brons ; 

.And, on an odoured bank of wan white buds. 

In thy fair arms 

I’ll he, and taste thy cool delicious breath, 
xVnd sleep, and sleep, and sleep, 

Enlei Lenora 

Oh here, good mother. 


We'll talk together. 




Arc r 0'>* '’ril’lr: . Ho/- I ^'*1 ' 

T’l'- c e lU’.i \.;'%c I'-.t. 

I.ftt. V."--. ; 

Ov." •-•.!!!■ n^rit ■ ;■■ . . : : . 

Has I'.fjt sinir IK-j* n;-. •. ' 

n 'T. Tiv> tsr.ich ; 

If iic Wife rvvn jvKirirr fJi-Mi onr-.'!vi->. 

I'd aliiic-.i love Iv.iu l-jlfi'T. 

It ‘.wn'i.Nj ;t covetous rpirit urj;cd nu' uu. 

Cr.ivinj; so 1>'' received his bride. I 

lie ilid r.ol tldnic so ; if he dovs I !! t ■Vi i 

I will not Jhvrc his we.ilth, but •! \> .1 uitf eon. 

O tli.rt he'd come! How c.acli dui! mommt Urngs 
Its l.rzy v.'int; aiont; when he is Absent. 

^^^len V.\s he here ? 

Lcn. I^st niKht. 

Flor. Last night ? Now prithee 
Don't jeer me so, I'm sure, not many d.ny.s ; 

But all is night when he’s not here to light me. 

So let it he last night ; altliough that night 
Had days for hours, yet in Love’s hoo'K and mine 
'Tis but an emptj- cypher, a black round. 

Oh. I've not lived. I’ve not been Flonbe! 
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Since the last mellow echo of his voice 
Lent the air music ; is’t not a sweet voice ? 

WTiat can you liken to it ? 

Lm. Pan’s honeycomb 

Of many \*ocal cells. 

Fior. How dull you .arc": 

There's nought bcncatli tlic thundt r-clioir so grand ; 
The uoo<)-bircls and the u.it*.'lidv *nu MOck !iun. 

He said, d* ir r-iotii r I n’.i.uI i . j > ^ nnt-.'S , 
TO'dav ho d < - ' * •>. l-t.t uiiii d.iv 
I’ve lai'l r'i\ < t r.-u m it'* gra\' 

Dost T’unK ii- \'j'l ihv'.ixo me ’ Silly girl, 

Querulous ingrate, w hv do 1 torment me ? 

Sweet mother, comfort. 

Lev,, Be you sure he'll come 

With his whole pnnccly tram ot friends and kindred. 
And he will lift thee to his gorgeous car. 

And place thee at his side, a happy wife. 

Fhr Fie ' \ou cajole me. like a sulk>’ child, 

With gikled cars . but oh ' I wish ’twerc here. 

How gliMUi lU the tloihls look and the wind 
Rattle^ among tiie brown lease'^ dohiuilv ; 

He wall be ver> chill, heap up tue lire 
Hush I hark ! What's that > 

La:. Only your dear father 

Heaxaly breathing in Ills sleep ; he’ll w-akc 
With his sad smile upon his patient face. 

Looking so dear in sickness. 

Fior. But 'twill cure him. 

When he knows all and sees my bridegroom tvith me, 
I know’ it wall : and tlierc’s the horse's step. 

I’ll just run out, it is not cold at all. — 

Lcii. Go, my love. 

But you must come to ask your father’s blessing. 

And bring your Hesperus wath you. 

Fior. That I ivill. lExcuni. 
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.'/.'I*. Nu n:..'. <■? t -ir r,-! u ? 

V« 'Vr** '* , tJ. ■*,* I 

riirt Sif'fv li.*' v^r. 1 t-' h'-r'- 

l.f ; t« Ui'" t'r;-iry 

Si:.*r (ri> t!,*' 1 

r<jr tUi'^ tr. 5!iit !■ lij-v Hf.!'- r:, 

?'.'•* v.U.it .1 i::; 'iity •vm; n/Ut :s!hiVc t:*'. 

lit;'’. TUr liny f- iti i:-- sl.ro-.:') •■. Ini'- ‘.it -i:: , 

An't Nii'lit c'niit ‘.tti.I' ••; ill.- -T 11 • v.< ' 

l.il.'i' :i f.\v;vrt CycU';^. im its lii>U>.;;s 
Otif rniin'l. Tttl. tlniti'liT •.•.mi 11> n ■ \ 'M vii- 
Htir.Ss. niircvi;:ivt tU- t" rii Ktru i*' i» 

NVlio 'nioiir.'.l his 

On the In' l Miit.uv,; I'lnnV: r.Ion<-, rirt.I r.cc-; 

Till' coiii:rrt:nt(.'il momlfT-i o{ tlu- lU-r;' 

I'or his tii-nil niirsninlr’s warrinc r.ll, s.ivi- one 
That leers upon him svilh n r.wcnons yar.e. 

Ami svlicts ils iron tush-', jimt at Ins (e^-t 
Yel little heeils his wale an.! X< '!■ ' . 

That, or the tliumhr ui i!.- i . -a * .m ',i«e! 

Which r)e..tin\ i o*nnns.,.i .ns \Mlh hi.' linom ; 

Where the tvih! naters ru'h against the shy. 

Far o’er the iksnlato plain, his star o{ hope 
In mochcry chains, while Fleatli is at his si.Je. 

Iltih. That flash hath rent the heavens; thi.s way 
for shelter. 

Hunts. Some steps .ahove there siar.tls .a noble oah. 
That from the sun roofs ever-tlurint: night 
With its thick woven firni.amcnt of loaves : 

Thither betake wc. [Fteimf. 
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Enter FLORinnL 

Flor. Hence dul I seem to hear a human voice. 

Yet there IS nought, save a low moaning sound, 

As if the spints of the earth and air 
Were holding sad and ominous tliscoursc. 

And much I fear me I have lost mv path , 

Oh hou tlKSC brambles tear hen* ’tu!\t the uillo\\*s ; 
Ha ' somi thing stirs niv sdb \ \ if’ hl. niir-^< 

Says that h» ’ )’.\ - n, P-.t h> rt 

And 'tjs in V iin A . i K,n. h (>lact . 

There tier- le in a rustling in t)ic leaves. 

Enter Hesperus 

*Tis he at last ; why dost thou turn away 
And lock thy bosom from my first embrace ^ 

I am so tired and fnghtened ; but thou'rt here , 

I knew thou wouldst be faithful to tliy promise, 

And claim me openly. Speak, let me hear thy voice. 
Tell me the jo^ ful news. 

//(’«/’ Avo, I am come 

In all my solemn ]>oni]) . O.irknoss and Fear, 

And the great Tcinjitst m hi- niMnight fai. 

The sword of liglitning girt across his thigh. 

And tile whole daimon brood of night, blind Fog 
And Mdtliering Blight, all tlicsc arc my retainers ; 

How not one smile for all this braver}’ ? 

What tlunk you of my minstrels, the hoarse winds. 
Thunder, and tuneful Piscord ? Hark, they play. 

Well piped, methinks ; somewliat too rough, perhaps. 

Flor. I know you practise on my silliness. 

Else I might well be scared. But leave this mirth. 

Or I must weep 

Hesp ’Twall serve to fill the goblets 

For our carousal ; but we loiter here. 

The bridemaids are vathout ; well-picked thou'lt say. 
Wan ghosts of woc-begone, self-slaughtered damsels 

M 
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In their best winding sheets ; start not, I bid them wdpe 
Their gory bosoms ; they’ll look wondrous comely ; 
Our Knk-boy, Will o’ the Wisp, is waiting too 
To light us to our grave — bridal I mean, 

Flor. Ha ! how my veins are chilled — why, Hes- 
perus ! 

Hesp. What hero of thy dreams art calling, girl ? - 
Look in my face — Is’t mortal ? Dost thou think 
The voice that calls thee is not of a mouth 
Long choaked with dust ? What, though I have as- 
sumed 

This garb of flesh, and with it the affections. 

The thoughts of weakness and mortalitj^ ? 

’Twas but for thee ; and now thou art my bride ; 

Lift up thine eyes and smile — the bnde of Death. 

Flor. Hold, hold. My thoughts are ’wildered. Is 
my fancj’ 

The churlish framer of these fearful words. 

Or do I live indeed to such a fate ? 

Oh 1 no, I recollect ; I have not waked 
Since Hesperus left me in the twilight bower. 

Hesp. Come, we’ll to our chamber. 

The cypress shade hangs o’er our stony couch, 

A goodly canopy ; be mad and merrj- ; 

There’U be a jovial feast among the worms. 

Fiends, strew’ your fiercest fire about my heart, [.diide. 
Or she will melt it. 

Flor. Oh, that look of fury ' 

Vihat’s this about my eyes ? Ah ! deadly night 
Ivo light, no hope, no help. ' ° 

Hesp. What ' Darest thou tremble 

Under thy husband’s arm. darest think of fear ? 

Dost dread me. me ? 

Flor. I know not what to dread, 

Xor what to hope ; all’s horrible and doubtful • 

And coldness creeps — 

Hesp. She swoons, poor girl, she swoons. 
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And, treaclierons demons. yc*v"e allowed a drop 
To linger in my c\es. Out. out forever. 

I'm fierce again. Now shall I slay the victim 
As she lies senseless ? ah ! she wakes ; cheer up, 
'Twas but a jest. 

Fl -*r. A dread anrl cruel one. 

But rU forgive you. if \ou \m 11 be kuul , 

And >et 'tuas frightful 

Hesp \\}<\ ’tv'Ti nuwt un^Jeemly 

For one nuirki l i. i 1 lugh too ioutl. 

fl Ml'.' f.' r.i\ • N ag<un « ettst. \\ hat mean you 
B\ Hi* '.tiaiigt uon's ^ 

lit^p Whit mean I ? Death and murder, 

Darkness and mi.scry. lo thy prayers and shrift : 
Earth gives thee back ; Ihy God hath sent me for thee ; 
Repent and die. 

P'/or, Oh. if thou wiliest it, love, 

If thou but speak it with tliy natural voice, 

And smile upon me ; I’ll not think it pain, 

But chotrfuliv I’ll ceck me out a grave, 

And as s'vc*tl\ .IS <.n Ib'jvrus’ breast 

He iviU not muiU he will not listen to me 
W*hy dost thou thriKst tii\ ftngers in thv bosom ? 

Oh search it, search it ; see if tlicre remain 
One little remnant of thy former love. 

To dry my tears witli. 

Ncs'p AVell, speak on ; and then, 

\^^len thou hast done tiiy tale, I will but kill thee. 
Come tell me all my vows, how they are broken. 

Say that my love was feigned, and black deceit ; 

Pour out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 
Melt all his chains off witli his liery breath. 

And rush a-hungenng out 

F/or. Oh piteous heavens I 

I see it now. some wild and poisonous creature 
Hath wounded lum. and with contagious fang 
Planted this fury in his veins. He hides 
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The mangled fingers ; dearest, tmst'them to me, 

I'll suck the madness out of every pore. 

So as I drink it boilmg from thy vound 
Death vrill be pleasant. Let me have the hand. 

And I rvill treat it like another heart 

Hcsp. Here 'tis then , 

[Stahs her. 

Shall I thrust deeper yet ? 

Flor. Quite through my soul, — 

That all my senses, deadened at the blow. 

May never know tlie giver. Oh, m3- love. 

Some spirit in tlw sleep hath stolen tii3' bod3- 
And filled it to the bnm with cr«clt\-. 

Farewell 1 and mar- no busN’ deathful tongue 
Wliisper this horror in th3' waking ears 
Lest some dread desperate sonou urge thy soul 
To deeds of tvickedness. Whosi kis- is that ' 

His Ups are ice. Oh tr.y love '. Hesperus, 

Help ! [Dim. 

Hap. Wiat a shriek was that ; it flew to' heaven. 
And hv-mning angels took it for their own. 

Dead art thou, Floribcl ; fair, painted earth. 

And no warm bre.ath shall ever more dtspnrt 
Between those rubious lips ' no. tie v !. i\ • qe .lud 
Life to the dregs, an<l found d' .iti. it tl,' li'Utnin, 

The siig.ar of the I’r.night \U . ol 1 ,ir.d still , 

Her verv tris^es stir.t n in tlie air. 

lAXik, what a face . had our first mother worn 

But half such beautv-, when the serpent came. 

His heart, all malice would have turned to love. 

Xo hand but tliLs, which I do think was once 
Cain, the arch-murthercr’s. could have acted it. 

-•Vn l I must hide these sw-ects, not in mv- bosom ; 

In the foul earth. She shudders at mv- grasp ; 

Just fo sl.e laid her head across mv bosom 
Wiien first — oh villain 1 which way lies the grave ? 

{Exit. 
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EiiRr Huulrt and a huntsvuin 
Huh. It is a fearful anti tcnipcstuotis time : 

The concave firmament, the angel’s bmlge 
O’er the ^^orld’s day and night, is visibly 
Bowed down and bent beneath its load of thunder ; 
And tlirough the fiery fissures of the clouds 
('.listtus the warfare of n^n^^l elements, 

Bcllo\Miig tlofiance in earth s >tunn<'i ear 
And^setting mi lm-jrt e>n tl- thmn. i-t da\ 

Hunts lli« nnr ' s «-.•«> . the husli ot mtcrcalm 
'Xunib'N will Uautn hnetfs LlIio's hps, 

And aner\ spirits ui mid havoc pause. 

Premeditating nun in their sdcncc. 

Huh. Hard by should stand a lone nnd tattered shed, 
Where some tired woodsman may by chance be 
stretched, 

Watching his scanty food among the coals , 

There mav we chafe our drenched and chilly limbs. 

Hunts The lorest has more tenants than I knew : 
Look undcriUvith thi'? branch . seest thou not yonder, 
Am<ulg^t t!’< l■u’^hv\•><>d .uul tlu. bnary weeds, 

A mail at work • 

Hub. .^ly hJc upon't some mi-^tr, 

\Mio in the secret hour creeps to his hoard, 

And, kneeling at the altar of fus iove. 

Worships that yellow' deWl, gold. 

Hunts. 'Tis buried ; 

And now he stamps the sod down, that no light 
May spy lus mistress , wath what a doleful look 
He marks its grave, and backw'ard walks away, 

As if he left his all of sight behind. 

Hub. Let us steal towards it , I would hav'e a peep 
Upon this hidden jewel. [Exeunt. 

Lnttr HcsrcRus 

Hesp. Shall I turn back and try to thrust my soul 
In at her lips, and so re-animate 
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The beauteous casket u'hile this body dies ? 

I caunot ; not the universe of breath 
Could give those little Ups their Ufe again. 

I’ve huddled her into the wormy earth, 

And left the guilty dagger at her side. 

Dead Innocence ! and most unkindly thistles. 

And rank thick hemlock, force their bristling roots 
Into thy lovely breast ? Fool ! Is’t not done ? 

Why' stand I tampering ’midst tlie listening winds ? 
My fears are lying traitors. - [f?cf/s a! a distance. 

Wedding bells. 

Thanks for your merry' voices ; yc have waked 
A sudden hurry round about my heart, 

I’ll think it joy. Xow for my second bride. [Exit. 


Scene IV 

A saloon in Orl.xndo’s palace 

Olivia, Violetta, nurse, and attendants 

Oliv. You keep me long ; am I not yet attired ’ 
Have y'e not tricked me out enough ? In faith, 

I am so vain to think I need no more. 

Attend. One moment, madam , 

This little necklace, hke the marriage yoke 
Pleasantly binding, I must clasp around you. 

Oliv. A pretty' toy, and prettily disposed ; 

I have, I know not why', this livelong day 
Wept drops enough to bead a thousand such. 
Where’s Violetta ? Come, look up, my girl, 

JIake thine eyes sparkle ; mine are very moist. 

Viol. Shake off this sadness, lady, ’tis not meet 
At such a moment ; think upon your bridegroom. 
How his affections seek thee. 
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Ohv. Gentle maid. 

I’ll not be sad ; j'ot. little Violet, 

How long I've worn thy beauty ncvt my heart. 

Aye, in my very thoughts, where thou hast .shed 
Perpetual summer ■ how long shared thy being : 

Like two leaves of a bud. we've grown together, 

And needs must bleed at parting 

I'l../, N" not so . 

I .am thy liandm.iid ^nll . 11 .. i u ken Miur lord 
Is absent .is In v.ll 1-e , 1 ; tl.c munii v. 

The court or i..!!U|i ue 11 drixc the long hours on 
Vith prattle as ol old 

Ohv Tlianla, I’ll be cheerful ; 

But joy’s a plant the showers of many sorrow's 
Must water, ere it bloom. Good nurse, your pardon. 
You’ve known mo for a froward child before. 

Nxtrse. Now, on the scanty remnant of my life. 
Grief’s an ill wedding garment ; if you’d put 
One of your rosy smiles on. what a grace 
You'd look and be Why all these ohs and sobs 
-■Vro more liKc iuncral noisx-s. 

Ohv 'Troth they are. 

And ’tis the funeral of th.it Oh\ la 

You nursed and knew , an hour and she’s no more. 

No more tlie mistress of her own resolves. 

The free partaker of earth’s airs and pleasures ; 

My very love, the poorest gift I have 

(Which, light as 'tis, I thought you all did prize). 

Is not my own. We must be strangers, girls ; 

Give me your hands and wishes 

Xtirse. There is one. 

Old now, and withered, truly we might call it 
Yours, and not mine , oft has it brought you food. 
Led you, and served you , yet in gladness parts 
To make way for a younger and a worthier. 

Ohv. My kind old nurse ; nay, noxv you are forgetting 
Your words of cheer , this hand shall never want 
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Aid -while I live, your ser^dce will be needful ; 
ily house would seem a strange and dismal place 
Without your pleasant looks. 

Ntirse. Well, my dear child, 

I hope jmu'll give my arms a new 01i\ua ; 

Blush not ; the old will talk. 

Oliv. \Wiose hand is this 

I know not from my oum ? Young Violet’s ? 

!M3' beauteous innocence, j-ou must be with me 
Oft, as you said : Go to, my nurse forbids 
Our ■>veeping. 

Viol. Don’t chide me then, Olivia, 

I’m a sad fool, but do not chide. 

Oliv. A gem 

For Friendship’s crown, each drop .M\ lo' lU" maids, 
To each a farewell that I cannot speak , 

All have my heart, and well can road it-s meaning. 
Henceforth I’ll look upon rat' maiden years 
.Vs lovely pastoral pictures ; all of j-ou 
Shall smile again ’neath Mcnioiy’s wizard pencil ; 

The natural beauties that we’ve marked together 
Will look jou back again ; the books we’ve loved 
Will talk to me of \our sweet-worded praises, 

The air of our old haunts whisper tour \o.w-s , 

Trust me. I’ll not forc-t you 

Atlctul. D> l,iu>. 

M.tv' all tlu bh•^■.l^g■. tli.it r.nn down from heaven 
Upon the ni.irriage-bed. dc-scend on yours ; 

Maj' many children, innocent and f.air. 

With soft embracements throng about your knees. 
Domestic pltti.sures ever turn j-our hour-glass, 

.Vnd. when the long sleep falls upon voiir eves. 
Content and holy Peace, the twins of Eden’, 

Draw round tb.e curtain you and the world, 

.Vnd watch besi<!e j-ou all the dreaiy- night. 
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Sci:n*e V 

A room in Mokhked’s cottage 
Enter Lunora supporting ^Iordred 

il/or Here let me rest, in my olJ o.iken chair : 

My linib^ grow famt and \et. kind c ireful nurse, 
Your smiles have 1 au-s 

Leu. 1 )e ir hushaml, 

A thousand i< r th«>M dilightlul uonls ; 

They bid me lioj e agim and warm my heart. 

Mor. It renovates the spirit thus to look. 

With the clear c>c of health and joyousness. 

Upon the green creation. But I miss 
A smile of hope, the copy of Lenora’s, 

That’s wont to light iny soul \nth its nch love ; 
Where is my peach-cheeked girl, my Floribel ? 

Lcn. She will be with us soon ; before you woke, 
She went to ramble underneath the boughs, 

And feed her fure^t-birds . each bower she knows 
Of eglantine and hawthorn . now the air 
Is calm, she wiJi rtiuni 

d/or. I hope she may , 

Yet who could injure such a holy thing ? 

The frenzied tempest’.s self, had it a will. 

Would leave her path secure. My dear Lenora, 

There is one thing I wish to see accomplished 
Before I die. 

Lcn. What is it. love ^ And \et methinks ’twere fit 
For me still to defer its execution 
And cheat \ou nuo living to that eml 

d/or. Long ha\e I pra>ed to see her beauty growing 
Under some worthy husband’s firm protection. 

Lcn. Mliat if she be already wedded ? 
d/or. Ko. 

That cannot be, she would have told unto me 
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The first emotions of her infant love ; 

Slie never had a thought concealed from me, 

Even her slightest. 'Tis impossible ; 

And yet you look in earnest ; speak, and tell me 
You only jest. 

Lcn. I speak indeed the truth ; 

Perhaps I was imprudent not to tell you. 

But you were very ill, and, such the match. 

You could not disapprove ; Young Hesperus — 

Mor. Lord Itrnest's son ! 

Lcn. The same. 

Mor. I’m satisfied, 

My wish is all fulfilled. There’s not a man 
Beneath the sun more noble ; but Ins father 
Was wont to be a stern imperious lord, 

A scorner of the poor. 

Lcn. He did not know it 

il/or He know it not ' That was a sad omission, 
Unworthy of a parent , we might rue it. 

Lcn. This niglit our daughter's bridegroom 
Comes, as his own to claim her, and, ere tliis. 
Doubtless has told the love-tale to his father. 

Jl/or. I wish him speedy, he shall find a welcome. 

In the poor man’s sole wealth, my hearty love 
Hark ! There’s a step 

Lcn. ’ll-, Hesperus' , I know it. 

hntcr the huntsman 

Mor. Who comes, who is it > 

1-en. One, whose visage wears 

The darkest sadness ; such a man I’d choose 
I'or the mute herald of disaster. 

Hunts. Imdy, 

Would that my looks could mirror to your soul 

The woe. each syllable of which in spe-aking 

Tears through my heart. Alas ! your lovely daughter— 
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Lcti. ■\\Tiat ? Speak I pra3* thee. Has she met 
\\'ith aught ? 

Mor. Bid me die, or my fears. 

Euler Hubert with Ihe body of Floribee. 

Hunts Here’s all that's left 
Of nature’s rarest ivork this hfeless all. 

Oh ' tall some strange, unheard-of punishment 
On Hesperus’ head 

Mor. Hesperus, Hesperus ; oh I 

[Fn//s back i« his chair. 
Hub Aye, ’tuas his hand that uTOught its passage 
here, 

And murdered love in its most sacred temple. 

[Leiiora lakes the body into her lap and sits 

nursing it. 

Hunts. Alas ! he heeds not ; he is ndth his daughter. 
Look at this other. 

Hub. Oh ! I cannot bear it ; 

Leave her, a mother’s agonr* is holy 
.\s nature’s m>'stenes 

Hunts. We’ll to the Duke, 

And crush the nper in his nest, before 
Keport alarm him. Gently, gently tread 
And rvake not echo in this home of rvoe. 

[Exeunt Hubert and ihe huntsman, 

Lenor.^ sings in a distracted manner. 

Lullab}', luUab}-, sweet be thj' sleep ' 

Thou babe of mj’ bosom, thou babe of m\- love ; 
Close, close to m\- heart, dear caresser, j-ou creep. 
And kiss the fond ej-elid that watches above. 

One touch of those warm hps and then to bed . 
tWiere is m\- child ’ I held her m mj’ arms. 

Her heart was beating in my bosom. Ha ' 
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It is not she that lies upon my breast, 

It is not she that -whispers in my ear. 

It is not she that kisses my salt cheek ; 

They’ve stolen her from my couch and left this change- 
ling, 

Men call Despair — and she it is I suckle. 

I know her by her killing lips o£ sno-w. 

Her watery eyeballs and her tear-swoU’n cheeks. 

My Floribel ! oh they have ta’cn her soul 

To make a second spring of it, to keep 

The jarring spheres in melody. Come, husband. 

We’ll wander up and down this rrintry world. 

And, if we see a sadder sight than tlus. 

Or hear a tale, though false, of half such liorror, 

We’ll closely hug our bosom-gnefs m transport. 

MTty, husband ! You’re asleep — you're deaf — you’re 
dead I 

I have not eyes enough to weep for both, 

But I’ll go steal the sleeping world’s, and beg 

A little dew from every sipping worm 

To wet my cheeks with. [Zi.rif. 


ACT IV 

Scene I. .In ur i ,.'-.,- m ORLixi.o's'Sa/acc 
Hespekcs alone 

Hcsp. How now ? This quaint attire of countenance 
(Well fitted by prim Conscience’s old tailor, 
Hj-pocri.sy), sits rarely, and I’m here. 

The affable, good bridegroom. Wickedness, 

How* easy is thy lesson ! Now I stand 

Up to tile tliroat in blood ; from Mercy’s records 

For everniorc my guilty name is rased. 

But yesterday, oh blessed vesterdav. 
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I \\‘as a raan ; 

And now — I start amazed at my self. 

This hand, aye this it ‘w^-as I pave to Sin, 

His grasp hath blasted it ; *t\vas made for kindness, 
For gentle salutation, to deal out 
Merciful alms, confirm the stall of age ; 

To reach the crust to want, the balm to sickness. 

And balsam viountU . a hn.b nl tliariU 

Now the \Mld :i'M»r 's e*lv.e. 

Arc blunt *in*I t.i: .• i). i • IMia ' 

MTiy then 7 i n ■ ’ tlu ad !er anil Uic flash , 

So cring** to me. .V step ! In haste 

I’ve Wt'ushed and thought me spotless. Yet I fear 
Mine C3'C j.s so famdianrcd with blood, 

It doth pass o’er and disregard the stains : 

Tliat reeks not. Sure Tve linislicd aw'ay those blushes, 
And shaken hesitation from my tongue. 

Enter attendant 

Menial, \ou‘re hasty m intruding thus. 

Your errand * 

Attend. Lady Olivia — 

Hesp. Give me thine hand Tiiat name 
Makes him my friend, who speaks it. Say't again j 
Olhaa, oh ! how each sweet syllabic 
Trickles along the tongue, an honied drop 
Of harmony, Olivia. I’ll give all 
The yellow wTCtchedncss of human wealth 
Unto tlie subtle artist, who shall teach 
A clock to tell the seconds by that word , 

So shall I drive these frightful thoughts away. 

And happmess — Do I look happy, sirrah } 

It matters not. Speak on. 

Attend. My lord, your bride — 

Hesp. Well, sir, it was not I ; why lookest thou 
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Beware. Why layest thine hand across thj- breast ? 
Is there a wound on’t ? Saj'. 

Attend. A wound, my lord! 

I understand not — 

Hasp. Fool. I know thou dost not. 

(If they would find it out. why let them dig 
To hell’s foundations). Wliat ! Because I fold 
Wine arms like any man unhurt, unhurting. 

Must every slave suppose ’tis to conceal 
Some fearful witness of a deed ? 

Attend. I thought not 

’Twould anger thee ; forgive me. 

Hesp. Be it so ; 

It was too warmly said. for. as I trust, 

You could not deem your master rullam , never. 

Yet say it were so, I but say suppose, 

That I, whose clay is Imeaded up mth tears. 

Had murdered, as you thought, some kmdred creature ; 
Could not I wash the tokens of my guilt 
From this outside, and show a hand as clean 
As he who fingers first the air ? 

Attend. You might. 

Till heaven’s justice blasted j'ou, be hid : 

But leave these strange and ugly arguments , 

The very fear would scare me from your side ; 

So banish them. 

Hesp. Aye, they are strange mdeed ; 

But mirth, beheve me. mirth. Come, tell me now. 
How sits this ring ? Death ' Are your eyes nailed there ? 
Ha ! Does the ruby cast a sanguine shade 
Across the veins ? 

Attend. Yought. save the splendid gem. 

Amazed my sight ; that’s aU. 

Hesp. Aly friend, ’tis thine. 

Too poor a recompense for the good tidings 
Your tongue is laden with ; now speak them out. 
Attend. First let me bless you for your bounty, sir- 
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I came to call you to the wedding tram, 

Which waits ^^’ithout ; such smiles, on such rare faces, 
Mine eyes have never seen ; the bnde is there ; 

None but yourself is ^vanting to perfect 
This sum of 303\ 

Hasp. Sa3' I’ll be there anon ; 

And, mark me, on thj’’ life forget each word 
I just have spoken, blot them utterly" 

Out of thj” mind , 1 can reward a senace. 

I hke thee well, trusU*, pleasant friend ; 

Nay, prithee go, there is no need of thanks. 

[Exit attendant. 

I’ll give that fellow’s blab-tongue to the worms, 

He’s heard too much ; ’twere well to call him back, 
And fasten down his memoiy wuth a dagger. 

No, I’ll not soil my skin again to-day ; 

Down, Murder, down • 

These untamed passions, that I keep about me. 

Will thrive on nought save blood ; but the^^ must fast, 
And wear a specious tameness. My OU%ua, 

How niv w’hole soul is thine, thine and the fiends’. 

[Exti, 


Scene II 

T/ie interior of the Duke's palace 
Enter the Duke, Hubert, and the huntsman 
Duke. Your tale hath stunned me vdth its dreadful 
import, 

And turned mj’ every faculty' to wonder. 

Hub. You cannot doubt, m\’ liege ? 

Duke Hubert, I’d give 

The best part of my power for hope to w’hisper 
A no to my cou\nction Devilish viUam ’ 

Hub. Sure all good angels looked another \ya.y, 
WTien tliis foul deed was done. 
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Duke. All ancient cruelties 

Look pale to it, and merciful : henceforth 
They, that would christen human fiends, must uTite 
Hesperus, ’stead of Cam ; and chiding nurses. 

To still their peevish babes, shah offer them. 

Not to the wolves, but him, the fiercer beast. 

Hub. Oh ! my good lord, even now my sight is 
dimmed 

With the salt gush, that came betiveen my eyes 
And that which seared them : on lier turfy couch. 
Like one just lulled into a heavy sleep. 

Smiling and calm she lay ; the breath 

Had not left fluttcnng up and down her bosom. 

That, all blood-dabbled and besprent with gore. 

Still held the guilty steel ; the name was on it 
Of the cursed owner. 

Duke Go, trustv Hubert, 

Speed to Orlando’s palace with my guard, 

And drag the murderer here , e’en now I’ll judge him ! 
Be diligent, put wings upon your feet ; 

Some vengeance will fall on us in the night. 

If he remain uiiscntenccd. [Exeunt. 


SCTNC 111 
A IhdkjulI')’.'^ kali 

Lokd Euncst, Orlando, Claudio, Olivia, 
Violetta, hrds. ladic":. and utu ndants 

L Ern. Sit here, my daughter ; sit and welcome, all J 
You shall not say my Hesperus’ nuptial night 
l.acks its due orgies. 

C/aii. Look upon the bride. 

How blushes open their cnvemieilcd leaves 
On her fair features. 
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L. Ern Sit. 1 you. sir,*.. 

W’q will h.ivc deep anil jovial carousal ; 

Put on the smiles of joy. and think of nonglit 
But present plc.-usurc, we’ve Ii.ad woes cnoucli ; 

Bid ’em be nierri'. daughter. 

Oliv Gentlemen 

Mv father wills me give voti all a welrnme 
And, if you love or Imiimir our jioor hou-." 

Bo glad with us 

C/ui/ \Ve thuiiL \ our ioirt/s\. lids and ohev, 

1. Ern \\ li. r' Is this dilatory lindcgrooni still 
ife w.is not wont to lag . wh.at hast thou done 
To banish him. Olivia ^ 

Oliv. Good, my lord, 

1 fear his heart is ill. .A veil of gUtom 
Darkens his cheeks, an anxious watrhfiiliics.s 
Plays in his eyes ; and, svhen he clasped my hand 
Kow m the chapel, though he smiled and whispered 
Of blis.s and love, an ague thrilled his veins. 

And starting back he groaned. 

L Em Go fetch him hither, 

I warrant w-ine will cure him 

Alteiid. Here ho comes. 

Eiih-r IIi;si'i;rus 

Hesp. {Aside) What’s all this blaze and riot ? Oh. 
a banquet. 

They should have got me here the seven sins. 

And all the evil things th.at haunt tJie world ; 

Then what a goodly revel would we hold ; 

E'en Death, while liastening to the sick man’s pillow, 
Should pause to listen our unhallowed talk. 

And think us all the brood of Pestilence 
Met in mysterious council 

Attend. Sir. your father 

Has been enquiring for yon, and desirc.s 
The comfort of your presence at the table. 

N 
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Hesp. The comfort of my presence 1 Slave, thou 
mockest me. 

"Why dost thou thrust thy taper in my face ? 

No price is set on't. 

L. Ern. Hither, Hesperus ; 

Thou dost not mark this company of kinsmen. 

Met to congratulate you, and partake 
Your gladness. 

Hesp. Sirs, I thank you heartily. 

(Aside) A curse upon the gaping saucy rabble ; 

They must stare too. 

L. Ern. Come, son, and sit beside me ; 

They say you’re iU, my boy. 

Hesp. They say the truth. 

X. Ern. \Mxat is your ailment ? 

Hesp. ■ Life. But here is one 

Bom to smile misery out of the u'orld : 

Look on me, my Olivia. 

OHv. Dearest Hesperus, 

Be calmer, 1 beseech yon ; all are here 
!My friends, and yours. 

Hesp. No doubt. They drain our goblets. 

A friend 1 MTiat is ’t ? A thing shall squeeze your hand. 
Caress v-tth fervent love your ’broidered sleeve. 

And wring his mouth into a ieermg he, 

While his heart damns thee. One whose love’s as deep 
.4.3 your gold cofier Hast a wife > They come ; 

Buz, buz, lie, he, the hungry meat-flies come, 

‘ Dear lord, sweet lord, our only gentle lord ! ’ 

Aye, thus they sugar o'er the silent dagger. 

And love, and love, tili they've inhelled thy soul. 

Oh ! when I call for friend, bring honest poison. 

Put out the lights. I like the beams o’ th’ moon ; 

And tell those revellers to tope in silence. 

i. Ern. You would not overcast our best-meant mirth. 
Bid us sit palled, like mourners at your bridal. 

And hide in night our kindly countenances ? 
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Hcsp. Aye, by my grave I would. There is on earth 
One face alone, one heart, that Hesperus needs ; 
*T\vere better all the rest were not. Olivia. 

1*11 tell thee how we’ll ’scape these prjnng eyes ; 

We'II build a wall between us and the worhi, 

And, in some summer wilderness of flowers, 

As though but two hearts beat beneath the sun. 
Consume our days of love 

L. r.rn. I i»r.iv you friends, 

Excuse the wilful bo\ . his soul i-> wholly 

Wrapt up in adnur.tiiun of his brule 

We’ll li.ne her health , come, fill 3’our goblets round, 

The bride, Ohvia. 

Clau. Happiness befall her, 

^lay she ne’er feel a w'oe ; we drink to her. [Music. 

Enter HriirRT 

Huh. Hush, hush ; ye ilhUmed sounds, let darkness 
come. 

And with her funornl trappings bang the walls, 

Or t^Mlight it lul n weak and fitful gleam, 

Tluit \ou m.iv watch each others' watery checks. 

Oh! ladies, deck \our beauties with salt diamonds. 
Wail wath the midnight wim!. and look as sad 
As if ye heard tlie tliunder-voice of doom. 

L. Ern. 'Wliat art thou, fearful man ? 

, Huh. Woe’s harbinger ; 

I come to bid you to a funeral ; 

Prepare your eyes, for tliey must see dire vengeance 
Fall on the neck of crime. 

Hcsp. Turn out that fellow ; 

I know’ him for a crazy marvel-monger, 

A long-faced gossip, with his batch of w’onders : 

And now he’ll tell you the most terrible news. 

How' many owis and ravens screeched last night. 

Or how some ghost has left his marble tomb 
To blab a drunken he. 
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Hub. I tell a fiend 

His guilt is liid no more. Ho ! there, the guard ; 

Enter guards 

That is your prisoner. 

Hesp. You tread a scorpion : 

'The "first that stirs brings to my sword his heart : 

Y'e plunge into your graves. [The guards seize httu. 

.•Vh ! Flonbel ; 

Tliou draggest my steel away, thou’st frozen me ; 

Girl, thou art pale. 

L. Err.. How’s this ? 

Ruffians, where do von bear mv bov ’ Release him. 
Or I’ll— 

Oliv. Oh! do not anger them lies 're men 
Who have .sucked pity from their mottu r^’ l)rta.sts. 
They will not close their cars to in\ petition ; 

.\nd. if they loose him. I will pray for them 
While speech is mine, 

E. Era. Your swords, my friends, your sword.s. 

Hub. Stand back, my lords ; let the Iliike's prisoner 

p3.SS. 

i. Err. Tlic Duke! uhat Diil.e d-ire '■nr- my 
Ibspcnis ? 

My noble friends my — -.Ii.,;!'. ir low.iril swords. 

And pur your ev<-.. upon the eround for fc.ir 

Your Jove, the UiiVie he s.aid . hear ye no thunder ? 

Ihit all the warriors of the universe 

Shall not cow me : I'll free iuni ; viU.iins. b.nc!.. 

IJ'.'l. Oh ! eood old man ; .alas ’ he is a murderer. 
/.. Err.. .\ murderer; (heaps l\s suord) This is a 
baby’s arm. 

OUv. Save him. oh save him ! I .am verv f.aint. 

tO;u..>.:rDO. Vtou.TT.t.c): lathi-.dar.t’!, c'nrvl'r < !(.'. 
Hezp. Hence with that vnwe ! So shrielo-i I must 
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Hub. Look to Lord Ernest. The Luke sits in council 
Waiting your presence, lords. On, to the palace. 

{Exeunt Claudio, Hubert. Hesperus, guards, 
lords, and ladies. Manent Lord Ernest and 

attendants. 

L. Ern. Where is he ? \\Tiat ! Ye traitors, let 
him pass, 

Chained, guarded ^ By this light — gird on your swords, 
^ly hairs are grey, but yet I've blood enough — 

Lid they not speak of crime ^ These hmbs aren't mine. 
But some consumptive girl’s Aye, it was murder ! 
I’ll see the Luke — support me to the palace. {Exeunt. 


Scene IV 

.4 street before the ducal palace 

Ta'O guards attending the bodv of Floribel 
Lenora hanging over it 

ist Guard. 'Tis time to bear the body to the council : 
The criminal is there already, 

* 2nd Guard. Stay ; 

'Twere sacrilege to shake yon mourner off. 

And she ^^’lll perish in the Avintrj’' night. 

If unattended * yet tins poor dumb vatness 
Is needful at the trial. VTule she sleeps 
With careful hands convey her to the Luke’s, 

And bid the women tend her. 

Guard. Soft * She breaks 

Her trance, and rises hke a new-born thing 
Fresh from the realm of spirits. 

2nd Guard Hush ’ she speaks. 

Len. I dreamed, and in that visioned agony 
’Twas whispered by strange voices, like the deads’. 
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I was the mother of this Floribel, 

And still a wanderer upon man’s earth ; 

Ko, no, I am her ghost, shade of her essence, 

Thrust into some strange shape of womanhood 
Until the tomb is open. What are these ? 

Good sir, liave you a tear to throw away, 

A little sigh to spare unto the wind ? 

Tve heard that there are hearts yet in the world. 
Perhaps you have one. 

IS/ Guard. Lady, for your sorrow 

It aches most deeply. 

Leu. Prithee, look you here. 

Cold, cold : 'hs all m vam ; those lustrous eyes 
Will ne\-er beam again beneath the stars , 

Darkened for ever ; and those wan. dead lips ■ 

They’ll put her in the earth and let the world. 

The pitiless bad world, tread o’er her beauty, 

ViTiile I — ye airs of heaven, why wall ye feed me ? 

■VSniy, ye officious ministers, bestow 

Tlie loathed blessing of a ctirscd existence ? 

There’s many a one now leans upon the check 
Of liis dc.ad spouse, a-listcning for her pulse. 

And hears no motion but his bursting heart ; 

Give him my life and bid him wipe his eves 
Look here, looV; here, 

I’ve heard them call h»r flower , oh ' had she been 
Tlie fr.ailest rose that whitens in the blast. 

Thus bruised and ritlcd by a ruffian hand. 

I might have kept her living in my tears 
A very little while, until I die : 

And then — now tell me thus and 1 will bless thee. 
Where tiiinkest our spirits go ? 

IS.' Guard, Madam, 1 know not ; 

Some say they h,ang like music in the .air. 

Some that they sleep in flowers of Paradise, 

Some that they lie ingirt by cloudy curtains. 

Or 'mong the stars. 



X-en. Oh I not among the stars. 

For. if she’s there, my sight’s so dimmed rrith tears, 
I ne’er shall find her out. 

But wander through the sparkling labyrinth 
Wearied, alone ; oh 1 say not ’mong the stars. 

^Vhy do ye move her ? 

\st Guard. We must bear her hence 

Unto the Duke. 

Let:. ^^^lat I Is it not enough 

That she is dead ’ 

1 st Guard. No band shall offer hurt. 

And in short space we’ll bring her back again. 

Unto your cottage. 

icn. Thanks I They shall not harm her ; 

Soldier, I will repay this Idndness nobly ; 

Hark yon ; I’m going far off, to Paradise, 

And if your child, or wife, or brother’s there. 

I’ll bring them to you in your dreams some night. 
Farewell ; I mil go search about for Comfort, 

Him, that, enrobed m mouldering cerements, sits 
At the grey tombstone’s head beneath the yew ; 

Men call him Death, but Comfort is his name. 

[Exeiati. 


Enter two citizens 

ist Cit. Well met, sir ; come you from the trial ? 
znd Cit. A.ye ; 

In wonder that the stones do not come down 
To crush that monster of all ivickedness. 

The wretched Hesperus ; there he stands. 

Biting his chains and writhing in his rage 
Like a mad tiger. 

isi Cit. Is he ymt condemned ? 

znd Cit. Death is the sentence. 
ist Cit. See, the criminal 

And his old father ; what a sight of pity. 
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Enfer Hesperus guarded, Orlando, Hubert, 
Lord Ernest, and mob 

Hesp. Well, gaping idiots ; have ye stared enough ; 
Have ye yet satisfied your pious minds, 

By thanking your most bounteous stars ye’re not 
A prodigy like this ? Get home and tell 
Your wives, and put me in your talcs and ballads ; 
Get home and live. 

L. Ern. Oh hush, my son. 

Get some good priest of ChariW to draw 
Tears oi repentance from your soul, and wake 
The sleeping \urtue. 

Hcsp. Who's tins greybeard driveller ? 

Go, find your wits, old fellou, that bald skull 
Is full of leaks ; hence 1 look in last night's bowl ; 
Search all your money-bags : don't come abroad 
Again without them , 'tis .nniss. 

E. Ern. Oh heavens I 

Is this the son, over whose sleeping smiles 
Often I bent, and, mingling until my prayers 
Thanksgivings, blessed the loan of so much virtue. 
Hap. That's right ; weep on, weep on ; for thou 
art he. 

Who slew his only child, his first-born child. 

Orl. Oh look upon his galling agony. 

Tlicsc desperate yearnings of paternal love, 

And try to have an licart. 

Hcsp. You're merry, friend ; 

Troth 'tis a goodly jest : what, dost thou think 
Tlicse limbs, the strength of nature’s armoury, 

Tliat but exist to d-are, and dare the things 
Tliat make the blood of bravery turn p.ale 
For very terror, such .a minion’s work, 

Tlic offspring of those dribbling veins ? Go to, 

TliOn’rt a s.ad idiot. 

L. Ern. Oh! hear liim not, thou ever-present Justice, 
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And close thy ^\•atchful eyelid, thou that weighest 
Th’ allotted scale of crime. 

Hesp. Come hither, age ; 

I have a whisper for your secrecy ; 

Consider ; who am I ? 

L. Ern. Thou wast my son. 

The pulse of my dead heart, light of my eyes, 

But now — 

Hesp. Thy son ' I would I’d time to laugh. 

Ko, no , attend The night that gave me being, 
There was unearthlv glee upon the wands, 

There were strange gambols played beneath the moon. 
The madman smiled iincouthly in lus sleep. 

And cluldrcn .shrunk aghast at goblin sights ; 

Then came a tap against the rattling casement. 

Mot the owl's wing, or struggle of the blast : 

Thy dotardship snored loudlj', and meanwhile 
An incubus begot me. 

L. Ern. Lead me home. 

My eyes are dim . I cannot see the ivay ; 

I fain would sleep [Exit h.iilh some of the cth'jsens. 

Hesp Go. some one tell his nurse 
To get him swaddling clothes, 

Orl. Prodigious wTetch ! 

Rebel to man and heaven I On thee shall fall 
The cureless torture of the soul, the woe 
Hell nurses for the deepest damned. 

Hesp. 'Tis pity 

So much good cursing should be thrown away ; 

Well spit, my repble 1 Officers, lead on : 

Shall I, m bondage, stand to glut the sight 
Of these poor marvel-deahng things ? Away, 

I’ll shut them out , the red death on you all I [Going. 
Ah ! my good fellow, are you of the tram 
That wait upon Ohvia ’ 

Attend. I’m her servant. 

Hesp. How fares she ? 
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Attend. Very ill,; she wastes. 

Careless of living. 

Hasp. Tell her, on my love 

I charge her live ; oh heaven, she must not die. 

There are enough accusers in the tomb. 

Tell her — Shame, shame, they shall not see me weep. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT V 

Scene I. A room in Mordred’s cottage 
The dead Floribel latd upon a couch 
Lenora and hoy 

Len. Why dost thou weep, thou little churl ? 

Boy. Alas 1 

I need not say. 

Len. Boy, boy ; thou’rt wicked ; thou wouldst have 
me think 

I have no Floribel, but thou shalt see 
How I will make her live. 

It is the morning, 

And she has risen to tend her favourite flowers, 

And, weaned mth the toil, leans o’er her seat 
In silent languor. Now I will steal m, 

Softly : perchance she sleeps. It’s plain she hears not. 
Or she would leap all-smiling to my arms ; 

I wish dear Mordred were awake to see 
How the sweet girl will start and welcome me. 

At my first speaking : but I’ll wait awhile, 

And save the pleasure. Ah ! tliou pretty silence, 

I know thou’rt thinking what a happy cot 
'Twill be when our loved patient is quite w-elL 
Yes, you shall take him his first walk ; he’ll lean 
Upon that arm, and you shall show the plants 
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New set in the garden, and the grassy path 
Do\vn to the church. 

Now I will stand behind her. 

So — she must drop her head upon my bosom. 

As she loolvs up. Good-morrow to thee, sweet ; 

Now for her gentle cry ; she’s turning round. 

No — for she won’t seem startled, but pretend 
To have heard my coming Wliy art thou so slow ? 
Sweet little wag, I know thou’rt not asleep 
Soft I ’Tis the swiftness of my thoughts outruns 
Her proper motions I've this instant spoken. 

The air has scarcely yet ta’cn up my words ; 

May be she hears not. But I did not speak ; 

’Twas only thought, or whispered. Child, good-morrow ; 
Yes, she hears that, but will not stir even yet. 

I’ll not be frightened, for she surely hears , 

Though, if I had not seen her garments move, 

And caught the tiny echo of her breath, 

'Twere dreadful. Speak, I pray thee, Floribel, 

Speak to thy mother , do but whisper ‘ aye ’ ; 

Well, well. 1 Mill not press her ; I am sure 
She has the M'elcome news of some good fortune. 

And hoards the telling till her father comes , 

Perhaps she’s found the fruit he coveted 
Last night. Ah I she half laughed. I’ve guessed it 
then ; 

Come tell me. I’ll be secret. Nay, if you mock me, 

I must be very angry till you speak. 

Now this IS sdly ; some of those young boys 
Have dressed the cushions witli her clothes in sport. 
’Tis very hke her. I could make this image 
Act all her greetings ; she shall bow her head, 

‘ Good-morrow, mother ’ , and her smiling face 
Falls on m 3 ' neck — Oh, heaven, ’tis she indeed ! 

I know it all — don’t tell me. 
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ScrNT 11 

T>:!’ ir.tfririr of /J 
IIsririrRi" c/jiv 

Ih’.f'. HnrU ! Titnc-'^ old iron vo;cc already counts 
The stcpi unto the after-world, o’er uluch 
Sleep in her .arms hath carric-.l man to-nicrlit ; 

.\nd all it v.-.\l:es to Imsint-ss or to joy 
S.ave one ; and, mingled with its solemn tone, 

I heard tlic Kr.atxnc jrates of hell c.'cpand — 

Oh 1 house oi nffonv 
1 feel thy 'tcorchin.; darn-’s .ilrt.i.K iie.ir 
\Yhcrc sh.all I '?capo * Is tlu re no !■: tine-place ' 
Spirit, that Ruidest the sun. look ti.-;:, ! thi-, teal). 

And throijj;h tiic windov.s ol dei p .r--i.in's v.ault ; 

Is there no nook just lue euouuh for me ? 

Or, niien I’m dc.ul. can I not p.'.ss rny soul 
Tor common air. and shroud me in some cloud ^ 

But then the earth will moulder, clouds evanish ; 

So Hell, I mu.st unto thee, darksome vale ; 

For dared I hope. 1 could not wish 1'1\ suun 
There should I meet the frowais of 11 irihii , 

My father avould he there — hkisk null x.l .uiguish. 

Thou art far better th.an such paradise 

yVhy did they teach me tlierc is such a place ? 

The pang of misery is there ; I know 
Tiierc is a land of bliss, and am not in it ; 

This, this outstings your lashes, torturers ; 

He lias no lack of punishment who feels it. 

Enter Jailor 

Oh 1 speak not for a moment, speak not, sir, 

I know thino errand well ; so tell it not. 

But let me shut mine eyes, and think a little 
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That I am what I was. Aye. there he sits 
My good old sire, with his large eye of love. 

How well it smiles upon that lovely maid, 

A beauteous one, indeed ; and yet, they say. 

She died most cruelly. Oh I tell me something. 

Drive out these dreams. 

Jail. Prisoner, prepare for death. [Exit. 

Hesp Death I Death • What’s death ’ I cannot 
think 

Euh r I.ENOK V 

Who art thou ’ 

Len Ha ' knouest thou not the wretch thou'st 
made Lenora ? 

Alone I’ve found thee, villain. 

Hesp. Not alone ; 

Oh 1 not alone ; the world hath burst its ribs. 

And let out all the demons in the pit ; 

Thick ; thick they throng ; I cannot breathe for them ; 
The hounds of Lucifer are feeding on me. 

Yet I endure , Remorse and Conscience too. 

Stirring the d\mg embers of my heart. 

Which Passion hath burnt out, like midnight gossips 
Sit idly chattering of the injured dead , 

But thou’rt the last and worst , I hoped to hide 
Beneath the turf from thee. 

Len. Thou shalt not leave me ; stand and hear my 
curse. 

Oh such a curse ! I learned it from a voice 

That wandered ’mid the damned . it bums my tongue. 

Listen, wretch, listen . 

Thus, thus I curse thee. ... No I do revoke it. 

My pardon be upon you for your deeds , 

Though thou didst stab me through ray Floribel, 

I think thou once didst love her, didst thou not ? 

Hesp. With my whole soul, as now I worship her. 
ten. Alas ! say no ; I wish thou’dst break my 
heart ; 
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Ko%v, prithee do ; I’ll bless thee for’t again. 

Hcsp. WTiat ! is it stubborn yet ? Then thou canst 
teach me 

How to bear misery — but I need it not. 

They've dug my grave. 

Lm. But, while you still are livung. 

What say j’ou to some frolic merriment ? 

There are two grassy mounds beside the church, 

Ity husband and my daughter ; let us go 
.\nd sit beside them, and learn silence there ; 

Even with such guests we’ll hold our revelry 
O’er bitter recollections : there's no anguish, 
iSO fear, no sorrow, no calamity', 

In the deathful catalogue of human pains, 

But wo will jest upon’t, and laugh and sing : 

Let pitiful ivretches whine for consolation, 

Tlianl: heaven we despair. 

Enter guards 

Ilesp. See you these men'? 

They bid me to a strange solemnity. 

Let:. Must thou be gone ? 

//rip. I must alas' fnr i'. tr 

Live and be blessed, mother of rio'-.t ' l 

' ' I , itli guards. 
Ten rareiseU . (ar-wtll 1 ii.-y drag him to the 
scatiold. 

My son, the husbaml of my Flonbel : 

They shall not slaughter him upon the block, 

.^n^l to the cur.sing multitude hold uu 
The bl.ickcnetl features which she loved ; thev shall 
not. ' {ExU. 
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Scene III 

An apartment in Oreando’s palace 

Olivia, Violetta, and attendants 

Olw. Sing me that strain, my gentle Violet, 
Which erst we used, in sport and mockerj- 
Of grief, beneath the w illow shade at eve 
To chaunt together , 'twill allay my woes. 

Song, by two voices 
First Voice 

VBio is the baby, that doth lie 
Beneath the silken canopy 
Of thy blue eye ? 

Second 

It is'young Sorrow, laid asleep 
In the cr\-stal deep 

Both 

Let US smg his lullaby, 

Heigho ! a sob and a sigh. 

First Voice 

\Wiat sound is that, so soft, so clear. 
Harmonious as a bubbled tear 
Bursting, we hear ’ 

Second 

It is young Sorrow, slumber breaking 
Suddenly awaking. 

Both 

Let us smg his lullaby, 

Heigho ! a sob and a sigh. 
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Oliv. 'Tis well ; you must not weep ; ’thrill spoil 
your voices. 

And I shall need them soon. 

Viol. For what, Olivia ? 

You were not wont to prize our simple skill 
Erewhile so highly : what will please you most ? 

^^^lat lay of chivalry, or rural sport. 

Or shepherd love, shall we prepare you next ? 

Oliv. My dirge : I shall not tax j-our music else. 
It must be : wherefore weep ? 

Viol. I cannot help it. 

When you converse so mournfully of death ; 

You must forgive mo. 

Oliv. Death I thou silly girl, 

There's no such thing ; ’tis but a gobhn word. 

Which bad men conjure from their reeking sms 
To haunt their slumbers ; 'tis a hie indeed. 

These bodies arc the vile and drossy seeds, 

Whence, placed again within tlieir kindred earth, 
Springs ImmortaUW, the glorious plant 
Branciiing above the skies. What is there here 
To shrink from ? Though your idle legends tell 
How cruelly he treats the prostrate world ; 

Yet, unto me, this shadowy potentate 
Comes soft ami soothing as au inf.int'.. sh ep. 

And kisses out mv being \ loh tt.i, 

Dost thou reg.ird niy wish, perhaps the last ’ 

Viol. Oh! madam, can \ou doubt it ? We have lived 
Together over since our little feet 
Were guided on the path, and thence have shared 
Habits and thoughts. Have I in all that time. 

That long companionship, e’er thw.arted thee ? 

Why dost thou ask me then? Indeed T know not 
Tuy wish(-s from my own, but to prefer them. 

Then tell me wh.at you will ; if its jierformance 
Hut occupy the portion of a minute. 

'Twill be a happy one, for which I thank you. 
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OJiv» Thine hand upon it ; I believe thy promise, 
\STien I am gone you must not weep for me. 

But bring your books, your paintings, and your flowers. 
And sit upon my grassy monument 
In the dewy t\vilight, when they say souls come 
Walking the palpable gross world of man. 

And I will wait the sweetest odours o'er vou ; 

I’ll shower do^vn acom-cups of spicy ram 
Upon your couch, and t\\*ine the boughs above ; 

Then, if you sing. I’ll take up Echo’s part. 

And from a far-ofi bower give back the ends 
Of some remembered airj’ melody ; 

Then, if you draw. I’ll breathe upon the banks 
And freshen up the flowers, and send the birds. 
Stammering their madrigals, across your path ; 

Then, if you read, I’ll tune the rivulets, 

I’ll teach the neighbouring shrubs to fan your temples. 
And drive sad tlioughts and fevers from your breast ; 
But, if you sleep, I’ll watch 3^our truant sense, 

And meet it in the faiiy-land of dreams 
With my lap full of blessings ; ’ri\’ill. methinks. 

Be. passing pleasant, so don’t weep for me. 

Viol. I fear, Ohvia, I’m a selfish creature, 

These tears drop not for you, but for myself ; 

*Tis not that death viU have you, but that I 
Shall be a lone lost thing without your love. 

Ohv. My love will spread its wings for ever near you ; 
Each gentler, nobler, and diviner thought 
Will be my prompting. 

Viol. Well, I’ll bear it then. 

And even persuade mj’^self this mtercourse 
Of disembodied minds is no conjecture. 

No fiction of romance. The summer sun 
Will find me on the sod that covers you. 

Among the blossoms ; I'll try not to cr}' ; 

And when I hear a rustle m the grass. 

Or the soft leaves come kissing my bent arm, 


o 
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1 shall not lay it to the emptj' air, 

But think 1 knonr thy utterance in the noises 
That anstver me, and see thy rosy fingers 
Dimpling the brooks. 

Oil's. Thou rvilt be cheerful, then ? 

Viol. Yes, rvith this hope. 

That rrhen, some silent, melancholy night. 

I’ve sobbed myself to sleep over your picture. 

Or some memorial of your former kindness, 

I shall arraken to ethereal music. 

And find mrself a spirit -with 01i\'ia. lA bell tolls 
Oliv. YTiose sommons loads the gale with mourn- 
ful sound ? 

.Attend. Dear lady ? 

Oliv. I ask who’s dead or who's to die : 

Yon need not tell me : I remember now, — 

It was a thought I wished to keep away. 

My love, my Hesperus, unto me thou wert 
The gentlffit and the kindest ; sudden madness 
Must have inspired this deed ; and why do I, 

Wife of the dying, tarry in the world ? 

I fed. already dissolution’s work ; 

A languor taeeps tiucmgh aii my torpid vdns ■; 
Support'me, maidens. 

Viol. Come unto your couch ; 

Sleep will recruit thee. 

Oliv. Yes ; the breathless sleep ; 

Come and pray round me, as I fade away ; 

Mj' life already oozes from my lips. 

And with that hell’s last sound I shall expire. 

[Exeunt- 
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Scene IV 

The place of execution 

Hesperus guarded. Huhert. Orlando, 
cittcens, etc. 

Hesp. Xo\N in tiu ''i.urnful ••iKni.o ot \oiir features 
I see iny hat< J nn iruiuU I was 

The pestilenrc nou think ol , Imt to-iiiglit 
Anueiic niinj.«,r<.rs haw been u-ith me. 

And b\ the holy commuiiings of conscience 
Wrought a most blessed change : my soul has wept 
And lain among the thorns of penitence ; 

I ask (and you will not refuse the boon 
To one who cannot crave again) forgiveness 
For all that in the noontide of my crimes 
Against you, even in thought, I have committed. 

Orl And ve ro)oice to grant it : and if prayers, 

In meek sincerit\ outpourt-d a\ail 
You ha%e them from our lieart* 

Hesp. Thy sister’s soul spake in those \\ ords, Orlando ; 
A ^^'retch’s blessing for them. I’m as one 
Xn some lone watch-tower on the deep, a\s'akened 
From soothing visions of the home he loves : 
Trembling he bears the wTatlifuI billon’s whoop, 

And feels the little chamber of his life 
Tom from its vale of clouds, and, as it falls. 

In his mid-way to fate^ beholds the gleam 
Of blazing ships, some swallowed by the waves. 

Some, pregnant mth mock thunder, tossed abroad. 
With mangled carcases, among the ivinds ; 

And the black sepulchre of ocean, choaked 
With multitudinous dead ; then shrinks from pangs, 
Unknoma but destined- All I know of death 
Is. that 'twall come. I have seen many die 
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Upon the battiefield; and watched their lips 
At the final breath, pausing in doubts to hear 
If they were gone. I have marked oftentimes 
Their pale eyes fading in the last blue twilight ; 

But none could speak the burning agony, 

None told his feelings. I ne’er dreamed I died. 

Else might I guess the torture that attends it. 

But men unhurt have lost their several senses. 

Grown deaf, and blind, and dumb without a pang. 
And surely these are members of the soul. 

And, when they fail, man tastes a partial death : 
Besides our minds share not corporeal sleep. 

But go among the past and future, or perhaps 
Inspire another in some waking world. 

And there’s another death. 

IjWtII not fear ; why do ye linger, guards ’ 

I’ve flung my doubts away ; my blood grows ivild. 

Huh. The hour appomted is not yet arrived. 

Some moments we must wait ; I pray you, patience. 

Enter Lord Ernest in the dress of a -peasant, 
followed by Claudio 

Clau. My lord, where dost thou hurry ? 

L. Ern. To Despair, 

Away 1 I know thee not ! Henceforth I’ll live 
Those bitter days that Providence decrees me. 

In toil and poverty. Oh son. loved son. 

I come to give thee ray last tear and blessmg ; 

Thou wilt not curse the old, sad ivretch again ? 

Hesp. {Falling upon the ground and covering himself 
xvith the loose earth) Oh trample me to dust. 

L. Ern. {Lying down beside him) My own dear 
child ; 

Aye, we will lie thus sweetly in the grave, 

(The wind will not awake us, nor the rain.) 

Thou and thy mother and myself ; but I, 
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Alas ! I have some tearful years to come. 

Without a son to weep along with me. 

Hesp. Father, dear father ! 

And rvilt thou pray for me ? Oh, no ! thou can’st 
not. 

Thou must forget or hate me. 

L. Ern. Sirs, have pity. 

Let him not use me thus. Hesperus, Hesperus, 
Thou’rt going to thy mother , tell her, son. 

My heart will soon be broken , so prepare 
To have me with you Bless thee, boy, good-mght. 

[_Exit. 

' Hesp. Jly father, heaven will curse thee if I bless ; 
But I shall die the better for this meeting. [Kneeling. 
Oh, Floribel ! fair martyr of my fury. 

Oh, thou blessed saint ! look down and see thy ven- 
geance. 

And, if tliy mjured nature still can pity. 

Whisper some comfort to my soul. 'Tis done ; 

I feel an airy kiss upon my cheek ; 

It IS her breath , she hears me ; she descends ; 

Her spirit is around me Now I’ll die. 

Enter Lenora 

Len. Where’s Hesperus ? Not gone ? Speak to me 
loud, 

1 hear not for the beating of my heart. 

We’re not both dead ? Say thou hast 'scaped the 
headsman. 

Nor felt the severmg steel fall through thy neck. 

Hesp. I stay one moment for the signal here. 

The next I am no more. 

Len. Then we have conquered. 

Friend, leave us ; I would speak a private word 
Unto thy prisoner. Look upon these flowers ; 

They grew upon the grave of Floribel. 

And, when I pulled them, tlirough their tendrils blew 
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A sweet soft music, like an angel’s voice. 

Ah ! there’s her. eye’s dear blue ; the blushing down 
Of her ripe cheek in j'onder rose ; and there 
In' that pale bud, the blossom of her bro\v. 

Her pitiful round tear ; here are aU colours 
That bloomed the fairest in her heavenly face ; 

Is’t not her breath ? 

Hesp,i {Smelling them) It falls upon my soul 
Ijke an unearthly sense. 

Len. And so it should. 

For it is Death thou’st quaffed : 

^I steeped the plants in a magician’s potion. 

More deadly than the scum of Pinto’s pool. 

Or the infernal brewage that goes round 
From lip to lip at wizards’ mystenes ; 

One drop of it, poured in a city conduit, 

Would ravage wider than a year of plague ; 

It brings death swifter than the hghtmng shaft. 

Hesp. ’Tis true ; I feel it gnawing at my heart. 

And my veins boil as though with molten lead. 

How shall I thank thee for this last, best gilt ? 

Len. XSTiat is it rushes burning through my mouth ? 
Oh I. my heart’s melted. Let me sit awhile. 

Hub. Hear j-e the chime ? Prisoner, we must be 
gone ; 

Already should the sentence be performed. 

Hcsp. Oh ! I am past your power. 

(To Lenora) How farest thou now ? 
I.en. Oh 1 come mtli me, and view 
These banks of stars, these rainbow-girt pavilions. 
These rivulets of music — hark, hark, hark ! 

And here are "winged maidens floating round. 

With smiles and welcomes ; this bright beaming 
seraph 

I should remember ; is it not — my daughter ? [Dies. 
* The reader will recollect Massinger’s Duke of Milan. 
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Hesp. I see not those ; but the whole eartli’s in 
motion ; 

I cannot stem the billows ; now they roll ; 

And what’s this deluge ? Ah ! Infernal flames ! 

IFalh. 

Huh. Guards, lift him up. 

Hesp. The bloody hunters and their dogs I Avaunt — 
Tread down these serpents’ heads Come hither. 
Murder ; 

Why dost thou growl at me ’ I’ligratefiil hound ! 
Not know th\ master > Tear him off ! Help I Jlercy I 
Pown with your ficrv fangs I — I’m not dead yet. 

IDics. 
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ACT I 

Scene I J slutl in Fenara 

JIiCHELE and Battista meeting ; SIarcello 
at the side 

Mich. Fair shine this evening’s stars upon your 
pleasures, 

Battista Sorbi ! 

Bntt. Sir, well met to-night : 

Methinks our path is one. 

Mich .^nd all Ferrara’s. 

There’s not a candle lit to-iiight at home , 

And for the cups, — the\ ‘11 be less wet wath wine 
Than is the inmost grain of all tlus earth 
With the now-falling dew. None sit in doors. 

Except the babe, and his forgotten grandsire. 

And such as, out of life, each side do lie 
Against the shutter of the grave or womb. 

The rest that build up the great hill of life, 

From the crutch-nding boy to his sweet mother. 

The deer-eyed girl, and the brown fellow of war. 

To the grey head and grandest sire of all 
That’s half in heaven, — all these are forth to-night ; 
And there tliey throng upon both sides the river, 
WTiich, guessing at its hidden banks, flows on. 

A water-stream betwixt two tides of flesh — 

And still the streets pour on. 

219 
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Baft. ■ And -where go they ? 

To the feast, the -wine, the lady-footed dance. 

Where you, and I, and every citizen 
That has a feathered and a jewelled cap. 

And youthful curls to hang beside it brownly — 

To the Duke’s brother, Lord Orazio’s palace. 

Marc. (Aside) Orazio ! what of*hini ? 

Mich. Aye, that’s a man 

After the heart of Bacchus ! By my life. 

There is no mortal stuff, that foots the earth. 

Able to wear the shape of man, like him. 

And fill it with the carriage of a god. 

We’re but the tools and scaffolding of men. 

The lines, the sketch, and he the very thing : 

And. if we share the name of manhood uuth him. 

Thus in the woods the tattered, wool-hung bnar, 

And the base, boirfng poplar, the wmds’ slave, 

Are trees — and so’s the great and kingly oak. 

Within whose branches, fike a soul, does dwell 
The sun’s bold eagle : as the villain fox. 

The weazel, and the sneaking cur are beasts, 

Wliile he, whose wine is in a giant’s heart. 

The royal lion has no bigger name. 

Let men be trees, why then he is the oak ; 

Let men be beasts, he is their hon-master ; 

Let them be stars, and then he is a sun. 

A sun whose beams arc gold, the night his noon. 

His summer-field a marble hall oi banquets. 
tMth jasper, onyx, amber-leaved cups 
On golden straws for flowers, and, for the dew. 

Wine of the richest grape. So let’s not talk 

And breathe away the time, ivhose sands are thawed 

Into such purple tears, but drink it off. 

Baft, ^^^^y then, away ! let’s fit our velvet arms. 
And on together. 

Marc. (Advancing) Nobles of Ferrara, 

My gentle lords, have pitj- for a man. 
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TOiom fortune and the roundness of the world 
Have, from his feeble footing on its top. 

Flung to deep poverty. \\Tien I was bom. 

They liid my helplessness in purple uTaps, 

.\nd cradled me witlun a jewelled crown. 

But now — O bitter now I — what name of woe. 

Beyond the knowledge of the bps of hell. 

Is fitted to my poor and \nthenng soul. 

And its old, uTetched dwelling > 

Ball. What is this ? 

Methmks that a pne-adamite skeleton, 

Burst from the grave in a stolen cloak of flesh. 
Ragged and threadbare, from a witch’s back, 

■WTio lived an hundred years, would scarcely seem 
More miserably old. 

Mich. .A. wandering beggar. 

Come to Ferrara with the daily he. 

That bears him bread. Come on, and heedj,him not. 
The stocks, old sir, grow in our streets. 

Enter a gentleman 

How now ? 

^^^lat’s your news, sir ? 

Gent. He’s coming through this street, 

Orazio, wrapt, like Bacchus, in the hide 
Of a specked panther, with his dancing nymphs, 

.And torches bright and many, as his slaves 
Had gathered up the fragments of the sun 
That fell just now. Hark ! here his music comes 

Enter Orazio, between Armida and Rosaura, 
attended 

Oraz. Thrice to the moon, and thrice unto tie sun. 
And thrice unto the lesser stars of night. 

From tower and hill, by trump and cannon’s voice. 
Have I proclaimed myself a deity’s son : 
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Not Alexander’s father, Amnion old, 
But ivied Bacchus, do I call my sire. 
Hymn it once more. 


Song 

Strew not earth with empty stars. 

Strew it not with roses. 

Nor feathers from the crest of !Mars, 

Nor summer’s idle posies. 

’Tis not the primrose-sandalled moon. 

Nor cold and silent morn. 

Nor he that climbs the dustj' noon. 

Nor mower war with scythe that drops. 

Stuck with helmed and turbaned tops 
Of enemies new shorn. 

Ye cups, ye Ij-res, ye trumpets know, 

Pour your music, let it flow, 

’Tis Bacchus’ son who walks below. 

Ora:. Now break that kiss, and answer me, my 
Hebe ; 

Has our great sire a planet in the sky — 
pne of these lights ? 

Rosatt. Not yet, I think, my lord. 

Ora:. My lord ? my love ' I am the Lord of Love ; 
So call me by my dukedom. He has not ? 

We’ll make him one, my nymph : when those bright 
eyes 

Are closed, and that they shall not be. 1 swear, 

’Till I have loved them many thousand hours — 

But when they are, their blue enchanted fire 
Cupid shall take upon a torch of heaven. 

And light the woody sides of some dim world, 

M hich shall be Bacchus’ godson-star, 

Rosau. Alas! 

Their fire is but unste.ady, weak and watery. 
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To guess by your love’s wavering. 

0ra2. ^^■lne in a ruby ! 

I’ll solemnize tbeir beautj' in a draught, 

Pressed from the summer of an hundred i-ines. 

Look on’t, my sweet. Rosaura, this same mght 
I will immortalize those Ups of thine, 

That make a kiss so spicy. Touch the cup : 

Ruby to ruby ’ Slave, let it be throwa, 

At midnight, from a boat into mid-sea 
Rosaura’s kiss shall rest unracnshed there, 

MTnle sea and land he m each other’s arms. 

And curl the world. 

Bait. Beggar, stand back, I saj'. 

Marc. No ; I wiU shadow your adored mortal. 

And shake my rags at him. Dost fear the plague ? 
Musk-fingered boy, aside ! 

Oras. What madman’s this ? 

Rosati. Keep him away from me ! 

His hideous raggedness tears the soft sight, 

WTiere it is pictured. 

Marc. Your clutch is hke the grasping of a wave : 
Off from my shoulder ' Now, my velvet fellow. 

Let’s measure limbs WeU, is your flesh to mine 
As gold to lead, or but the common plaister 
That wraps up bones ? Your skin is not of silk ; 
A'our face not painted with an angel’s feather 
With tints from morning’s Up, but the daubed clay ; 
These vemy pipes hold a dog’s lap of blood. 

Let us shake hands ; I teU thee, brother skeleton. 
We’re but a pair of puddings for the dinner 
Of Lady worm ; you served in silks and gems, 

I garnished mth plam rags. Have I unlocked thee ? 
Orac. Insolent beggar • 

Marc. Prince ! but we must shake hands. 

Look you, the round earth’s sleeping like a serpent, 
\Yho drops her dust)' tail upon her crown 
Just here. Oh, we are hke two mountain peaks. 
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Of two dose planets, catcMng in the air : 

You, King Olympus, a great pile of summer. 

Wearing a crown of gods ; I, the ^•ast top 
Of the ghosts’ deadly world, naked and dark, 

■VMth nothing reigning on my desolate head 
But one old spirit of a murdered god, 

Palaced within the corpse of Saturn’s father. 

Then let’s come near and hug. There’s nothing like 
thee 

But I thy contrast. Thon’rt a prince, they say ? 

Oraz. That you shall leam. You knaves, that wear 
my livery, 

YiTLl you permit me still to be defiled 

B5' this worm’s venom ? Tread upon his neck. 

And let’s walk over him. 

AXarc. Forbear, my lord ! 

I am a king of that most mighty empire, 

That’s built o’er all the earth, upon kings’ crowns ; 
And poverty’s its name ; whose every hut 
Stands on a coronet, or star, or mitre. 

The glorious corner-stones. But yon are weary. 

And would be playing with a woman’s cheek : 

Give me a purse then, prince. 

Oraz. Ko, not a doit : 

The metal, I bestow, shall come in chains. 

Marc. Well, I can curse. .Aye, prmce, you have a 
brother — 

Oraz. The Duke — he’U scourge yon. 

Marc. Kay, the second, sir, 

Who, like an envious river, flows between 
Your footsteps and Ferrara’s throne. 

Oraz. He’s gone : 

Asia, and Africa, the sea he went on. 

Have many mouths, and in a dozen years, 

(His absence’ time), no tidings or return. 

Tell me We are but two. 

Marc. If he were in Ferrara 
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Oraz, Stood lie before me there. 

By you, in you, as like as you're unlike. 

Straight as you’re bowed, young as you are old 
And many years nearer than him to Death, 

The falling brilliancy of whose white sword 
Your ancient locks so silvcrly reflect, 

I would deny, outswear. and overreach, 

And pass him with contempt, as I do you. 

Jove I how ve -waste the stars set on. my Inends. 
Bait, But the old ruffian ^ 

Oras Think of him to-morrow. 

See. Venus rises in the softening heaven : 

Let not your eyes abuse her sacred beams. 

By looking through their gentleness on ought 
But Ups. and eyes, and blushes of clear love. 

Sons 

Strike, you myrtle-crowmed boys, 

Ivied maidens, strike together : 

Magic lutes are these, whose noise 
Our lingers gather. 

Threaded thrice with golden strings 
From Cupid’s bow . 

And the sounds of its sweet voice 
Not air, but little busy tilings, 

Pinioned with -tlie lightest feather 
Of Ills wings. 

Rising up at every' blow 
Round the chords, hke flies from roses 
Zephj’T-touched ; so these light minions 
Hover round, then shut their pmions. 

And drop into the air, that closes 
MTiere music’s sweetest sweet reposes. 

[Extt Or.\zio ivith Ins retinue. 
Marc. (Solus) Then who hath sohtude, like mine, 
that IS not 

The last survivor of a city's plague, 
p 
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Eating the mess he cooked for his dead father ? 

Who is alone hut I ? there’s fellowship 

In churchyards and in hell : but I ! — ^no lady’s ghost 

Did ever chng with such a grasp of love 

Unto its soft dear body, as I hung 

Rooted upon this brother. I went forth 

Joyfully, as the soul of one who closes 

His pillowed eyes beside an unseen murderer. 

And like its horrible return was mine. 

To find the heart, wherein I breathed and beat. 

Cold, gashed, and dead. Let me forget to love. 

And take a heart of venom ; let me make 1] 

A staircase of the frightened breasts of men, 

And climb into a lonely happiness ! 

And thou, who only art alone as I, 

Great solitary god of that one sun, 

I charge thee, by the likeness of our state. 

Undo these human veins that tie me close 
To other men, and let your servant griefs 
Unmilk me of my mother, and pour in 
Salt scorn and steaming hate 1 

Enter Ezril 

Err. How, now my lord ? 

Marc. better, irty kiad Jew. They’ve weeded 

out 

A troublesome wild plant that grew upon me. 

My heart : I’ve trampled it to dust, and wept it 
Wetter than Nilus’ side. Out of the sun ! 

And let him bake it to a winged snake. 

— \Vell, you’ve been shouldered from the palace steps, 
And spurned as I ? — ^Ko matter. 

. Ezr. Nay, my lord I 

Come with me : lay aside these squalid vTappings : 
Prepare that honoured head to fit a crown. 

For ’twill be empty of your brother soon. 
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Marc. What stam^ chance lias dropped out of the 
skies ? 

What’s tliis ? Oh ! now if it should but be so. 

I’ll build a bridge to heaven. Tell me, good Jew ; 
Excellent Ezril, spcalc. 

Ezr. At your command 

I sought the ducal palace, and, wlien there. 

Found all the wild-eyed servants m the courts 
Running about on some disniavini* errand, 

In the wild manner ot a market crowd, 

Waked, from the sunny dozing at their stalls, 

By one who cries ‘ the citv is on lire ' , 

Just so they crossed, and turned, and came again. 

I asked of an old man, what this might mean ; 

And he, yet grappling with the great disaster 
As if he would have lolled it, like a fable, 

By unbelief, coldly, as if he spoke 
Of something gone a centiuy’ before, 

Told me, the Duke in hunting had been thrown, 

And lay on his last bed 

Maic Ha ' well ' what next ? 

Von arc the cup-bearer ol richest jov — 

But it was a report, a he — Have clone — 

I read it on your lip. 

Ezi’. It was too true. 

I went to his bedside, and there made trial 
Of niy best skill in physic, with the zeal 
Due to my sovereign. 

]\Iarc. Impious, meddling fool * 

To thrust yourself ’twixt lieaven and its victim ^ 

Ezr. i^Iy lord, I think you would not have said so 
In the sad chamber of the wTithing man 
He lay in a red fever’s quenchless flames, 

Burmng to dust : despairing of my skill, 

I sat myself beside his heart, and spoke 
Of his next brother. When he heard of you. 

He bade be summoned all his counsellors. 
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To witness his bequeathing his dominion 
Wholly to you. 

Marc. Why did you let me wait ? 

Come, let’s be quick : he keeps beneath his pillow 
A kingdom, which they’U steal if we’re too late. 

We most o’ertake his death. [Exeunt. 


Scene II 

A saloon in Orazio’s palace, brilliantly lighted : at the 
bottom of the stage open folding-doors, through which 
a banqueting-rooni is seen, with a table, at which 
Orazio and his guests, feasting, are partially visible 

Music and Song 

W^ill you sleep these dark hours, maiden. 
Beneath the vine that rested 
Its slender boughs, so purply-laden. 

All the day around that elm 
In the mead, mghtingale-nested, 

\^hich yon dark Mil wears for an helm. 
Pasture-robed and forest-crested ? 

There the night of lovely hue 
Peeps the fearfiU branches through. 

And ends m those two ej-es of blue. 

Or-azio and Armida come forwaid 

Armid. \iTiat ! wrap a frown in myrtle, and look sad 
Beneath the shadow of an ivy wreath ? 

TMs should not be, my lord. 

Oraz. Armida dear, 

I’m wearj’- of their laughter’s empty dm. 

MetMnks, these fellows, with their ready jests. 

Are like to tedious bells, that ring alike” 

JIarriage or death. I would we were alone — 

Asleep. Armida. 
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Armid. ' They will soon be gone ; 

One half-hour more — 

Orm. No, it could not be so : 

I think and think — Sweet, did you hke the feast ? 
Armid. Methought, 'twas gay enough. 

Oraz. Now, I did not. 

'Twas dull : all men spoke slow and emptily. 

Strange thmgs were said by accident. Their tongues 
Uttered uTong words . one fellow drank my death. 
Meaning my health , another called for poison. 

Instead of wine , and, as they spoke together. 

Voices were heard, most loud, which no man owned : 
There w’ere more shadows too than there were men ; 
And all the air more dark and thick than night 
Was heavy, as ’twere made of something more 
Than living breaths. 

Armid. Nay, you are ill, my lord : 

'Tis merely melancholy. 

Oraz. There were deep holloivs 

And pauses in their talk ; and then, again. 

On tale, and song, and jest, and laughter rang. 

Like a fiend’s gallop. By ray ghost, ’tis strange 
Armid. Come, my lord, jom your guests , thet* look 
with w'onder 
Upon your lonely mood. 

Oraz. It is tlie trick 

Of these last livers to unbuild belief : 

They’d rob the world of spirit. Then each look. 

Aye, every' aspect of the earth and sky, 

JIan’s tliought and hope, are lies. Well ; I’ll return , 
And look at them again. 

He approaches the door of the timer room : from 
winch Michele advances 
Mich. You’re tred, mj' lord. 

Our -wisit’s long : break off, good gentlemen : 

The hour is late. 
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Omz. Nay, I beseech, you, stay ; 

My pleasure grows on yours. I’m somewhat duU ; 
But let me not infect you. 

[Exeunt Michele and Akmid.a through the folding- 
door : Orazio is following them, but is stopped 
by the entry of an attendant, from the side. 

What with you ? 

Attend. A lady, in the garment of a nun. 

Desires to see you. 

Oraz. Lead her in : aU such 

I thank for their fair countenance. 

Enter Valeria, introduced by attendant, who withdraws 

Gentle stranger, 

Your utU with me ? 

Valer. I am the bearer of another’s ■will : 

A woman, whose imhappy fondness yet 
May trouble her lord’s memoiy — I'aleria — 

Tour’s for a brief, blessed time, who now dwells 
In her abandoned being patiently. 

But not unsorrouing, sends me. 

Oraz. My wronged wife ! 

Too purelj' good for such a man as I am * 

If she remembers me, then Heaven does too. 

And I am not yet lost. Give me her thoughts — 

Aye, the same words she put into thine ears. 

Safe and entire, and I will thank thy lips 
With my heart’s thanks. But tell me how she 
fares. 

Valer. Well ; though the common eye, that has a 
tear. 

Would drop it for the paleness of her skin. 

And the wan shivering of her torch of life ; 

Though she be faint and weak, yet very well : 

For not the tincture, or the strength of limb. 

Is a true health, but readiness to die. — 

But let her be, or be not. 
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Oraz. Best of ladies I 

And, if thy virtues did not glut tlie mind, 

To the extinction of the eye*s desire. 

Such a delight to see, that one would think 
Our looks were thrown away on meaner things, 

And given to rest on thee ! 

Valer. These words, my lord, 

Are charitable ; it is very kind 

To think of her sometimes tor dav and night, 

As they flow in and out ot one another. 

She sits beside and gazes on their streams. 

So filled with the strong memory of yon, 

That all her outward lorni is penetrated, 

Until the watery portrait is become 
Not hers, but yours : and so she is content 
To wear her time out. 

Oraz. Softest peace enwarp her I 

Content be still the breathing of her lips 1 
Be tranquil ever, thou blest life of her ! 

And that last hour that hangs ’tween heaven and 
earth. 

So often travelled by her thoughts and prayers, 

Be soft and yielding ’twixt her spirit’s wings ! 

Valer. Think'st thou, Orazio, that she dies but once ? 
All round and through the spaces of creation. 

No hiding-place of the least air, or earth, 

Or sea, invisible, untrod, unrained on. 

Contains a thing alone. Not e’en the bird, 

That can go up the lab 3 Tintlune mnds 
Between its pinions, and pursues the summer — 

Not even the great serpent of the billows, 

Wio wands him thrice around tins planet’s waist, 

Is by itself, m joy or suffering 
But she whom you have ta'en, and, like a leaven. 
With your existence kneaded, must be ever 
Another — scarce another — self of thine. 

Oraz. If she has read her heart aloud to you, 
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Or you have found it open by some chance. 

Tell me, dear lady, is my name among 

Her paged secrets ? does she, can she love me ? — . 

No, no ; that’s mad : does she remember me ? 

Valer. She breathes away her weary days and nights 
Among cold, hard-eyed men, and hides behind 
A quiet face of woe ; but there are things — 

A song, a face, a picture, or a word — 

WTiich, by some semblance, touch her heart to tears. 
And music, starting up among the strings 
Of a wind-shaken harp, undoes her secrecy, 

RoUs back her life to the first starry hour 
Whose flower-fed air you used, to speak of love ; 

And then she longs to throw her bursting breast, 

And shut out sorrow with Orazio’s arms — 

Thus — O my husband ! 

Oraz. Sweetest, sweetest woman 1 

Valeria, thou dost squeeze eternity 
Into this drop of joy. O come, come, come ! 

Let us not speak ; give me my wife again ! ' 

O thou fair creature, full of my own soul ! 

We’ll love, we’ll love, like nothing under heaven. 

Like nought but Love, the very truest god. 

Here’s hp-room on thy cheek : there, shut thine eye, 
And let me come, like sleep, and kiss its hd. 

Again. Vdiat shall I do ’ I speak all vTOng, 

And lose a soul-full of delicious thought 
By talking. Hush ! Let’s dnnk each other up 
By silent eyes. Who Uves, but thou and I, 

My heavenly wife ? 

Valer. Dear Orazio ! 

Oraz. I’ll watch thee thus, till I can tell a second 
B 5 ' thy cheek’s change. O what a rich delight ! 
There’s something very gentle in thy cheek. 

That I have never seen in other women : 

.\nd, now I know the circle of thine ej'e. 

It is a colour like to nothing else 
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But what it means — that’s heaven. This little 
tress, 

Thou’lt give it me to look on and to wear. 

But first I’ll kiss its shadow on thy brew. 

That little, fluttering dimple is too late, 

If he IS for the honey of thy looks : 

As sweet a blush, as ever rose did copy. 

Budded and opened underneath my lips. 

And shed its leaves ; and now those fairest cheeks 
Are snowed upon them Let ns vhisper, sweet. 

And nothing be between our bps and ears 
But our own secret souls [A horn wilhout. 

T’fl/cr. Heaven of the blest, they’re here I 

Ora:. Who, what, Valeria ? 

' Thou’rt pale and tremblest : what is it ? 

Valer. Alas ! 

A bitter kernel to our taste of )oy, 

Our foolish and forgetful joy. My father ! 

Destruction, misery — 

r.i.ter V.iRiNi and attendants 
Tann. Turn out those slaves — 

Burst the closed doois and occupy the towers 
Ora:. Vanni’s self I what can lus visit bring ' 

Valer. Look there ; he’s walking hither like a man. 
But IS indeed a sea of stormy ruin, 

Filling and flooding o’er this golden house 
From base to pinnacle, swallowang thy lands. 

Thy gold, thine all. Embrace me mto thee. 

Or he’ll ditnde us, 

Oraz. Never I calm thyself. — 

Now, Count Vanni, what’s your busmess here 
If as a guest, though nnmvited. welcome ! 

If not, then say, what else ? 

Vann. -A master, spendthrift ! 

Open those further doors — 

Oraz. What ? in my palace 1 



;34 THE SECOXD nilOTirEFt act x 

r< 7 nr/. Thine! wliat i*: thine bcneatli the night or 
(lay ? 

Xot o'en ttsat beggar's carcaw. for witliin that 
The swinish devils of liltliy luxury 
Do make their stye. No lands, no farms, no houses— 
Thanks to thy debts, no gold. Go out ! Thoii'rt 
nothing 

Besides a grave and .a deep hell. 

I'o/tT. Or.azio. 

Tlion hast t'aleri.a ; the world may shake thee ofT, 

But thou wilt drop into this breast, this love. 

And it shall hold thee. 

Ora:. What ’ lost already ! 

0 that curst steward ' I have fallen. Valeria. 

Deeper than Lucifer, though ne'er so high 
Into a place made underneath .ill things. 

So low and horrible that hell's its heaven 

I'nrii'. Thou shalt not have the idiot though she be 
The very fool and sickness of my blood. 

Gentlemen, here are warrants for my act — 

His debts, bonds, forfeitures, taxes and fines, 
O’crbalancing the worth of his estates, 

\\Tuch I have bought: behold them ’ — For the girl. 
Abandoned, after marriage, by the \nllain — 

1 am her father : let her be removed ; 

And, if the justice of my rightful cause 
Ally you not, at least do not resist me. 

d/jc/i. What are these writings ? 

Ball. Bills under the Duke’s seal, 

■ All true and valid. Poor Orazio ' 

Ora:. "Why, the rogue pities me ' I’m down indeed. 
V'alcr. Help me I Oh ! some of you have been be 
lotted. 

Some must be married. Will you let me go ? 

Will you stand frozen there, and see them cut 
Two hearts asunder ? Then you will — you do. 

Are all men like my father ? are all fathers 
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So far awaj- from men ’ or all their sons 
So heartless ? you are women, as I am ; 

Then pity me. as I would pity you, 

And pray for me ! Father ! ladies I friends ! 

But you are tearless as the desert sands. 

Orazio. love me ! or, if thou wilt not. 

Vet I will love thee : that you cannot help. 

Oraz. My best Valeria ' never shalt thou leave 
me, 

But with my life O that 1 could put on 
These leeble arms the proud and taivny strength 
Of the lion in my heart ' 

T’ni'iii. Out with the girl at once ! 

Rosnur. Forgive them, sir, we all of us beseech. 
T’ni-tii I,ady, among you all she’s but one sire. 

And he says no. — .Vway ! 

Valer. Have pity, my sweet father ! my good father ! 
Have pitt-. as my gentle motlier would. 

Were she alive — thy sainted wife 1 O pardon. 

If I do wish you had been rent asunder. 

Thus dreadfully . lor then I had not been . 

Not kissed and wept upon my father’s hand. 

And he demed me ' you can make me wetched 1 
Be cruel stUl, but I wall never hate you. 

Orazio, I'll tell thee what it is ; 

The world is dry of love ; we’ve drunk it all 
With our two hearts — 

Ora:. Farewell. Valeria ! 

Take on thy lost dear hand this truest kiss. 

Which I have brought thee from my deepest soul. 
Farewell, my wife ! 

Valer. They cannot part us long. 

What’s life '> our love is an eternity ■ 

O blessed hope ' [5/ie is forced out. 

Ora:. Now then, sir ; speak to me : 

The rest is sport — like ram against a tower 
Unpalsied by the ram. Go on : what’s next ? 
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I'arif:. Your palnccs arc mine, your sheep-specked 
pastures. 

Forest and jxllow cornl.and. grove and desert. 

Earth, water, wealth : all, that you yesterday 
Were mountainously rich and golden mth, 

I. like an carthqu.akc, m this minute t,ake. 

Go, go : I will not pick thee to the Ixincs : 

Starve ns you will. 

Ora:. Ilow, sir ! am I not wealthy ? 

Why, if the sun could melt the brazen man 
That strode o'er Corintli, and whose gi.ant form 
Stretched its swart limbs along sea, island, mountain, 
While night ,appearcd its shadow — if he could — 

Great, burning Plurbus' -.elf — could melt ought of him. 
Except the snowdrift on Ins ruggid shoulder, 

Thou hast dstroyed me ! 

Variti. Thanks to these banquets of (tlvmpus’ top 
From whence you <ltd o'erturn whole Niles of wine. 
And made cacii day as rainy as that hour 
When Perseus was begot, I iiavc destroyed thee. 

Or thou thyself ; for, such a hixnrj- 
Would wring the gold out of its rocky shell, 

And leave the world all hollow. So, begone , 

My lord, and beggar 1 

Bali. Noble, old Vanm, 

Think, is it fit to crush into the dirt 
Even the rums of nobility ' 

Take comfort, sir. 

Ora:. Who am I now ? 

How long is a man dj-ing or being bom ? 

Is’t possible to be a Idng and beggar 
In half a breath ? or to begin a minute 
I’ th’ west, and end it in the furthest east ? 

O no 1 I’ll not believe you. Mdien I do. 

My heart will crack to powder. Can you speak ? 

Then do : shout something louder than my thoughts, 
For I begin to feel. 
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Enter a messenger 

Mess. News from the court : 

The Duke — 

Ora:. Sly brother — speak — 

Was he not ill, and on a perilous bed ? 

Speak life and death, thou hast them on thj' tongue — 
One’s mine, the other his : a look, a word, 

-S, motion — hie or death ’ 

Mess. The Duke is dead. 

[Battista and the other guests kneel to Oe.\zi0. 
Batt Then we salute in thee another sovereign. 
Ora:. Sle then, who just was shaken into chaos. 
Thou hast created > I have flown, somehow. 

Upwards a thousand miles : my heart is crowned. 
Your hands, good gentlemen ; sweet ladies, yours : 
And what new godson of the bony death. 

Of fire, or steel or poison, shall I make 
For old Vanni ? 

Vann. Your allegiance, sirs. 

Wanders Orazio is a beggar still 

Batt. Is It not true then that the Duke is dead ? 
Ora:. Not dead ^ O slave ' 

Varin. The Duke is dead, my lords 

And, on his death-bed, did bestow- his crown 
Upon his second brother. Lord Marcello — 

Ours, and Ferrara’s, Duke. 

Ora:. I'll not believe it : 

Marcello is abroad. 

Van'll. His blest return. 

This prondential day, h!ls saved our hves 
From thine abhorred sway Orazio, go • 

And, though my clemency is half a crime, 

I spare your person. 

Ora:. I’ll to the palace. 

When we meet next, be blessed if thou dost kiss 
The dust about my ducal chair. [Esit. 
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f’ariu. I sh.iJl bo tbcre. 

To cry I^Dnfc live Marcello ! in thine car. — 

Pray partlon me the breakiiif; of tins fe.vt, 

Ladies — and eo. Rood-night. 

Rosntir. Your wish is echoed by our inmost rvill : 
GockI ni"ht to Count Vanni. [E'ietinl c.e.'JfJ. 

AU'v.d. My lord — 

Tarij;. Wliat are they. Mirah ? 

Allcud. The palacc-kcys. 

There is a banriuet in the inner room ; 

Shall we remove the plate ? 

‘ iV.m- tJa-ave.t Mo^ej 

Wine in the it3 slmd^w_if’JJ^=°''."'-‘'^' 

And the round s, -If— could melt ° 

Upon its brink , s j ruueed shouldi 

And grey with iiiccn , 

And velvet curtains . ti 


Ann veiver curwiu^ • - i,annucts of Olvmri^’ 
pie doors and gates tude 
Foxes, and owls, anti snakes 


mum bats ne^lc in^^’^:, 

The shaggy brutes stretch on - ^.j^cs. 

The serpent twine him o’er aP’.. o t,, ,'s 

Delicate chords— to-l^igiit, and all its . 
yVe do aban^il'this accursed house. ’ 


ACT II 

ScEXE I. An aparlutcnl tii V.arini’s palace 

Euler V.ALERi.A and a female attcudanl. 

Alteud. yVill you not sleep, dear lady ? you arc 
weary. 

And yet thus eager, quick, and silently. 

Like one who listens for a midnight sign, 

Y'oti wander up and down from room to room. 
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With that wide, sightless eye, searching about 
For what you know not. Will you not to bed ? 

VaJer. Ko, not to-night : my eyes will not be closed, 
M}' heart will not be darkened. Sleep is a traitor : 
He fills tlie poor, defenceless eyes with blackness, 
That he may let in dreams. I am not well ; 

My body and my mind are ill-agreed. 

And comfortlessly strange , faces and forms 
And pictures, friendly to m\’ lile-long knowledge, 
Look new' and iinacq»ainre<l t'\ery voice 
Is hollow e\'ery word inexplicable. 

And yet the\ seem to be a guilty nddle. 

And ever)’ place though unknown as a desert. 

Feels hke tlie spot where a forgotten enme 
Was done by me in sleep. Kight, O be kind ' 

I do not come to watch thy secret acts, 

Or thrust myself on Nature's mysteries 
.•■Vt this forbidden hour • bestow thy dews. 

Thy calm, thy quiet sweetness, sacred mother, 

.\nd let me be at ease ' 

Now thou land girl, 

Take thv pale cheeks to rest 

Attend. I am not weary 

Believe me now’, I ara not. 

Valcr. But, my clnld. 

Those eyelids, tender as the leaf of spring, 

Those cheeks should lay their roseate delicacy 
Under the kiss of night, the featheiy’’ sleep ; 

For there are some, whose study of tlie morn 
Is ever thy young countenance and hue. 

Ah maid ! yon love. 

Attend. I H not deny it, madam. 

O that sweet influence of thoughts and looks ' 

That change of bemg winch, to one who hves. 

Is nothing less divine than d^^’lne life 

To the unmade ! Love ? Do I love ? I walk 

Withm the brilliance of another's thought, 


;.'0 
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in A !''icry. I 'aai J<^Jorr, 

A’ Wniii' t'h.nj'-l sn ti’." rA ni;:ht ; 

tii~TO v.r.s holy jn th'* il 'rhr.-’. 

Sf-iff nr.i! not 'o thicl: a' other v.hrec ; 

'.tul. ;u rich t’,!''- nhyist in.vy he to the hiir.-l. 

T "ncon'CKi-i'lv con ohne;. Hi'-n love c-nne, 

I.:h- the ont'hnrArnt: ot ;v trevhirn --t.tr. 

nhnt Iv'-for'- w.s anil nr.iern 

Xov. shov. 1 me a divinity, tihe tint 
Wh.ith, to life out of the r.nov.y rock. 

Suri’.iA'.'d in.nnhird’-; creation, and rep nil 
I h'.av'-n for P.tndor.r. 

]‘aUr. Inno-:(nt!v thouith.t. 

'.r.d ttorthy of thy vonth ‘ ! should not c.av 

Ho-.v thou .art like tin- •l.iis\ m Nodi's ne idoa 

On winch the forma-v-t drop <>! r.nn f'il n.irtn 

And soft at evening; so the little ilower 

Wrapped up its Ic.avos and shut llie lreac'uTau.s water 

Close to the goUl<-n welcome of its hrc-ast, 

I> lighting in the touch of th.at which led 
The shower of oceans, in wlioie billowy ilrops 
Tritons and lion.s of the se.a were wsirring. 

And somcliines sh-.jw on lire sunk in the blood 
Of their own inniate.s ; others were of ice 
And some had islands roott'>'. in th-ir w o. t.. 

Beasts on their rocks ami lor- -t-jH.w.'.ermg winds. 
And showers tuinbhm; on their tiiiiibhng self, 

And evert" sea of every ruineii star 
Was but a drop in the world-melting flood. 

Aitev.d. Lady, you utter dreams. 

Vnhr. Let me talk so : 

I would o’crwhelra myself with any thoughts. 

Aye, hide in madness from the truth. Persuade me 
To hope that I am not a wretched woman. 

AtTio knows she has an husband by his absence, 

MTio feels she has a father by his hate. 

And wakes and mourns, imprisoned in this house. 
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The while she should be sleeping, mad, or dead. 

Thou canst, and pit}' on thine eyelid hangs, 

^^^lOse derv}' silence drops consent — thou u-ilt I 
I’ve seen thee smile with calm and gradual sweetness. 
As none, that were not good, could light their cheelrs : — 
Thou wilt assist me Harden not those lips. 

Those lovely hissings let them not be stone 
^^’lth a denial ' 

Attend But vour father's anger — 

The watchful faith of all the servants — 

Vnlc). Fear not : 

Lend me thy help O come — I see thou wait. 
Husband, I’ll lay me on thine aching breast 
For once and ever, — Haste ! for see, the light 
Creates for earth its day once more, and lays 
The star of mom’s foundation in the east. 

Come — come — [Exeunt. 


Scene II 

Place htfore the ducal palace 

Guards driving Orazio from the gate 

Guard. Back ! desperate man : you cannot pass — 
Orae. By heaven, I must and will : 

Guard. By the Duke’s order. 

The gates are locked on all to-day. 

Oraz. By mme. 

By the Duke’s brother's order, or his force. 

Open at once yon gates. Slave, by my blood. 

But that I think thou know’st me not, I’d make 
That corpse of thine my path. Undo, I say. 

The knitting of tius rebel house’s arms. 

And let their iron welcome be around me. 

My sword is hungr}' : do’t. 

Q 
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Guard. Advance no further : 

Anotlier step, and all our swords shake hands 
Within your breast 

Oraz Insohmt norm of earth. 

To earth anti worms for thi-s ! [Hr draws his sword. 

Guard Strike all ! stnkc strong ! 

Strike through him nght. [Th.ry 

r.rdtr lizr.n, from the palace 
Ezr. Peace, on your lives, you traitors I 

Wiat ! woulii vou stain the holy throne of justice. 
The pure aiitl peaceful temple of the law, 

The sacretl dwelling of Kerrara’s soul. 

With the foul juices of your drunken veins 
Put up your impious swords.. 

Guard. Pardon our hasty and lorgetlul choler 
We but defend our Duke against the outrage 
Of this intemperate brawler. 

Oraz. Cut him to shreds, and fling lum to the dogs. 
You wait upon the Duke, sir ? 

Ezr. I am one 

Of Lord Jllarcello’s followers. 

Oraz. . Pray you tlien. 

Speak to your Lord ^larcello : let him know 
These house-dogs, these his ducal latch-holders 
Dare keep the bolt against lus bi other’s knock. 

Ezr. Are you then — ? 

Oraz. I am Lord Orazio. 

Be quick ! O nature, what a snail of men 1 
The mom is frosty, sir : I love not waiting. 

Ezr. Now all the mercy of the heavens forbid 
That thou should’st be that rash and WTetchedneighbour 
Of the Duke’s crown, his brother I 

Oraz. Marcello is my brother ; I am his ; 

If coming of one mother brother us : 

He is the Duke, and I Orazio ; 

He elder, younger I. If Jove and Neptune, 
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And the third Pluto, being Saturn’s boys, 

Lying in Rhea’s womb and on her breast. 

Were therefore brethren, so are he and I — 

Marcello’s mother’s son. his grandame’s grandson, 
Slarcello's father’s babe, his uncle's nephew. 

His nephew’s uncle, brother of his brother. 

Or what you like — if this same word of brother 
Sours the sore palate of a royal ear 

Ezr. Better thou wert the brother of his foe 
Than what thou art, a man ot the same getting ; 

As, out of the same lump ol sunny Xile, 

Rises a purple-innged butterfly, 

And a cursed serpent crawls 

Oras. Heart- withered, pale-scalped grandfatlier of 
lies ! 

Age-hidden monster ! Tell me what thou meanest. 
And then I’ll stab thee for thy falsehood. 

Bar. Hold him I 

Your swords between us ! Now. the Duke condemns 
thee , 

-And by liis mother’s, and his father’s grave. 

And by the dead, that lies inthin this palace. 

His brother’s sacred corpse, he dreadly swears ; 

And by the heaven those three loved souls 
Dwell and are blest in, twice he dreadly swears : 

By which dread oath, and hate of all thy crimes. 

The Duke condemns thee, mixing in his sentence, 
Sweet mercy, tearful love, and justice stem. 

To bamshment for ever from tte hour. 

Oraz. O reddest hour of wrath and cruelty ! 
Banished ! AVhy not to death ? 

Ezr. The pious hope. 

That bitter solitude and suffering thought 
Will introduce repentance to thy woes. 

And that conduct thee to reUgious fear 
• And humbleness, the lark that climbs heaven’s stairs 
But lives upon the ground : Go forth, Orazio ; 
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Seek not the house or converse of a citizen, 

But tltink thyself outside the walls of life ; 

If in Ferrara, after this decree, 

Your darkest, deepest, ami most fearfid fear 
Falls on thy shoiddcr. tliRs Ijcneath thy feet. 

And opens hell for thee. Fo. pass away ' 

Ora:. Stay, for an instant ; listen to a word : 

0 lead me to his throne ! I-ct me hut look 
Upon the father in my brother's face ! 

Let me but speak to him this kindred voice, 

Our bos'ish thoughts in the familiar words 
Of our one bedroom ; let me show to him 
That picture which contains our double childhood, 
Embracing in inexplicable love. 

TVithin each other's, in our mother’s arms , 

ThouTt see rejoicing, O thou good old man, 

The rigour molting through his changed eyes 
Oft his heart’s roots, between whose inmost folds 
Our love is kept. 

E:r. Impossible and vain ! 

Content thee with thy doom, and look for love 
Over the sea-wide grave. Let us be gone I 

[E-vif with guards. 
Ora:. Let me write to him, send a message to him, 
A word, a touch, a token 1 old. benevolent man, 

Stay with me then to comfort and advise • 

Leave one of these beside me ; throw me not 
Alone into despair ' He’s gone ; they’re gone ; 

They never wall come back ; ne’er shall I hear 
The sweet voice of my kinsmen or my friends : 

But here begins the solitude of death. 

1 was — I am ; O what a centiirj' 

Of darkness, rocks, and ghostly tempest opens 
Eetw-een those thoughts 1 Within it there are lost 
Dearest Valeria, Marcello, w'hose heart came 
From the same place as mine, and all mankind ; 
Affection, charity, joy : and nothing’s cast 
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Upon tliis barren rock of present time, 

Except Orazio’s week I here let it lie. 

\Throws himself dowiu 

Euler Varini and attendants 
Varui. Not in the city > Have 3'ou asked the guards 
At bridge and gate — the palace sentinels ’ 

Attend. We have — in vain thej' have not seen her 
pass. 

Vann. And did }ou sa\- t’alcn.i, 1115' \'aleria. 
Heaven's love, earth’s beautj’ ’ 

Oras {Stalling up) lime eternally 1 
Let heaven unscabbard each star-hilted lightning. 

And clench ten thousand hands at once against me — 
Earth shake all graves to one, and nve itself 
From Lybia to the North 1 in spite of all 
That threatens, I will stun the adulterous gods — 

She’s mine 1 t’aleria’s mine 1 dash me to death — 
From death to the eternal depth of fire — 

I laugh and triumph on the neck of fate : 

For still she's mine lor ever ' give me her, 

Or I will diag thee to a seaside rock, 

That breaks the bottoms of the thunder-clouds, 

And taking thee by this old, wicked hair. 

Swing thee into tlie wands. 

Vann. I would, wild man. 

That I could quench thine ej’es’ mad thirst with her. 
She’s gone, fled, lost. O thmk not any more 
Let us forget what else is possible — 

Yea hope impossiblj- 1 the citj' streets. 

The quay, the gardens — is there jmt a place 
Wi thin night’s slort unsearched ’ 

Oraz. The wood of wolves : 

Vann. Merciful god 1 that frightful forest grows 
Under the darksome corner of the skj^ 

Where death’s sev’the hangs : its murder-shading trees 
Are hairs upon Hell’s brow. Away ; away ! 
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And never dare to turn on me again 
Those eyes, unfilled with — speak to me never, 

"Until you cry — ‘ Behold Valeria ! ’ 

' And drop her on my bosom. 

Oraz. We’ll ivind the gordian paths off the trees’ 
roots, 

"Untie the hilly mazes, and seek her 

Till we are lost. Help, ho ! [Exit with attendants. 

Variii. Blessings of mine 

Feather your speed ! and my strong prayers make 
breaches 

Through the air before you ! 

[He sits dotmi on the palace-step. 
Now I’ll close my eyes. 
And, seated on this step, await their coming. 

Strange and delightful meetmgs, on strange lands, 

Of dead-esteemed friends have happened oft, 

And such a blessed and benevolent chance 
flight bring her here unheard ; for on the earth 
She goes rvith her light feet, still as the sparrow 
Over the air, or through the grass its shade. 

Behind me would she steal, unknown, until 
Her lip fell upon mine. It might be so : 

I’ll wait awhile, and hope it. 

Enter V.^leria 

Valer. I know not what it means. None speak to 
me : 

The crowded street, and solid flow of men. 

Dissolves before my shadow and is broken. 

I pass unnoticed, though they search for me. 

As I were in the air and indistinct 
As crystal in a wave. There lies a man — 

Shall I entreat protection and concealment, 

And thaiv the pity of his winhrv head ? 

—No time : they come like arrows after me : 

Tmust avoid them. 


[Exit. 
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Enter Ezril and attendants 
Ezr. Pursue, overtake, stay, seize that hurrying girl : 
Muffle her face and form, and tlirough the byeways 
Convey her to the palace. Hasten hounds I [Exeunt, 
Variiu Thou magical deceiver, precious Fancy I 
Even now, out of this solitude and silence. 

Seemed — it ■^’as thy creation — music flowing. 

And a conviction of some unseen influence ; 

I could have pointed to that empt>' spot, 

And said, there stands the presence of my daughter I 
The air seeemed shaken by that voice of hers — 

But ’tis all hushed, [Some of hts attendants return. 
How* now ? speak some of you. 

"What’s here ? 

Attend, A veil and mantle. 

T*nmi. Both Valeria’s I 

Where’s she they should have wTapped ? 

Attend. ’Twas all we found. 

J’arni. VTiere ? 

Attend On the this purple cloak w'as dropped. 
Beside the river 

r.inn Ami the veil — which wav^ 

Further on shore, or near those vleadly waves ? 

Aite7:d. The veil, my lord — 

J'arin. ’Tis drenched and droppmg wet : 

V'ould I were drowned beside her 1 thou w’ert white ; 
And th}' limbs’ wond’rous victory' over snow 
Did make the billows thirst)* to possess them. 

The)’ drank thee up. thou sweet one, cruelly ! 

Who w’as in heaven then ^ 

Enter Orazio and attendants, bearing a corpse 
that IS earned tip the stage 

Oraz. My love, art dead ? 

Wilt thou not ope thy bps. lift up thine eyes ? 

It^is the air, the sun — 
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Attend. {To Varint) \Ve’%'e found the corpse. 

• Oraz. Her corpse < O no ! she is Valeria still : 
She’s scarce done living yet ; her ghost’s the youngest I 
To-morrow, she’ll be — Oh what she will be ? 

!No she— a corjKe, and then — a skeleton ! 

Varin. Hast looked upon her ? 

Attend. Death has marred her features — 

So swollen and discoloured their delight, 

.43 if he feared that Life should know her sweet one, 
.4nd take her back again. 

Yarin. IS it be so. 

I’ll see her once ; that beauty being gone, 

.4nd the familiar tokens altered quite. 

She’s strange — a bemg made by mcked Death, 

.4nd I’U not mourn her. Lead me to the corpse 

lExit a til attendants. 

Oraz. Henceforth, thou tender pit\- ot mankind, 
Have nought to do with weeping : let war’s eyes 
Sweat with delight ; and tears be ta’en from grief, 
.4nd thrown upon the rocky cheek of hate ’ 

For mark 1 that water, the soft heap of drops, 

IVater, that feigns to come from very heaven 

In the round shape of sorrow, that was wont to wash 

Sin from the new-born babe, is hard and bloody , 

.4 murderer of youth ; cold death to those 
'Whose life approved thv godhead, piteous virtue 1 

Enter Ezru. and guards 

Ezr. Here still, unhappy man ? then take the doom 
Yon woo so obstinately. To the dungeon. 

To the deepest chamber of the dayless rock ■ 

Away, and down with him ! 

Oraz. ^ I care not whither. 

Thou canst nor-drag me deeper, wrap me darker. 

Or torture me as own thoughts have done, 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT III 

Scene I. A room in Vis dttcal palace 
Marcello alone 

Marc I have them all at last ; swan-necked 
Obedience ; 

And Power that strides across the muttering people. 
Like a tall bridge and War tne spear-maned dragon : 
Such are the potent spirits he conin.ands. 

M'ho sits within the circle pi 3 crown 
Methought that love began at woman's eye : 

But thou. bngUt imitation of the sun, 

Ivindlest the frostj' mould around my heart-roots, 
And. breathing through the branches of my veins, 
Makest each attire tendril of them blossom 
Deep, tinghng pleasures musically lunged 
Dropping witli starry sparks, goldenly homed. 

Anvl smelling sweet \nth the dehghts of hfe. 

At l.'ngt 1 I am Mariel'o 


I,;.: Ezk::. 

Ear. Mighty Duke 

Ferrara’s nobles wait on you. to proffer 
The homage of their coronets. 

Marc. I shall not see them. 

Ear. It was the ancient usage of the state. 

In ever}- age. 

-Mnrs. Henceforth, be it forgotten ' 

I will not let the rabble’s daily sight 
Be my look’s plaiTuate Say unto them Ezrtl, 
Their sovereigns of foretime were utter men 
False gods that beat an highway in their thoughts 
Before my car ; idols of monarchy, 

M’hose forms they nught behold. Xow I am come. 
Be It enough that they are taught my name. 
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Permitted to adore it, swear and pray 

InJit and to it ; for the rest I wrap 

The pillared caverns of my palace round me. 

Like to a cloud, and rule invisibly 

On the god-shouldenng summit of mankind. 

Dismiss tliem so. 

Ezr. ’Tis dangerous, — 

Marc. Begone 1 

Each minute of man’s safety he does ^valk 
A bridge, no thicker than his frozen breath. 

O’er a precipitous and craggy danger 
Yaivning to death ! [Exit Ezril. 

A perilous sea it is, 

‘Tvixt this and Jove's throne, uho'.e tumultuous w.ives 
Are heaped, contending ghosts ' There 1... no p.iASing, 
But by tliose slippery, distant stepping-stones, 
lA’hich frozen Odin trod, and Mahomi t. 

With victories harnessed to his crescent sledge, 

.\nd building waves of blood upon the sh.allows, 
O’erpassed tnumpliant : first a pile of thrones 
And broken nations, then the knees of men. 

From whence, to catch the lowest root of heaven. 

We most embrace the winged waist of fam'- 
Or nest within opinion's prdniv ton 
'Till it has mixed its h i\.s -mI'i \*' 'n' Pair 
Quicker to grov thtn v ,t. tn- iumi oi ( idimio — 


U’r-catrr Fznil, 

Ezr. Tlicy .arc departing -.\ith the unequal p.tcc 
Of eliscontcnt and wonder. 

Marc. ijend them home 

To talk it with their wives • sow them with books 
Of midnight marvels. ssatchcri<‘s, .and visions ; 

Let the unshaven Xazante of stars 

I'n’iind his wondrous locks, .and gr.andanie’s earth- 
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Drop its \vide jaw ; and let the churchyard^s sleep 
^\Tiisper out goblins. When the fools are ripe 
And gaping to the kernel, thou shalt steal. 

And lay the egg of my divinit 3 ’' 

In their fermenting sides. WTiere is my brother ? 

The first I'll aim at. 

Ezr. 'Mid the poisonous dregs of this deep building, 
T^vo days and their two mghts have had his breath 
All of one colour to his darkened eyes 
No voice has fed his ears, and little food 
His speech-robbed Ups. 

^larc. 'Tis well. This is a man 

Whose state has sunk i* th’ middle of his thoughts : 
And in their hilly shade, as in a vale, 

I'll build my church, making his heart the quarry. 
Take him his meal, and place a guard around 
The wood below * the rest of my instructions, 

For we must juggle boldly, shall be whispered 
Secretly in my closet. 

Ezr Will \ou not 

First cast this ragged and unseemly garb, 

And hang your sides with purple ^ 

2^Iarc. Xo * these rags 

Give my delight a sting. I'll sit in them ; 

And, when I've stretched mj” dukedom through men's 
souls. 

Fix on its shore my chair, and from it bid 
Their doubts lie down. Wilt help me ? 

Ezr. Duke, thou art 

A fathomless and undiscovered man. 

Thinking above the eagle's highest wings. 

And underneath the world. Go on : command : 

And I am thine to do. {^Exeinii. 
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Scene II 

A dtingeon of Cyclopean architecture : Orazio 
lying on the ground 

Enter IMarcello and Ezril 

Utlarc. Thou hast her then, in secret and secure ? 
E:r. Not firmer or more quietly this body 
Holds its existing spirit. 

Hilarc. Excellent Ezril ! 

Thanks, thanks : my gratitude is snail-paced slow. 

So heavy i.s it» burthen Soc’st thou yonder ? 

Ezr. The husband uliere his sorrou , strong in error. 
Has spurned him <ioun 

Marc. I’ll r.iise the bioi.en man ; 

A\' 0 , I tvill place my foot upon his soul. 

And weigh him up. heave us alone, goodilCznl. 

f/f.ii/ Eznit.. 

Lie there : I see tlie winding, darkening path 
Into thine heart, its mouth and its recess. 

As clear a« if it were a forest's cavern. 

Open to my approach. Henceforth be thou 

Another habitation of my life 

Its temple, its OKmpus w st m t utU t" 

And pressing ilosi beiii.ith the uiiKnowii cloud 
In winch It reigns ' 

1 lo ' sleep'st thou here ? 

Mak’st thou the branch-dividing, light noon-air 
Thy bedroom ? Rise' what dost thou on the ground ? 
drae. Didst thou say. Rise ? I st.ind. tVhere am 
1 now. 

And how ? 

^larc. Alive, and in Ferrara. 

Ota:. Wiy. first there is a life, and then a death. 
And then a life again, whose roof is death ; 

So I have heard. 'Tis true ; and though I am 
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Beside you. there’s a grave divides our beings, 

\\'hich is the second gate of birth to me. 

Leave me to weep and groan. 

Marc. \Miat ails thee thus ? 

Thy nature is o’erturned. thy features all 
Forget joy's oTices. Tliese sinking eyes, 

\t’hose sight is but a secondaiy senuce. 

The ashy hiding of thy cheelcs — its cause > 

Orac. -■^m I so like to marble in m% form, 

So ■u'icked at the heart '> Xo , thou art bad 
A charitable man uouM never ask. 

.A.nd if thou e’er liadst love, or been once human. 
Loved, grieved, or hoped, thoii’dst feel what I have lost, 
lily nife is dead I thou know’st not what I mean, 

And therefore art accurst. Now let me weep. 

Mare. Thou dost me wrong. Lament ' I’d have thee 
do’t : 

The heatdest raimng is the briefest shower. 

Death is the one condition of our life : 

To murmur tiere unjust , our buried sires 
Yielded their seats to us, and we shall give 
Our elbow-room of sunshine to our sons 
From first to last the traffic must go on ; 

Still birth for death. Shall we remonstrate then 
Jlillions have died that we might breathe this day : 
The first of all might murmur, but not we. 

Grief is unmanly too. 

Or.rr. Because ’tis godlike. 

I never felt my nature so dinne. 

As at this saddest hour. Thou’dst have me busy 
In all the comman usage of this world : 

To buy and sell, laugh, jest, and feast, and sleep. 

And wake and hunger that I might repeat ’em ; 
Perchance to love, to woo, to wed again. 

Marc. The wonted wheel. 

Oraz. O how I hate thee for’t I 

I’ve passed through life’s best feelings — they are ber’s } 
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Humanity’s behind me. Ne’er I’ll turn. 

But, consecrated to this holy grief. 

Live in her memory : heaven has no more. 

Marc. Yes, she is there. Let not thy woes be 
impious. 

Lest ye should never meet ; but anchor thee 
On the remembrance that thou there wilt meet 
Her deepest self, her spirit. 

Oraz. Thou talk’st to me of spirits and of souls — 
Wliat are they ? what know I or you of them ? 

I love no ghost ; I loved the fairest woman. 

With too much warmth and beauty in her cheek. 

And gracious limbs, to hold together long. 

To-day she’s cold and breathless, and to-morrow 
They’ll lay her in the earth ; there she wall crumble : 
Another year no place in all the world. 

But this poor heart, will know of her existence. 

Can she come back, O can she ever bo 
The same she was last night in my embrace ? 

No comfort else, no life I 

Marc. She can. 

Oraz. Wiat didst thou speak ? 

Blaspheme not nature : wake not hope to stab it • 

0 take not comfort’s sacred name m vain ' 

Wilt say it now again ’ 

Marc There is a wav. 

Ydiich, if thy heart's religion could permit — 

Oraz. What’s that liut she ? Do it, whate'er it is ; 

1 take the sin to me. Come, what mil come — 

And what but pain can come ? — for that will be 
All paradise concentrate in a minute. 

When she — but she is dead ; I saw her corpse ; 

Upon my soul thou licst unfathomably : 

No god could do it. 

Marc. I have earned the taunt. 

Seven heavens do fold the secret from thine eye ; 

Be happily incredulous. Perchance 
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It -n-ere a cursed and unhallowed rite : 

Let’s tliink it all a fiction. So farewell 1 

Oraz. Thou dost not go ; thou shalt not leave me 
tlius : 

No : by the power thou speakest of, I do swear 
It shall be tried : if unsuccessful, then 
We shall be what we are. 

Hare Not its success 

I doubt, but its impieti'. O be quick 
To fear perdition ' 

Oraz. Can I fear aught further 

Than what I feel ? 

.Vnre. The sting of grief speaks here. 

And not the tongue of thought. A month, a year 
Pass in reflection ; after such a time. 

If thou demand’st the same, TU then assist thee. 

Oraz. ^^^lat ? dost thou think TU hve another 
month 

Without her ? No. I did not seek this knowledge : 
Thou hast created hope unbidden, in me ; 

Therefore. I charge thee let it not be killed ! 

I pray not. I beseech thee not, again , 

But I command thee, by my right to bhss 
^\^licll I have lost in trusting thee, to do it. 

Without an instant’s loss. 

jllarc. SInst it be so ? 

To-morrow night in the Catliedral vault 
\'alena will be buried : meet me there. 

Ora:. Thou wilt not fail ? 

Hare. I will not, on my hfe. 

Ora:. Then she is mine again, 

.A.11 and for ever. 

Hare. {Aside) .-Vs thou shalt be mine. 

lExeiiiti severally. 
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ACT I\' 

ScEXE I. The Campo Saiilo. Night 

Enter Marcello. Ezril, and Melchior leading 
Valeria 

Valer. Whither, and by what law of man or nature. 
Do ye thus lead me ? Awe of sacred justice, 

Dread of the clenched punishment that follows 
The tremulous shoulder of pale, mulTlcd guilt — 

Do they not gaze from every silent bed 
In this sad place ? 

Melck. Sheathe that nurse’s tongue. 

There's wooing ’twixt the moon and Death to-night : 
This is his cabinet. 

Marc. ’Beseech you, lady. 

Break not this still submission, and so force us 
To stir our power from 'ts feigned, complacent sleep. 
Valer. Force 1 dost thou know me, that thou threat- 
en'st force ? 

Mcleh. Why, tliou’rt some wealthy sinner, verj- like. 
Whose gloves arc worn with lips of richest princes : — 
It recks not here. The unfasliionable worm. 
Respectless of tlic crown-illuinineti brow. 

The cheek’s bouutchmcnt. or the sceptred clench. 

With no more eyes than Love, creeps courtier-like. 
On his thin belly, to lus food — no matter 
How clad or nicknamed it might strut above, 

MTiat age or sex — it is his dinner-time. 

— Xow s\-ith what name, what coronal’s shade, wilt 
scare 

Our rigour to the A'ang ? 

Valer. I have a plea. 

As dciw-pitcous as the gentle ghost’s 
Tliat sits alone upon a forest-grave, 

Diinking of no revenge : I have ,a mandate. 
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As magical and potent as e'er ran 
Silently through a battle’s myriad veins, 

Undid their lingers from the hanging steel. 

And drew them up in prayer ; I am a woman. 

O motherly remembered be the name. 

And, udth the thought of loves and sisters, sweet 
And comforting ! therefore be piteous to me. 

O let my hand touch yours ' I could do more 
By its sad tremors than my tongue. 

Melch. Away ' 

We own a mood of marble. There’s no earth 
In anj' crevice of my weU-buiIt spirit. 

Whence woman’s ram could wake the weedy leav'es 
Of the eye-poison, pitjv 

Marc. If I were 

Another man than this. Nature's cast child. 
Renounced by Life and Death of common men. 

And placed by UTongs upon an island-peak, 
Methmks I could relent. 

Melch. Draw up thyself. 

This bearskin, charit>', is a great coat 
For ragged, shivenng sin • thine Indian hate. 

That shivers, hke the serpent’s noontide tongue. 
With poisofious, candid heat, must trample on it. 

Valer. O icy hearts ! but no ; soft ice. doth melt. 
And warms contritely — ^I renounce the words. 

And roll away the tender side of Heaven 
To bare its lightnings. I am innocent. 

As white as any angel’s lily wing ; 

And if you MTong me, mark I I will not weep. 

Nor pray against your souls, nor curse your lives. 
Nor let my madness wake all things that are 
To roll destruction on you — but be silent. 

Secret, as happiness, to man and God, 

And let the judgment ripen sUently, 

Under your feet and o’er you — mightj% quiet. 

Deadly and tedious, as a silent hell. 

R 
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J<ow, what ye dare, begin ! 

Marc. Our purpose glides, 

Calm and remorseless as this human orb. 

Whose moon, thou see’st, bestows an equal beam 
Upon the odorous gardens we passed by. 

And the gaunt lips of tins new-opened grave. 

Canst thou reproach our want of chanty, 

Beholding tliis, and all the thoughts it lends ? 

Melch. ’Tis a fit oracle for such an hour. 

And has the caverns of its inspirations. 

More true than Delphian, underneath our being. 

Let’s speak to it. 

Ezr. What would’st thou ? 

Melch. It may teach 

This tremulous lady resignation, sir. 

Ho, there 1 thou maker of this earthen bed ; 

Tliou porter of the gates, art thou below ? 

Wlioso grave is tliis thou digg’st ? 

• ****»« 
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ACT I 

Scene I Jit apartment in the ducal palace 

Enter the Duke, courtiers, and attendants 

Duke. Who has seen Torrismond, my son. to-night ? 
Garcia. Jly lord, he has not crossed me, all the 
day. 

(To Gomes aside) Vou need not say we saw him pass the 
terrace, 

All red and hot with wane. The duke is angry : 

JIark how he plucks liis robe. 

Duke. Gomez, nor you ? 

Gomes. Your Grace, m Garcia’s answer 
Beheld the face of imne. I have not lent him 
A word to-day. 

Duke. Nor you 7 none of you, sirs 7 

No answer ! have ye sold yourselves to silence ? 

Is there not breath, or tongue, or mouth among you. 
Enough to croak a curse ? Nay : there’s no wonder. 
Why do I ask ? that know you are his curs. 

His echo-birds, the mirrors of his tongue. 

He has locked up this answer in j'oiir throats. 

And scratched it on j-our leaden memories. 

What do I ask for ’ well : go on, go on ; 

Be his sop-oracles, and suck yellow truth 
Out of the mpple of his jingUng pouch. 

But tell me this, dogs, that do wag your tails 

2SI 
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Round this dwarf Mercury, this gilded Lie-god, 

Will you set out and beg with him to-morrow ? 
Garcia. Why, my good lord ? 

Duke. Because, my evil slave — 

Because unless he can these sunbeams coin. 

Or, like a bee in metals, suck me out 
The golden honey from their marly core. 

He’s like to board with the cameleon : 

Because I will untie him from my heart. 

And drop him to the bottom of the world : 

Because I’ll melt his wings. Enough ! 

Garcia. With pardon. 

You are too rough. 

Duke. Too rough 1 were I as loud 

As shaggy Boreas m his bearish mood, 

Did I roll wheels of thunder o’er your souls, 

And break them into groans — weep yourselves waves, 
And kneel beneath mj' storming. Worms ye are. 
Born in the fat sides of my pouring wealth : 

Lie there and stir not, or I dash you oft. 

Garcia. My lord — 

Duke. I am no lord, sir, but a father : 

My son has stuck sharp injuries in my heart. 

And flies to hide in your obscuntt'. 

Cover him not with falsehoods , shield him not , 

Or, by my father's ashes — but no matter. 

You said I was a duke I wall be one. 

Though graves should bark for it. You’ve heard me 
speak : 

Now go not to your beds until my son 
( — ^It is a word that cases not a meaning — ) 

Come from his riots ; send him then to me : 

And hark ! ye fill him not, as ye arc wont. 

To the lip's brim with oily subterfuges. 

I sit this evening in the library'. 

An Attend. Lights, lights there for the duke ! 

Duke. For the duke’s soul I would there were a light I 
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Well ; on thy flinty resolution stnke. 

Benighted man ! The sun has laid his hair 
Up in that stone, as I have treasured love 
In a cold heart ; but it begins to boil, 

And, if it breaks its casket, will be out. 

Find me a book of fables : he, whose world 
Grows in his thoughts, methinks, alone is happy, 

So now good-mght ; and do as I have said. 

Garcia. We shall. Good dreams, your Grace ! 

Duke. Good acts, you mean. 

He who does ill, awake, and turns to-mght 
For lovely painted shades, 

Is hke a sat^T grmning in a brook 
To find Narcissus’ round and doumy cheek. 

[Exit with attendants : manent Garcia and Gomez. 
Gomez. I never saw my lord so sad and angrj- : 

His blood foamed, wliite ^\’lth wTath, beneath his face, 
Rising and falling hke a sea-shore wave. 

What boils him thus > 

Garcia Perhaps some further outrage 
Reported of lus son , lor the young lord. 

Whose vems are stretched by passion’s hottest wine. 
Tied to no law’ except his lawless will 
Ranges and riots headlong tlirough the w’orld , 

Like a young dragon, on Hesperian berries 
Purplelj' fed, wdio dashes through the air. 

Tossing his wdngs in gambols of desire, 

And breaking ram-clouds with his bulging breast. 

Thus has he been from boy to youth and manhood. 
Reproved, then favoured ; threatened, next forgiven ; 
Renounced, to be embraced : but, till this hour. 

Never has mdignataon like to this. 

With lightning looks, black thoughts, and stony words. 
Burst o’er the palace of their love, which stretches 
From heart to heart. 

Gomez. I fear that both will shake ; 

And that fair union, built by interchange 
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Slaking the juice steam music. 

Tom's. I beseech you. 

Waste not this Araby of words on me : 

I’m dull, but not in love. 

Cyran. • Xot ancle-deep ? 

ISTiat means a leaning head, eyelids ajar, 

-And bps thick-soivn with whispers ? Sir, I say. 
Before to-morrow you'll be soused in love, 

To the ear’s tip. In truth, it will be so ; 

Sure as an almanac 

Toms. I lay my fate 

Upon your mercy . e'en tie love-knots in it. 

If j'ou’ve nought else to do. Good Cyrano, 

And you, sirs, all pray drink. I fear the fog 
Of my most stupid dulness spreads. 

Amad. We'll drink 

One cup — one more hquid dehght, my friends ; 

Then for the masquerade at Signor Paulo’s. 

Cyran. -Aye ; dedicated to the sweet To be. 

The lady Future of our comrade’s love. 

.4 guest What rhimes unborn are shut mthm that 
word ! 

Amad. Thus then I soak my heart’s dear roots in 
wine, 

-And the warm drops roll up and doivn my blood. 

Till everj' tendril of m5' straying veins 

Rings with delight. [They drink. 

And now, my sons of Bacchus. 

To the delirious dance I Nay. Tomsmond, 

You’ll come with us at least. 

Toms. To-mght, I thank you. 

It IS against my will ; indeed I cannot ; 

I’m ^■llely out of tune, my thoughts are cracked, 

-And my words dismal. ’Pray you, pardon me : 

Some other night we will, like Bacchanals, 

Shiver the air with laughter and rough songs. 

And be most jovial madmen. 
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A mad. Be it so. 

If be it nrast. We bid, yon, sir, farewell. 

Torris. Good-nigbt, good lads. 

[Exeunt Amadeus and others : manent Torris- 

MOJTD and Cyrano. 
Now go, dear Cyrano ; 

Let me not keep yon by my waj'ward mood. 

Cyran. If it does not oSend yon, sufier me — 
Torris. Offend me ! No ; thou dost not, Cyrano ; 

I do offend myself. Hadst thou but eyes 
To 'see the spirit toUing in this breast. 

How low a wretch should I appear to thee ; 

How pitifully weak ! Now tell me, sir^ — 

I shrink not from the truth, although it stab. 

And beg it from your mouth — what think you of me ? 
Cyran. Of you, my lord ? 

Torris. Yes, yes ; my words, my manners, 

My disposition, wiU — how seem they to you ? 

Cyran. Sir, my heart speaks of you as one most kind ; 
Spirited and yet mild : a man more nobl 
Breathes not his Maker’s air. 

Torris. Stay, my good friend ; 

1 did not ask for flattery. 

Cyran. Nor I answer it : 

Saying, that here 1 shake him by the hand 
That has no better m humamty ; 

A fine, free spmt. 

Toms. You had better say 

A whirring, singing, empty wine-bubble. 

Like one of these that left us. So I was ; 

Vain, futile, frivolous : a boy. a butterfly — 

In semblance ; but inside, bv heaven 1 a depth 
Of thoughts most earnest, an unfuelled flame 
Of self-devouring love. Cjrano, Cyrano. 

I yearn, and thhst, and ache to be beloved. 

As I could love, through my eternal soul. 

Immutably, immortally, intensely. 
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Immeasurably. Oh I I am not at home 
In this December ■world, with men of ice. 

Cold sirs and madams. That I had a heart. 

By whose warm throbs of love to set my soul 
I tell thee I have not begun to live, 

I’m not myself, till I’ve another self 
To lock my dearest, and most secret thoughts in ; 
Change petty faults, and whispering pardons ivith ; 
Sweetly to rule, and Oh 1 most sweetly serve. 

Cyrnn. Have you no father, nor a friend ? Yet I, 
I, Torrismond, am living, and the duke. 

Toms. Forgive me. sir, forgive me : I am foolish ; 
I’ve said I know not what, I know not why ; 

’Tis nothing — fancies ; I’ll to bed ; ’tis nothmg ; 
Worth but a smile, and then to be forgotten. 
Good-night : to-morrow I will laugh at this. 

Cyran. I’ll say no more but that I hope you will. 

[Exti. 

Toms. I knew it would be so. He thinks me now 
Weak, unintelligible, fanciful — 

A boy shut up in dreams, a shadow-catcher : 

So let lum think. My soul is where he sees not. 
Around, above, below. Yes. yes ; the curse 
Of being for a httle world too great. 

Demanding more than nature has to give. 

And drinking up, for ever and in vain. 

The shallow, tasteless sldmmings of their love. 
Through this unfathomable fever here. 

A thought of comfort comes this way ; its warmth 
I feel, although I see it not. How’s this ? 

There’s something I half know ; yes, I remember. 

The feast last mght : a dear, ingenuous gul 
Poured soft, smooth hope upon my dashing passions. 
Until they tossed their bdlowy selves to sleep. 

I'll seek her, try her : in this very garden 
Often she walks ; thither I’ll bear my wishes. 

And may she prove the echo of their cravmg ! [Exit. 
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A garden by moonlight 

Veronica. Elvira, and other female attendants 

Veron. Come then, a song ; a winding, gentle song. 
To lead me into sleep. Let it be low- 
As zephyr, telling secrets to his rose. 

For I would hear the murmuring of my thoughts ; 
And more of voice than of that other music 
That grorvs around the strings of quivering lutes ; 

But most of thought ; for wuth my mind I listen. 

And when the leaves of sound are shed upon it. 

If there’s no seed remembrance grows not there. 

So life, so death ; a song, and then a dream ! 

Begin before another dew-drop fall 

From the soft hold of these disturbed flowers. 

For sleep is filling up my senses fast. 

And from these -words I sink. 

Song 

How many times do I love thee, dear ’ 

Tell me how- many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall'n year. 

Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity : 

So many times do I love thee, dear. 

How- many times do I love again ? 

Tell me how- many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain. 

Unravelled from the tumbling main, 

.\nd threading the eye of a yellow star : 

So many times do I love again. 
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Elvira. She sees no longer ; leave her then alone. 
Encompassed by this round and moony night. 

A rose-leaf for thy lips, and then good-night : 

So life, so death ; a song, and then a dream ! 

[Exeunt Elvira and attendants, fearing Veronica 

asleep. 

Enter Torris.moxd 

Toms. Herself ’ her very self, slumbering gently ! 
Sure sleep is turned to beauty in this maid. 

And all the nvaliA' of life and death 
Makes love upon her placid face. And here, 

Hoiv tlireads of blue, wound off yon thorny stars 
That grow upon the wall of hollow night. 

Flow o’er each sister-circle of her bosom. 

Knotting themselves into a clue for lasses 
Up to her second lip. There liquid dimples 
Are ever twinklmg, and a sigh has home 
Deep m their red dmsion — a soft sigh. 

Scarce would it bow the summer-weeds, when they 
Plav billows m the fields, and pass a look 
Of sunshine through their ranks from sword to sword. 
Gracefully bendmg. On that cheek the blush 
That ever dairas dares be no common blush. 

But the faint ghost of some dishevelled rose 
Unfurls its momentarj' leaves, and bursts 
So quick the haunted fairness knows it not. 

O that this gaze could be etemiti - 1 
And yet a moment of her love were more. 

Were there infection in the mind’s disease. 

Inoculation of a thought, even now 

Should she, from all the -ivindings of her dream, 

Dnnk mi- impetuous passion, and become 

All that I ask. Break from your buds, dear eyes. 

And draw me into you. 

Veron. {Awaking) tVho’s there ? I dreamt : 

As I do love that broad, smooth-edged star. 
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And her young, vandyked moons that climb the night 
Round their faint mother, I would not have had 
Another eye peeping upon that dream. 

For one of them to wear upon my breast ; 

And I’ll not whisper it, for fear these flags 
Should chance to be the green posterity 
Of that eaves-dropping, woman-svitted grass. 

That robbed the snoring wasps of their least voice. 

To teach their featliery gossips of the air 
What long, and furry ears Idng Midas sprouted ; 

And I’ll not think of it, for meditation 
Oft presses from the heart its inmost wish. 

And thaws its silence into straying words, 

Torris. {A side) I am no man, if this dream were not 
spun 

By the very silkivorm, that doth make his shop 
In Cupid’s tender ^ving-pit, and winds fancies 
In lovers’ comer thoughts, when grandam Prudence 
Has swept the hearth of passion, thrown on cinders, 
And gone to bed ; — and she is not a woman, 

If this same secret, buried in her breast. 

Haunt not her tongue — and hark I here comes its 
ghost. 

Veron. A fable and a dream I Here, in this garden. 
It seemed I was a lily — 

Torris. _ (.Isidi) So >ou are, 

But fitter for Arabian paradise. 

Or those arched gardens rvhere pale-petalled stars. 
With sunlight honeying their dewy cores. 

Tremble on sinuous, Corinthian necks, — 

Where Mom her roses feeds, her violets Night. 

I'crcm. And to my lily-ship a wooer came. 

Sailing upon the curvous air of morn, 

(For ’twas a sunny dream, and a May slcy 
The lid of it) ; and this imagined suitor. 

A glass-winged, tortoise-shell, heart-broken bee. 

Was — he you know of, heart. How did he bend 
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His slender knee, doffing lus velvet cap. 

And swearing, by the taste of Venus' hp, 

If I did not accept his airy love. 

The truest heart, that ever told the minutes 
Within an insect’s breast, should shed its life 
Around the hilt of his unsheathed sting. 

.\nd then this tiny thunderer of flowers. 

Quite, quite subdued, let doivn a string of tears, 
(Little they were, but full of beeish truth). 

Almost a dewdrop-much, on the fair pages 
Of transmigrated me , whereon, O Love I 
Thou tamed’st the straightest prude of Flora’s daugh- 
ters ; 

For I did pity Tornsmond the bee. 

And let him. if his life lived in my love. 

Have that for courtesy. 

Torris. (Coming forward) O lady 1 then 

Will you deny him now ? when here he kneels, 

-And vows by heaven, and by the sacred souls 
Of all the dead and living, in your pity 
His hope IS lolded, in your soul his love, 

-And in that love his everlasting life. 

Veron. Out on my tongue, the naught}' runaway 1 
What has he heard ? Now, if this man should be 
Vain, selfish, h'ght, or hearted mth a stone. 

Or worthless any ivay, as there are many, 

I’ve given myself, like alms unto an idiot. 

To be for nothing squandered. 

Torris, Lady, speak ! 

And for my truth, O that my mmd were open. 

My soul expressed and written in a book. 

That thou might’st read and know I Believe, beheve 
me ' 

And fear me not, for, if I speak not truth, 

May I speak never more, but be struck dumb ! 

May I be stnpped of manhood and made devil. 

If I mean not as truly unto thee. 
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Though bold it be, as thou unto thyself 1 
I will not swear, for thou dost know that easy : 
But put me to the proof, say. ‘ kill thyself ’ ; 

I will outlabour Hercules in will. 

And in performance, if that waits on will. 

Shall I fight sword-less with a youthful hon ? 

Shall I do aught that I may die in doing ? 

Oh ! were it possible for such an angel, 

I almost wish thou hadst some impious task. 

That I might act it and be damned for thee. 

But, earned for thee, perdition’s not itself. 

Since all that has a taste of thee in it 
Is blest and heavenly. 

Veron. Stop ! You frighten me • 

I dare not doubt you. 

Torris. Dare not ? Can you so ’ 

Veron. I dare not, for I cannot. I believe you : 
It is my duty. 

Torris. To the dutiful 

Their duty is their pleasure. Is it not ? 

Veron. ’Twas a rash word ; it rather is my fate. 
Torris. It is my fate to love ; thou art my fate. 
So be not adverse. 

Veron. How can I say further ? 

I do believe you ; less I’ll not avow. 

And more I cannot. 

Torrts. Stay, Veronica ! 

This very night we both of us may die. 

Or one at least ; and it is very likely 
We never meet ; or, if we meet, not thus. 

But somehow hindered by the time, the place. 

The persons. There are many chances else. 

That, though no bigger than a sunny mote. 

Coming between may our whole future part. 

With hlilo’s force tear our existence up. 

And turn away the branches of each life. 

Even from this hour, on whose star-knotted trunk. 
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We would en^aft our union ; it may sever us 

As utterly as if the world should split 

Here, as we stand, and all Eternity 

Push through the earthquake’s lips, and rise between us. 

Then let us know each other’s constancy : 

Thou in my mind, and I in thine shall be ; 

And so disseparable to the edge 
Of tlunnest hghtnmg 

Veron. Stav ■ be answered thus 

If thou art Tomsmond. the brain of leather , 

If thou art light and empty lornsmond, 

The admu'ation. oath, and patron-saint 
Of frivolous revellers, he whose corky heart, 

Pierced by a ragged pen of Cupid’s v*ing. 

Spins liJte a vane upon Ids mother’s temple 
In every silly sigh — let it play on . 

Toms. It is not so ; I vow, \'eronica, 

Veron. If you unpeopled the Olympian to^\'n 
Of all its gods, and shut them in one oith, 

It would not weigh a flue of melting snow 
In my opinion Listen th is much more 
It thou art orheruise than all have held 
Except myself , if these which men do think 
The workings of thy true concentrate self, 

boas isdaad but bubbias ra!sad is spsrt 
By the internal god, who keeps unseen 
The fountains of thine undiscovered spirit ; 

If, underneath this troubled scum of follies. 

Lies what my hopes have guessed — w’hy guess thy 
wishes, 

What it may be unto Veronica. 

Tarns. VTiat need of doubts and guesses ? make 
me firm ; 

With fixed assurance prop my withenng hopes. 

Or tear them up at once ; give truth for truth. 

I know' it IS the custom to dissemble. 

Because men’s hearts are shallow*, and their nature 

s 
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So mean, ill-imrtnred, selfish, and debased. 

They needs mast paint and swaddle them in lies. 
Before the light could bear to look upon them. 

But as thou art, thus unalloyed and fresh 
From thy divine creation, soul and body. 

Tread artifice to dust, and boldl3' speak 
Thme innocent resolve. 

Fcroij. Thus then I say : 

As- 1 believe thee steadfast and sincere, 

(And, if it be not so, God pity me !) 

I love thee dearlt', purelj", heartil}' ; 

So vritness heaven, and our oivn tilent spirits I 
Toms. And by my immortality I swear, 
llilth the like honestv’, the Uke to thee. 

Thou picture of the heavens ! 

ITron. Hark * some one comes S 

Xow "we must part. Henceforth remember thou, 

Hotv in this azure secrecy of mght, 

-And with what vows, we here have dedicated 
C^rselves, and our eternity of being. 

Unto each other in our Maker’s presence. 

Good-night, then. Torrismond, 

Tows, .And such to thee, 

.As thou to me hast giv'en, fairest fair ! 

Best good ! of thy dear kind most ever dear ! 

[Exnint severally- 


SCEN-E IV 

•In apartment in ike ducal palace 
Enter the Duke and courtiers 
Duke, Yes, was it not enough, good Garcia, 
Blood spilt in every street b\- his wild sword ; 
The reverend citizens pelted Nvith wrongs. 
Their rights and toil-won honours blo\vn aside. 
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Tom ofl. and trampled 'neath his drunken foot ; 

The very daughters of tlie awful church 
Smeared in their whiteness by his rude attempts ; 

The law thus made a lie even in my mouth ; 

Myself a jest for beer-pot orators ; 

My state dishonoured — was it not enough 
To turn a patience, made of ten-years' ice. 

Into a thunderbolt ? 

Garcia. It was too much 

I wonder at your Grace’s long endurance 
Did jmu ne’er chide him '> 

Duke. No. never in his life ; 

He has not that e.vcuse. My eyes and ears 

Were frozen-closed. Yet was it not enough 

That his ill deeds outgrew all name and number, 

O’erflowed his years and all men’s memories ’ 

Gaudentio, I was mild ; I bore upon me 

This world of wongs, and smiled. But mark you now, 

How he was grateful. Tell them, Melchior. 

Mekh. Linked, as it is surmised, with Lutherans, 
And other rebels ’gainst his father’s state, 

He has not only for their aid obtained 
From me, the steward of the dukedom, money. 

But also robbed, most treacherously robbed. 

By night, and like a thief, the public treasury. 

Gauden. I’ll not believe it ; and he is a villain. 

Aye, and the very thief, that did the thing. 

Who bnngs the accusation. 

Duke. Knave, I think 

Thou wert my son’s accomplice. 

Mekh. Nay. my lord. 

He says what all would say, and most myself. 

But that these facts — 

Gauden. \Wiat facts ? What ivitnesses ? 

Who saw ’ Who heard ? MTio knows ? 

Duke. Our trusty steward. 

Gauden. A Spanish Jew I a godless, heartless e.vile. 
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Whose ear’s the echo of the whispering world. 

Why, if he only knows, and saw, and heard. 

This Argus-witness. TOth h-.s blood-hound nose, 

Who keeps a fairy in his upright ear. 

Is no more than a black, bhnd, ugly devil 
Nick-named a lie. 

Duke. Be silent, slave, or dead. 

1 do believe him : Garcia, so dost thou ? 

All honest men, good Melchior, hke thyself — 

For that thou art, I think, upon life — 

Believe thee too. 

Melch. It IS my humble trust : 

And, in the confidence of honesty, 

I pray you pardon this good servant’s boldness, 

{A side) God help the miserable velvet fellow ! 

It seems he has forgot that little story. 

How he debauched my poor, abandoned sister. 

And broke my family into the grave. 

That’s odd ; for I exceeding well remember it, 
Though then a boy. 

Duke. Gaudentio, thou dost hear 

MTiy I forgive thee : but be cautious, sir. 

Gaudeit. Cautious, but honest, cautious of a villain. 
Duke. No more ! But see where comes the man we 
talk of. 

Leave us together. [Exeunt courtiers. 

Enter Torrismond 

Torrismond, well met 1 — 

Torris. Why then well parted, for I’m going to bed. 
I’m weary ; so, good-night. 

Duke Stay ; I must speak to you. 

Torris. To-morrow then, good father, and all day 
But now no more than the old sleepy word. 

And so again, good-night. 

Duke. Turn, sir, and stay : 

I nill be brief, as brief as speech can be. 
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Seek elsewhere a good night : there is none here. 

This is no home for your good nights, bad son, 

\\Tio hast made evil all my daj^ to come, 
poisoned my age, tom off my beauteous hopes 
And fed ray grave wth them. Oh / thou hast now, 
This instant, given my death an hundred sinews. 

And drawn him nearer by a thousand hours. 

But what of that ^ You’d sow me hke a gram. 

And from my stalk pick you a ducal crown. 

But I ^^*ill live 

That you may live and prosper 
Is every day ni}' prayer, my wish, my comfort. 

But what offence has raised these cruel words ’ 

Duke, That I may live, you plot against my life ; 
That I may prosper, you have cured my fortunes 
Of their encrusted jaundice — you have robbed me. 

So, for your prayers and mshes I do thank you ; 

But for your deeds I wish and pray Heaven's vengeance. 

Toms. Is this your own invention, or — O nature I 
O love of fathers • could a father hear 
His offspring thus accused, and yet believe ^ 

Believe * Could he endure, and not strike dead. 

The monster of the he ^ Sir, here or there, 

In you> or your infQcmers> there's a villam^ 

A fiend of falsehood ; so beware injustice I 

Duke. I never was unjust, but when I pardoned 
Your bloody sms and ravening appetites — 

For which Heaven pardon me, as I repent it * 

But I’ll not play at battledore wth words. 

Hear me, young man. in whom I did express 
The venom of my nature, thus the son. 

Not of my virtuous mil, but foul desires. 

Not of my life, but of a mcked moment. 

Not of my soul, but growing from my body. 

Like thorns or poison on a wholesome tree. 

The rank excrescence of my tumid sms — 

And so I tear thee off : for. Heaven doth loiow. 
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All gentler remedies 1 have applied ; 

But to this head thy rankling vice has swelled. 

That, if thou dweUest in my bosom longer. 

Thou wilt infect my blood, corrode my heart. 

And blight my being ; therefore, o£E for ever ! 

Torris. O mother, thou art happy in thy grave ! 
And there’s the heU in which my father lies. 

The serpent that hath swallowed him ! 

Gaudentio rushes in 

Gauden. [A s he enters, io those without, the other courtiers, 
who aiso enter but remain at the side) Away ! 
Let me come in ! . . . Now, I beseech you, lords, 

Put out this anger ; lay a mght of sleep 
Upon its head, and let its pulse of fire 
Flap to exhaustion. Do not, sir, beheve 
This reptile falsehood : think it o’er again, 

And try him by yourself ; thus questioning. 

Could I, or did 1, thus, or such a fault. 

In ray beginning days ? There stands before you 
The vouth and golden top of your existence. 

Another life of yours ; for, think your morning 
Not lost, but given, passed from your hand to his. 

The same except in place. Be then to him 
As was the former tenant of your age, 

ItTien you were in the prologue of your time. 

And he lay hid m you unconsciously 

Under his life. And thou, my younger master. 

Remember there’s a land of god in him, 

And after heaven the next of thy religion. 

Thy second fears of God. thy first of man. 

Are his, who was creation's delegate. 

And made this world for thee in making thee. 

Duke. A frosf upon thy words, intended dog ! 
Because thy gripi.'th has lost its four-legged way 
And ivandered lidth thee into man’s resemblance. 
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Shalt thou assume his rights ? Get to thy bed. 

Or I'll decant thy pretext of a soul. 

And lay thee, worm, where thou shalt multiply. 

Sir slave, your gibbet's sorni. 

Totns. Lea\'e liim, Gaudentio, 

My father and your master are not here ; 

His good IS all gone hence, he’s truly dead ; 

All that belonged to those two heavenly names 
Are gone from life mth him. and changing cast 
This slough behind, winch all abandoned sms 
Creep into and enUvcn devilislily. 

Ditke What ' stand I m thy shadow ? or has 
Momus 

Opened a vnndow 'twixt thy heart and mine ? 

'Tis plated then ! 

Torris, We talk like fighting boys : 

Out on’t ! I repent of my mad tongue. 

Come, sir ; I cannot love you after this, 

But we may meet and pass a nodding question — 
Duke Never ' There lies no grain of sand between 
My loved and my detested Wing thee hence. 

Or thou dost stand to-morrow on a cobweb 
Spun o'er the well of clotted Acheron, 

\\Tiose hydrophobic entrails stream with fire ; 

And may this intervening earth be snow, 

And my step burn like the mid coal of Aitna, 
Plunging me, tlirough it all. into the core 
WTiere in their graves the dead are shut like seeds, 

If I do not — O but he is my son ^ 

If I do not forgive thee then — but hence ^ 

Gaudentio, hence ^^'ith him, for in my eyes 
He does look demons 

Meich. (To Torrismond) Come out wth me and 
leave him . 

You \rill be cool, to-morrow. 

Torris. That I shall ; 

Cool as an ice-drop on the skull of Death, 
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For -winter is -the season of the tomb. 

And that’s my country now. 

Duke. Away with him ! 

I -will not hear. Where did I leave my book ? 

Or -was it music ? Take the beggar out. 

Is there no supper yet ? O my good Melchior ! 

I’m an eternal gap of misery. 

Let’s -talk of something else. 

Torris. O father, father ! must I have no father. 
To think how I shall please, to pray for him. 

To spread his -virtues out before my thought. 

And set my soul in order after them ? 

To dream, and talk of in my dreammg sleep ? 

If I have children, and they question me 
Of him who was to me as I to them , 

MTio taught me love, and sports, and childish lore ; 
Placed smiles where tears had been ; who bent his talk, 
That it might enter my low apprehension, 

.And laughed when words were lost, O father, father 1 
3Iust I give up the first word that my tongue, 

The only one my heart has ever spoken ? 

Then take speech, thought, and knowledge quite away, 
Tear all my life out of the universe. 

Take of my youth, unuTap me of my years, 

.And hunt me up the dark and broken past 
Into my mother’s womb there unbeget me ; 

For ’till I’m in thy veins and unbegun. 

Or to the food returned which made the blood 
That did make me, no possible lie can ever 
Unroot my feet of thee. Canst thou make nothing ? 
Then do it here, for I would rather be 
.At home nowhere, than here nowhere at home. 

Duke. lAhy ask’st thou me ? Hast thou no deeds 
to undo, 

Uo -virtues to rebuy, no sins to loose ? 

Catch from the wind those sighs that thou hast caused ; 
Out of large ocean pick the very tears. 
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And set them in their cabinets again. 

Renew thyself, and then will I remember 
How thou earnest thus. Thou art all vices now 
Of thine own gettmg. My son Torrismond 
Did sow himself under a heap of crime. 

And thou art grown from him : die to the root. 

So I may know thee as his grave at least. 

Now, Melcluor, we’ll away. 

Mcleh. Not yet, my lord : 

I wait upon tius gentleman 

Duke Is’t so ' 

^^^ly then, begone ' Good-morrow to you, sirs 
Farewell i and be that word a road to death 
Uncrossed by any other I Not a word ! 

[Exit with courtiers : manent Torrismond and 

Melchior. 

Meicli. Will you not stay ? 

He’s gone : but follow not : 
There’s not a speck of flesh upon his heart ! 

^Vhat shall we do ’ 

Toms What shall we do ’ — why, ah. 

How many things, sir, do men live to do '> 

The mighty labour is to the we’ll do't. 

But we’ll drive in a chariot to our graves. 

Wheel’d ivfth faig thunder, o’er the heads of men. 

[Exeunt. 


Cestera desunt 
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AND FRAGMENTS 


I. ERMINIA ABBANDONATA 

Erminia and female altendani 

Attend. Come lift your head trom that sad pillow, lady. 
Let comfort kiss thee dry Nay, weep no more ; 

Oh ! sure thy brain has emptied all its tears, 

Tliy breast outsighed its passion, leaving room 
For sleep to pour her sweetness into them. 

And the cored sleep ot sleep, tranquillity. 

That opens but one inndow of the soul, 

And, mtli her hand on sorrow’s face, does keep her 
Dark in her bed and dayless. Quiet now — 

Will you take peace ? 

Ermtn Good-night ; you must go in : 

The door of life is shut upon me now ; 

I’m sepulchred alone. Look in the west ; 

Mark you the dusty, weary traveller. 

That stumbles dosvn the clouds ? 

Attend. I see the sun 

Silently dying. 

Erinni. Weep till your sight is found. 

I have been one that thought there was a sun, 

A joyful heat-maker ; and, like a child 
By a brook’s side spoomng the sparkles out, 

I caught at his reflection m my soul, 

2S5 
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And found ’tivas %vater painted witli a He, 

Cold, bitter v/atcr ; I have cried it out. 

Sometimes you may see some one througli tlic clouds 
Stepping about the sky. and then, in sooth. 

He robs some mountain of its child, the tlay, 

And iaj-s it at tiie sea’s door . but for that 
1’ the west, 'tis the fat. unwholesome star. 

Tlie bald fool-planet, that has men ujion it, 

And they nickname it ' world ’. 

And oh ! thi.s humpy ba.si.aril of the sun. 

It was my slave, my <lo 2 . and in my lap 
Laid doun its lo.ad of pleasure every iiieht. 

And spun me sur.‘-!une to dehjdit riiy eye*!. 

Carried mv < iti' - .n.d -'id in it* nu summer, 

.■\nd flower-hmix'd spring. ..n ‘ ■>' 

•autumn : 
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In on the breast. For madness, though I hold it 
Kmder to man’s enjoyment than true sense. 

And I would choose it, if they lay before me. 

Even as a grape beside an adder's tongue. 

To squeeze into my thoughts as m a cup. 

Hating the forked and the bitter truth — 

I cannot find it. If my brain were capable 
Of this dear madness, should it not be now 
All in a bubble with’t ? \Miat can make mad. 

If not the abandonment ol one, whose love 
Is more true hfe than the vems' crimson sap ? 
Leomgild has cut mv heart away. 

And flung it irom him . if I could be so. 

Should I not be tempestuously mad ? 

Attend. Alas ! his crueltj’ looked like a snake 
Upon Medusa’s temple. 

Ermin. Had I been waked 

By torchlight in my eyes, and by a voice 
That said ‘ your babes are burning, stabbed your hus- 
band — 

Hoorn on vour bosom for their murderer’s kisses 1 ’ 
Why, that to this vere tickling to a stab, 

A pm-wound to an hell-jawed, laughmg gash. 

You saw me spurned by him who was — Oh 1 was — 
tVhat was he ? not a father, son or husband — 

Tend me a word, 

A ttcnd. Indeed your love was much ; 

Your life but an inhabitant of his. 

Ermin. Loved him ! 'tis not enough ; the angels 
might — 

They might think what I mean, but could not speak it, 
I dreamt it tins the day of judgment once, 
xVnd that my soul, in fear of hidden sms. 

Went with lus stolen body on its shoulders. 

And stood for him before the judgment-seat — 

O that I now were damned as I was then 1 
But that same body, that same best-loved soul 
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Cursed, spumed me yesterday. Should I not rave. 
Rave, my girl, rave ? 

Allend. So most women would. 

So all would wonder that another did not. 

Ermin. WTiy now, I rave not, laugh not, think not, 
care not ; 

But it is well ; so far, I said, 'twas well. 

Rext was I not abandoned on the rock. 

That I might starve ? and then you know I prayed. 
And when ’t^vas done, behold ! there comes a boat, 
Climbing about the waves : I thought and said, 

O bless thee, ocean ! hither dost thou come. 

On the same errand as thy birds returning 
Unto their hungiy nest ; thus has sweet nature 
Sown kindness m thy great, and its small, bosom ' 
And, as I spoke, the waves came sporting on. 

And laid their burthen, like a piUow, here : 

Look ! it’s my brother dead. Should I not rave. 
Rave, my girl, rave ? ^\^lat comet-dragon is there. 
That makes the air bleed fire with galloping rage. 

But should be dove-like in my simile ? 

Altend. Alas ! such things. 

Such sudden pluckings by the heart as these. 

People the madhouse, and cram up the grave ! 

Ermin. Therefore I iaugh : methmks, when I do 
ten it. 

That I am supping up a draught of wine. 

Would you know whj' there’s death, and tears, and 
blood. 

And wrenching hearts out by their shrieking roots. 
■UTiich are more tender than the mailed quick. 

Or the wet eyeball ? I will tell j’ou this — 

But O ! be secret as rocks under sea — 

1\Tien the world drarvs the winter o’er his head. 
Capping himself so white!}- round his Alp, 

JInfiiing his feet with ice, and beds him so ; 

Then underneath the coverlid and cloak 
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He has a poisonous strumpet in his arms. 

On whom he gets confusion, war. disease, 

Prodigies, earthquakes, blights : she’s in his blood. 
The hell-wombed Match, hagged and hideous nature I 
But I’ll univind her. Nay, I jest, my child : 

Leave me ; seek something — What is it we avant ? 

0 true ' ’tis food : take this, and try the huts. 

Attend. ’Tis needful truly : I’ll procure it quick. 

And turn the hour back I go upon 
A httle then, good-bye. [E.rtt. 

Ermin. Yes, I do see 

The MTOnger, and wall cut her from my heart. 

Pare myself of her utterly. Thou nature. 

Living or dead, thou influence or thou ruler, 

1 invocate the heaven to hear my charge. 

■Who tied my heart unto Leonigild 

With gordian love-knots of its thousand strings. 

Then tore them ail away to bleed and vather I 
Was it not nature ’ 

Who quickened next that heart a lovely babe, 

.A.nd when its little smile had learnt its mother, 

Y'lien thought was rising in its heavenly eye, 

Bade the grave jump and snap it ^ The same nature. 
Here lies a brother in my dead embrace. 

Loved after, as before, his human life ; 

For in each other’s unborn arms we lay, 

Bedfelloivs in our mother. Who poisoned him. 

Alone among the horrible sea-waves, 

-And tlien — O murderess above fratricide. 

To kill the sister with the brother’s corpse 1 
Sent him a gift to me ’ Again ’tivas nature, 

I had a husband ; nature wadowed me ; 

A child ; she kidnapped it to earth a tree : 

A brother ; him she murdered with her waves : 

Me she would madden therefore I defy. 

Curse, and abandon Nature henceforth ever. 

And, though I cannot creep up to my mother, 

T 
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Or flow back' to my father’s veins again — 

Kesex or nncreate me ; this much can I : 

I will spunge out the s'weetness of my heart. 

And suck up horror ; woman’s thoughts I’ll kill. 
And leav'e their bodies rottmg in my mind. 

Hoping their worms mil sting ; although not man. 
Yet rvill 1 out of hate engender much. 

I’ll be the father of a world of ghosts. 

And get the grave with a carcase. For the rest, 

•I will encorpse me in my brother’s garments. 

Pick me a heart out of a derul's side. 

And so, my own creator, my own child. 

Tread on the^womb of nature, unbegotten. 

Now- then, ye waves, I step on you again. 

And into my new self, my hfe outlived . 

Come back and kneel, thou world ; submit thy side. 
And take me on thy neck agam, new-made. 
Fiend-hearted, woman-corpsed, but man-arrayed. 


II. AN APOTHEOSIS 
Dianeme and female attendants 

Dianeme. Sing on, sing ever, and let sobs arise 
Beneath the current of your harmony, 

Breaking its sdvery stillness mto gushes 
Of stealing sadness : let tears faU upon it. 

And burst with such a sound, as when a lute-string, 
Tom by the passion of its melody. 

Gasps its whole soul of music in one sound. 

And dies beneath the waves of its own voice ! 

Be pale thon mooned midnight, and ye stars 
Shed fluttering tremours of inconstant light 
Upon the moaning billows ; timid leaves 
O’erwhelm yourselves -with shadow, and give out 
Your dewy titterings to the air no more ! 
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Clouds, clouds, dark, deadly clouds, lot not the moon 
Look on his grave I It is too light ; the day 
Will nse before I die : how old is evening ? 

Attend. The tide of darkness now is at its height. 
Von lilj'-woven cradle of the hours 
Hath floated half her sliining voyage, nor yet 
Is by the current of the mom opposed. 

Diancme. The hour is coming ■ I must give my soul 
To the same moment on whose pn cions nir 
My’ Casimir soared he.i\ inward, lor I know 
There are a million ihambtrs ol the dead. 

.-\nd every other minute but the same 
Would bear me to the one where he is not. 

And that were madness. Bring me yon sick hly. 

Yon fevered one. 

Attend. Choose any other, lady, 

For this is broken, odourless, and scorched. 

M'here Death has graved his curse. 

Dianemc Give it to me ; 

I’ll weep It full I have a love for flowers : 

Guess you not whv > Their roots are in the earth. 
.\nd, when the dead awake or talk m sleep. 

These bear their thoughts and write them on their 
leaves 

For heaven to look on : and their dews come down 
From tJie deep bosom of the blue, whereon 
The spirits linger, sent by' them perchance 
With blessings to their friends. Besides all night 
They’ are w’lde-wakmg. and the ghosts w’ill pause. 

And breathe their thoughts upon them. There, poor 
blossom, 

My’ soul bedews thee, and my breast shall be 
Thy’ deathbed, and our deaths shall intertwine. 

Now, maids, farew’ell ; this is the very’ echo 
Of his expiring time , one snowy’ cloud 
Hangs, like an avalanche of frozen light. 

Upon the peak of night’s cerulean Alp, 
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And yon still pine, a bleak anatomy. 

Flows, like a river, on the planet’s disk. 

With its black, wandering arms. Farewell to all ; 
There is my hand to weep on. 

Xow my sonl 

De\'elopes its great beams, and, hke a clond 
Racked by the mighty winds, at once expands 
Into a measureless, immortal growth. 

Crescented night, and amethystine stars. 

And day, thou god and glory of the heav'ens. 

Flow on for ever ! Play, ye living spheres. 

Through the infini ty of azure wafted 
On bUlowy music ! -Airs immortal, strew 
Your tressed beauty on the clouds and seas ! 

And thou the sum of these, nature of all. 

Thou providence pervadmg the whole space 
Of measureless creation ; thou vast mind. 

Whose thoughts these pageantries and seasons are, 
AATio claspest all in one imagination. 

All hail ! I too am an eternity ; 

I am an universe. Jly soul is bent 
Into a girdling circle full of days ; 

And my fears rise through the deep sky of it, 
BlcKSoming into palpitating stars ; 

And suns are launched, and planets wake within me ; 
The words upon my breath are showerv clouds. 
Sailing along a summer ; Casimur 
Is the clear truth of ocean, to look back 
The beams of my soft love, the world to turn 
Within my blue embrace. I am an heaven. 

And he my breezes, rays, and harmony ; 

’Roimd and around the curvous atmosphere 
Of my own real existence I revolve. 

Serene and starry with undying love. 

I am. I have been, I shall be, O glory ! 

An universe, a god, a living Ever. [She dies. 
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III. THE ISRAELITE AMID PHILISTIKES 

Enter Ezril dragged in by two Venetians 

E:nl. Hdp ! Iielp, you kindly people of this place ! 
Help for the helpless old 1 Have mercy, sirs ! 

Oh ! it IS in your hearts, deny it not . 

Shut not your ears to its cnchantinR tongue 
It ivill unlock a heaven in vour souls. 

Wherein my pardon and my pity sits. 

I kneel to you. as you unto your god : 

Reject me not, teach lum not crueltj'. 

Be heavenly, as you can. 

1st Venet. Hush I frostj' Jew ! 

Or take my answer from this tongue of steel. 

EiwtI. When you arc old. and fearful. 

With age’s win^' winds shaking your limbs. 

Thus may you cr>', thus may you wring your hands — 
1st Venet And thus be struck. Once more have 
silence \nth thee 

Or death possess me it I stab thee not 
Now comrade, shall we let the coward live ’ 
and Venet. Wilt thou betray us, dotard ? 

Ezril. By my life. 

If you ivill grant me it to swear upon. 

Never 1 

1st Venet. It is a rubbed and brittle oatli. 

As what 'tis sworn : break one. thou breakest both. 
I’ll snap thy being like a frozen breath. 

If thou breathest falsely. 

Ezril. If I Itill my truth. 

Drive thy revenge into my midmost heart. 

1st Venet. Hark, once again 1 MTiere wert thou 
journeying, Jew, 

With gold-stuffed panniers, thus ? 

Ezril. 


To Venice town. 
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Alas ! remind me not of my dear riches. 

The beanteons jewels of my bosom ; take them. 

I wotild that I were stouter in my soul, 

That I dared die ! Be gentle with the sacks ; 

They’re full of fair, white silver : as I tied them, 

I felt their strings run tic klin g through my veins. 

1st Venel. O ho ! here’s royal booty, on my soul : 
A draught of ducats ! By this silver sight ; 

I love thee, bushj- dog. and thou shalt live 
To sweep the comers of men’s souls again. 

Be comforted. Let’s toss them on our shoulders. 

And suim the Po 

2nd Venet. First, look you here, old man : 

There’s a clenched hand . dost see ’ 

Ezril. 'Tis hard as iron l 

(Aside) Hell melt it so ! 

2nd Venct. .-Vud in’t a sword : 

Ezril. (Aside) As sharp as are the teeth 
Of my heart’s father, a fierce curse of thee — 

What then, sir ? 

2nd Venet. Speak once of us. 

Look after us, or press that foot of thine 
Upon you lip of Po, where Venice grows — 

They’re in thy muddy body to the wnst. 

\'enetian'S. 

Ezril. The weight of Atlas' shoulder slip upon you I 
The waves smile, do they ? O. that they would laugh. 
Open their hquid jaws and shut them on you ! 

These are but thieves, the emptiers of my soul — 
These, that have scooped away my sweetest kernel, 
Hy gathered seed of kingdom-shading wealth, 
Crotvn-blossomed, sword-leaved, trunked with strug- 
cling armies. 

-And left the wrinkled skin upon my arms — 

These are but thieves I .And he that steals the blood, 
.A murderer is he ? Oh I my thoughts are blunt : 

I’ll throw away the workings of my tongue. 
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Till I’ve tlie craft to make a curse so long, 

Fangish enough to reach the quick of earth. 

That hell whose flaming name mj' feelings echo. 

And rouse it for them. 

Death ! here comes a man 

To stare into my ruin. 

lin/er JIarcello 

Marcello. Hail, country of my birth 

We’re met m season , winter in us both, 

The fruit picked trom us poor and snowy-scalped. 
And almost solitary I did turn 
An ermined shoulder on thee, when I stepped 
Out of thine aity door of earth and sky. 

Upon that waterv threshold ; 

And now I face thee with a ragged tront : 

A com of Fate’s cross-stamp that side a Duke, 

And this, which Time turns up (so hell might stick 
Upon the back of heaven), a scratched despair I 

lit « « « « * ife 

IV. LOVERS* IDENTITY 
Ertninta. Is it Zenobio ^ 

Zenohio. Aye, that’s my body’s name, for my dear 
soul 

Is not so called * when you would speak of that, 
VTiich is myself more than the thing you see. 

Only say * Ermima \ And what readeth she. 

Who called Zenobio ? 

Ermxma. An unhappy tale 

Of two who loved, wth so unusual faith, 

That their affection rose up into heaven 
And there was deified (for the blind child, 

'Whom men of tliis late world invoke and swear by, 

Is the usurper of that first love’s name 
Indeed an idol, a false deity) : 

— A pedant's dream ! 
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Zenohio. We kno'wr it to be so. 

For not externally this love can hve. 

But in the sonl, as life within the body ; 

And what is Love alone ? Are there not two ? 
— ^But, dearest, yon were telling — 

Erjtnnia. Of this pair : 

One from the beauty and the grace of yonth. 
One, innocent and youthful, perished. 

The other — ^what could she, O widowed thing 1 
With but a pale and fading memory 
Left in the hollow of her heart ? 

Zenobio. ^^hat could she 

But let her deathly life pass into death. 

Like music on the night-wind ; moaning, moamng 
Until it sleeps. 

Erminia. Worse, worse, much worse than that. 
Or aught else of despair or common madness. 
Cheerftdly did she hve, quietly end 
A joyous age ^one ! This is to me 
More woeful, and more murderous of hope. 

Than any desperate story. 

Zenobio. So it would be. 

If thought on with the general sense of man 
But know this surely ; in that woman’s breast 
Lived the two souls, that were before di\-ided 
For otherwise, be sure, she could not hve ; 

But so, much happier than ever. 


V. PRISOjS' THOUGHTS 
Scene, a dungeon : Orazio solus 
Orazio. I’ll speak again : 

This rocky wall's great silence frightens me. 
Like a dead giant’s. 

Methough I heard a sound ; but aU is still. 
This empty silence is so deadly low. 
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The ven,' stir and ^Tinging of my thoughts 
Make audible my being . every sense 
Aches from its depth wath hunger. 

The pulse of time is stopped, and night’s blind sun 
Sheds its black light, tlie ashes of noon's beams. 

On this forgotten ton-er. whose ugly round. 

Amid the fluency of bnlhant mom, 

Hoops in a blot of parenthetic night 
Like ink upon the crystal page ot day. 

Crossing its ]oy ' But now some lamp awakes. 

And. %vith the venom ot a basilisk's uank, 

Bums the dark winds WTio comes ? 

Enter Ezril 

Ezril, There’s food for thee. 

Eat heartily ; be mirthful with vour cup ; 

Though coarse and scanty. 

Orazw. ril not taste of it. 

To the dust, to the air with the cursed liquids 
And poison -kneaded bread. 

Ezrit, ■'ATiy dost thou this ? 

Oracto. I know thee and thy master honey-lipped, 
Viper-tongued villain, that dost bait intents, 

As crook'd and murderous as the scorpion's stmg, 
Witli mercj^’s sugared milk, and poisonest 
The sweetest teat of matron chanty I 

*(.**%*** 

VI. iLlN'S PETTY UXIV'ERSE CONTRASTED 
WITH THE TRUE 

Scene : the abyss of Space : Ambrosius and Cynthia 
in the car, reitimtng to the earth. Ambrosias loquitur 
O wTJAT a deep dehght it is to cleave. 

Out-darting thought, above all sight and sound. 

And sweep the ceilmg of the universe. 

Thus with our locks ! How it does mad the heart. 
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How dances it along the living veins. 

Like hot and steaming wine ! How my eyes ache 
With gazing on this mighty vacancy 1 

0 Universe of earth and air and ocean, 

WTiich man calls infinite, where art thou now ? 
Sooner a babe should pierce the marble ear 

Of death, and startle his tombed ancestor, 

’Mid Hell’s thick laughter, shrieks, and flamy noises. 
With cradle-pulings, than the gathered voice 
Of every thunder, ocean, and wild blast. 

Find thee, thou atom, in this wilderness 1 
This boundless emptiness, this waveless sea 
This desert of vacuity, alone 

Is great ; and thou, for whom the word was made, 
Art as the wren’s small goblet of a home 
Unto the holy vastness of the temple ' 

***«♦«* 
VII. RECOGNITION 

Soft 1 Stand away ! those features — Do not stir I 
Be breathless if thou canst I . . . The trembling ray 
Of some approaching thought, I know not what. 
Gleams on my darkened mind. It ivill be here 
Directly : now I feel it growing, growing. 

Like a man’s shadow, when the sun floats slowly 
Through the white border of a baffled cloud : 

And now the pale conception furls and thickens. 

’Tis settled. Yes — Beroe ! How dare thy cheek 

Be wan and withered as a wrinkling moon 

Upon the tumbled waves ’ Why earnest thou here ? 

1 dreamt of thee last night, as thou wert once. 

But I shall never dream of thee again. 

VIII. RECEPTION OF EVIL TIDINGS 

What’s this ? Did you not see a white convulsion 
Run through his cheek and fling his eyelids up ? 
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There’s mischief in the paper. 

Mark again I 

How, with that open palm, he shades Iiis brain 
From its broad, sudden meaning. Once I saw 
One who had dug for treasure in a comer. 

WTiere he. bj' torclilight, saw a trembling man 
Burjang a chest at mght. Just so he stood 
With open striving lips and shaking hair . 

Alive but in his eyes, and thcv were fixed 

On a smeared earthly bleeding corpse — lus sister, 

There by her murderer crushed into the earth. 


IX. .\ RUFFIAN 

There’s a fellow 

With twnsting root-like hair up to his eyes, 

.\nd they are streaked inth red and starting out 
Under their bnsthng broil’s ; his crooked tusks 
Part, like a hungry wolf’s, his cursing mouth ; 

His head is frontless and a swinish mane 
Grows o’er his shoulders brown and warty hands, 
Like roots, with pomted nails — He is the man. 


X. RECOLLECTION OF EARLY LIFE 

Leaf after leaf, like a magician’s book 
Turned in a dragon-guarded hermitage 
By tress-dishevelling spirits of the air. 

My life unfolds. 

XI. A CROCODILE 

Hard by the lihed Nile I saw 
A duskish nver-dragon stretched along. 

The brown habergeon of his limbs enamelled 
With sangume almandines and rainy pearl : 
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And on his back there lay a young one sleeping. 
No bigger than a mouse ; ^vith eyes like beads. 
And a small fragment of its speckled egg 
Remaining on its harmless, pulpy snout ; 

A thing to laugh at, as it gaped to catch 
The baulking, merry flies. In the iron jaws 
Of the great devil-beast, like a pale soul 
Fluttering in rocky hell, hghtsomely flew 
A snowy troculus, with roseate beak 
Tearing the hairy leeches from his throat. 


XII. ' BONA DE MORTUIS 

Aye, aye : good man, kind father, best of friends — 
These are the words that grow, like grass and nettles, 
Out of dead men, and speckled hatreds hide. 

Like toads, among them. 

XIII. ROSILY DYING 

I'll take that fainting rose 

Out of his breast ; perhaps some sigh of his, 

Lives in the gyre of its kiss-coloured leaves 
O pretty rose, hast thou thy flowery passions 
Then put thyself into a scented rage. 

And breathe on me some poisonous revenge. 

For it was I, thou languid, silken blush, 

YTio orphaned thy green famil}- of thee. 

In their closed infancy : therefore receive 
Illy hfe, and spread it on thy shrunken petals, 

And give to me thy pink, reclining death. 


XIV. SPEAICER’S MEANING DIMLY DESCRIED 
I KNOW' not whether 
I see your meaning : if I do, it lies 
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Upon t/ie %^’ordy wavelets of your voice, 

Dim as an evening shadow in a brook, 

"WTien the least moon has silver on"t no larger 
Than the pure white of Hebe's pinkish nail. 


XV. ANTICIPATION OF EVIL TIDINGS 

I FEAR there is some maddening secret 

Hid m your words, (and at each turn of thought 

Comes up a skull), like an anatomy 

Found in a weedy hole, 'mongst stones and roots 

And straggling reptiles, wath lus tongueless mouth 

Telling of murder. 


XVI. MIDNIGHT HY.MN 

Axd many voices marshalled in one hymn 
Wound tl^ough the night, whose stiU, translucent 
moments 

Lay on each side their breath , and the hymn passed 

Its long, harmomous populace of words 

Between the silvery silences, as when 

The slaves of Egypt, like a i\'ind between 

The head and trunk of a dismembered king 

On a strewm plank, vnth blood and footsteps sealed, 

Vallied the unaccustomed sea. 


XVII. CONCEALED JOY 

Just now a beam of joy hung on his eyelash ; 
But, as I looked, it sunk into his eye. 

Like a bruised worm "imthing its form of rings 
Into a darkemng hole. 
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XVIII. LIFE A GLASS WINDOW 
Let him lean 

Against his life, that glassy interval 
’Twixt us and nothing ; and, upon the ground 
Of his own slipperj' breath, draw hueless dreams. 
And gaze on frost-work hopes. Uncourteous Death 
Knuckles the pane, and « * * 

XIX. A DREAJI 

Last night I looked into a dream ; 'Was drawn 
On the black midnight of a velvet sleep. 

And set in woeful thoughts ; and there I saw 
A thin, pale Cupid, with bare, ragged wings 
Like skeletons of leaves, m autumn lelt 
That sift the frostj" air One hand was shut, 

And in its little hold of ivory 

Fastened a Jlay-morn zeph>T, frozen straight, 

Slade deadly with a hornet’s rugged sting. 

Gilt with the influence of an adverse star. 

Such was his weapon, and he traced with it. 

Upon the vraters of my thoughts, these words : 

‘ I am the death of flowers, and nightingales. 

And small-lipped babes, that give their souls to summer 
To make a perfumed day wnth 1 shall come, 

A death no larger than a sigh to thee, 

Upon a sunset hour .\nd so ho passed 
Into the place where faded rainbows are. 

Dying along the distance of my mind ; 

As down the sea Europa's hair-pearls fell 
When, through the Cretan waves, the curly bull 
Dashed, tugging at a stormy plough, whose share 
Was of the northern hurricane — 

XX. MET.APHOR OF RAIN 
An amorous cloud 

Lets down her rustling hair over the sun. 
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XXI. IsIEDlTATION 
The bitter past 

And the untasted future I mix up, 

Making the present a dream-figured bowl 

For the black poison, which is caked and moulded. 

By tlie inside of the enchasing thoughts. 

Even as 1 taste it. 


XXII. SWEET TO DIE 

Is it not sweet to die ? for. what is death. 

But sighing that we ne’er may sigh again. 

Getting at length beyond our tedious selves ; 

But trampling the last tear from poisonous sorrow, 
Spilling our woes, crushing our frozen hopes, 

And passing like an incense out of man ? 

Then, if the body felt, what were its sense, 

Turmng to daisies gently in the grave, 

If not the soul's most delicate delight 

\Mien It does filtrate, through the pores of thought, 

In love and the enamelled dowers of song > 


XXIII. EXTREME -•VCCLIVITY 

Its impossible ascent was steep. 

As are the mil lion pillars of a shower 

Torn, shivered, and dashed hard against the earth. 

When Day no longer breathes. 


XXIV. RAIN 

The blue, between yon star-nailed cloud 
The double-mountam and this narrow vallej-, 
Is strung with rain, like a fantastic lyre. 
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XXV. LIFE’S UNCERTAINTY 

'A. The king looks well, red in its proper place 
The middle o£ the cheek, and his eye's round 
Black as a bit of night. 

B. Yet men die suddenly : 

One sits upon a strong and roclcy life. 

Watching a street of many opulent years. 

And Hope’s his mason. Well ! to-day do this, 

.-Vnd so to-morrow ; twenty hollou- years 
.iVre stuffed with action : lo ! upon his head 
Drops a pin’s point of time : tick ! quoth the clock, 
.\nd the grave snaps liim 

A. •'ll. h tilings may have been 

The crevice ’tui.vt t«o .uttr-.liiiii-r iiiiiiutis. 

The crack between .i pair of svlliiil. s 
May sometimes be a grave as <l-ep ,is 'tis 
From noon to midnight in the hoop of time. 

But for tins man, his life wears e\ er steel 
From which disease drojis blunted. If indeed 
Death lay in the market-place, or were — but hush 1 
See you the tremble of th.at myrtle boiigdi ? 

Does no one listen ? 

II. Nothing ivith ,i to; .' . 

The grass is iliimb -iii. ■ tl .t ’ le. 1 

Tr.m-,! it- th- .r.'A or ! .. ".,n th. iiu rile 

''Its a hen-roPiii tr-ii,l i i. • st.ir, 

OV'.r her brittle egg- 

.!. Is It no more ' 

li. Nought : let Imr h.itcti 


XXVL KISSE-S 
Hr;; kisses .ire 

Soft as .1 sno-.s-tiift in the dev.b-.s cup 
Of a red.O'ibled ro-e. r.oirej,- sly fitlhii" 
When he-iven is brimful of starry night. 
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XXVII. SUBTERRANEAN CITY 
Can it then be, that the earth loved some city. 
Another planet’s child, so long, so truly. 

That here we find its image ne.vt her heart. 

Like an abandoned, melancholy thought 
Yet legible ? 

XXVIII. DREAM OF DYING 
Shivering in fever, veak and parched to sand. 

My ears, those entrances of word-dressed thoughts. 
My pictured eyes, and my assunng touch. 

Fell from me, and my body turned me forth 
From its beloved abode : tlien I was dead ; 

And in my grave beside my corpse I sat. 

In vain attempting to return : meantime 
There came the untimely spectres of two babes. 

And played in my abandoned body’s rums ; 

They went away ; and, one by one, by snakes 
My limbs were swallowed ; and, at last, I sat 
With only one, blue-eyed, curled round my ribs. 
Eating the last remainder of my heart. 

And hissing to himself. O sleep, thou fiend I 
Thou blackness of the night I how sad and frightful 
Are these thy dreams f 

XXIX. INSIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORLD 
Why what’s the world and time ? a fleeting thought 
In the great meditating universe, 

A brief parenthesis in chaos. 

XXX. SLEEPER’S COUNTENANCE CONTEM- 
PLATED 

Duke. There smiles methinks 
A cherished dream, that hes upon her lips 
As the word love deep written in a rose. 


u 
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AVitli which the story of our youth bc^sa';. 

Cotihl’rt them but see wbo-.c ini.iyc r.o ijrhtjlits her ! 
y,ih:i. Her thniiK!"-'- ore t.-\r front o'- tit rnriy chihb 
hf>o*! ; 

I'or 'ti-' out « 07 it to <!rr.tttt of distant friends 
And liaU-forj;o;icn times, t*. i, n. 
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XXXV. SORROW 

Sorrow ! Hast thou seen Sorrow asleep, 

WTien thick sighs break the wholeness of her mouth, 
And one tear trembles in her upward eye. 

Part clammy on the dark threads of her lash. 

Part }'et within her dream ’ One moony night 
I found her so, a pale, cold babe, and beauteous. 

In slumber, as Consumption, just before 
She’s clinstened Death. I pressed her in ray arms. 
And took ujion mv hp the hurrying tear 
Oft her warm neck 


XXXVI. SAD AND CHEERFUL SONGS 
CONTRASTED 

Sing me no more such ditties they are well 
For the last gossips, when the snowy wund 
Howls in the chimney till the very taper 
Trembles with its blue flame, and the bolted gates 
Rattle before old winter’s p.ilsied hand. 

If you will sing, let it be cheenh' 

Of dallying love. There’s many a one among you 
Hath sung, beneath our oak trees to his maiden. 
Light bird-like mockeries, fit for love in springtime. 
Sing such a one. D. i. B. 


XXXVII. A SUBTERRANEAN CITY 

I FOLLOtVED once a fleet and mighty serpent 
Into a cavern in a mountain’s side ; 

And, wading many lakes, descending gulfs. 
At last I reached the ruins of a city. 

Built not like ours but of another world. 

As if the aged earth had loved in youth 
The mightiest city of a perished planet. 
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Ami kept the imriKe of it in her lic.irt. 

So ilrc.im-like. slintloivy, and spectra! v.-.is it, 

Nonglil seemed alive lliere. and tlie Inmy dead 
Were of anotlicr world tin- skeletons. 

The mammoth, nhhed hko to an arched cathedral. 
l.,ny tl’.ere. .and mini of f:re it trratnrcs else 
More hk'- a -.lopwriet-ed il.-t, t<a) e.ist Ihiy tiernKd 
Tor rdl th-- h'e that is to anim.ite 
And r( cl.s. tal! ‘tnlptiired palms. 

I'lne-; (■tuan. not hewn. In amt ftniit fern:. 

Wl.ee.e •- If { luj Ual.e' sli.lk> n ie.iVr-! Pore ffaers for m 

In I. I-. 


X.wvni. '.! \.N ■> \N\I"' I" MM lit' ‘VI 
t.f \HI' \i.\IN'' 1') \ I t( 
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There is some secret stirring in the world, 

A thought that seeks impatiently its word : 

A crown, or cross, for one is bom to-day. 


XL THE SLIGHT AND DEGENERATE NATURE 
OF MAN 

Aiiiediluvianus loquitur 

Pitiful post-diliivians I from whose hearts 
The print of passions by the tide of hours 
Is washed away for ever and for ever. 

As lions' footmark on the ocean sands ; 

\Vhile we, Adam's coevals, carry in us 
The words indelible of buried feelings, 

Like the millennial trees, whose hoary barks 
Grow o’er the secrets cut into their core. 


XLI. A NIGHT-SCENE 

The lake, like her, heaves gently 

Its breast of waves under a heaven of sleep. 

And pictures in its soothed, transparent being 
The depth of worlds o’erhanging : o’er the pillow. 
Washed by the overflowing, flowery locks, 

A silver promise of the moon is breathed ; 

And the hght veil of hieroglypluc clouds 
The curious %vind rends ever and anon. 

Revealing the deep dream of Alpine heights, 
■\\Tuch fill the distance of its wondering spirit, 
And on its hectic cheeks the prophecies 
Do fearfully reflect, that flicker up 
Out of the sun’s grave underneath the world. 
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To the world’s use. That instrument is broken, 
And in another sphere the spirit works, 

WTiich did appropnate to human functions 
A portion of the ghostly element. 

This then is all your Death 


XLIV GRE.\T S.\CRIFICE SELF- 
COMPENSATED 

True I have had much comfort gazing on thee. 
Much too perhaps in tlunking I might have thee 
Nearly myself, a fellow soul to live ivitli. 

But. weighing well man’s frail and perilous tenure 
Of all good in the restless, wai-j- world. 

Ne’er dared I set my sou! on any thing 
Which but a touch of time can shake to pieces. 
Alone in tlie eternal is my hope. 

Took I thee ? that intensest joy of love 
Would soon grow fainter and at last dissolve. 

But, if I viekl thee, there is sometlung done 
Which from the crumbling earth my soul divorces. 
And gives it room to be a greater spirit. 

There is a greater pang, methinks, in nature 
When she tekes back the life of a dead world 
Than when a new one severs from her depth 
Its bright, revolving birth. So I’ll not hoard thee. 
But let thee part, reluctant, though in hope 
That greater happiness will thence arise. 


XLV. ‘LOVE IS WISER THAN AJIBITION ’ 

A mala. O give not up the promise of your time 
For me : for what ? an evanescent woman, 

A rose-leaf scarce unfolded ere it falls. Your days 
Should be a wood of laurels evergreen ; 

Seek glory I 
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For pity^s devry eyelid closing over 

Love’s sparkles. I have seen the mottled tigress 

Sport vith her cubs as tenderly and gay. 

As lady Venus with her kitten Cupids ; 

And flowers, my sagest teachers, beautiful. 

Or they were fools, because death-poisonous : 

And lies, methmks. oft brighten woman's lips. 

And tears have the right pearly run and diamond siioot 
\Mien they bowl down false onths \\'orld I will wan 
thee , 

Therefore I mu«;t deceive thee, gentle World. 

Let Heaven look m upon my flaming wTath 
As into .Ltna’s hell : the sides man sees 
I clothe with olives, promising much peace. 

But what's this talk ? iMust I be one of those 
That cannot keep a secret from Iximself ? 

The w’orst of confidants, who oft goes mad. 

Through bites of conscience, after many years. 

I came to see thee, brother * there thou art 
Even in this suit, from which no blood, save his, 

This purple defied by thy imperial life 
Shall wash away To the amared foe 
I will appear thyself returned, and smite him 
Ere he has time to doubt or die of horror. 

I would I >verc, thus iron-hooped and sw'orded. 

Thy murderer’s dream tliis night, to cry. Awake! 
Awake, Duke IMelveric ! Duke Murderer ! 

Wrap thee up quickly in thy wanding sheet, 

Without ado f The hearse is at the door. 

The wadest gate of Hell is open for thee. 

And mighty goblins summon thee to Death 
Come dowai wath me ! [He seises the steeping Duke< 
Nay, I vail shake thy sleep off. 
Until thy soul falls out. 

What voice more dreadful 

Than one at midnight, blood-choaked, crying murder ? 
Vliy, Murder’s owai • His murder’s, and now thine 
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As of crime’s beacon. Thou shalt see thy son 
Fall for a woman’s love, as thy fnend fell, 

Beneath the stabs of him, wth whom together 
He ^^’as at one breast suckled. Thou shalt lose 
Friends, subjects, crown, strength, health and all power. 
Even despair ; thou shalt not dare to break 
All men’s contempt, th}' life, for fear of worse : 

Kor shalt thou e’er go mad for misery 

Write on. I leave the voice mth thee, that never 

Shall cease to read thee o'er and o’er, thy doom. 

It \vill the rest the uorst of all, repeat 
Till It be wTitten 

Thou art doomed : no trumpet 
Shall wake the bravery* of thy heart to battle ; 

No song of love, no beam of child’s glad eye, 

Drown that soft whisper, dazzle from thy sight 
Those words indelible. 

Follow him, dearest curse ; 

Be true to him. in\nsible to others. 

As his own soul [Exit, 

Duke Hold ' merev ' . . 'Tis enough . , . 

Curse shoulders curse us in a bloody nver 
I ’will no more. D. l. B. 


XL^^I. HUIMAN LIFE ; ITS VALUE 

Think, what I plead for : for a life ! the gift 
Of God alone, whom he, who saves’t, is likest. 

How glorious to live * Even m one thought 
The wisdom of past times to fit together. 

And from the lummous minds of many men 
Catch a reflected truth ; as, in one eye, 

Light, from unnumbered worlds and farthest planets 
Of the star-crowded universe, is gathered ^ 

Into one ray. d. i. b. 
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ALFARAB'I ; 

THE WORLD -MAKER 


J ihaf^:>j lual fragment 
’Tu"as in those da3'S 

That never %vcrc, nor c\'cr shall be, render, 

But on tins paper ; golden, glorious daj’s, 

Such as the sun (poor fellow ! b\* the way, 

^^^lere is he "> I’ve not seen him all tins winter), 
Never could spin days, as I said before. 

Which shall be made as fine as ink can make them ; 
So, clouds avaunt ’ and Boreas, hence I to blow 
Old Aetna’s porridge Wc will make the sun 
Rise, like a gentleman, at noon . clasped round 
With the bright sarmour of /us -May-day beams ; 

The summer-garland on his beaming curls. 

With buds of palest brightness ; and one cloud — 
Yes, (I’m an Englishman), one snow’-winged cloud. 
To wander slowdy dowm the trembling blue ; 

A wind tliat stops and pants along the grass. 
Trembles and flies again, like thing pursued ; 

And indescribable, delightful sounds, 

Which dart along the sky, we know not whence ; 
Bees we must have to hum, shrill-noted swallow's 
their small, lightning wungs, to fly about. 

And tilt against the waters . that %vdll do. 

And now', dear climate, only think what days 
I'd make if you'd employ me : you should have 
310 
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A necklace, every year, of such as this ; 

Each bead of the three hundred sixty five — 
(Excuse me, puss. (&) I couldn’t get you in). 

Made up of sunshine, moonshine, and blue skies : 
Starlight I’d give you in : but where are we ? 

I see : 'twas in those days that Alfarabi lived ; 
A^man renowned in the newspapers : 

He wrote in two reviews ; raw pork at night 
He ate, and opium ; kept a bear at college ; 

A most extraordinary man was he. 

But he was one not satisfied with man. 

As man has made himself : he thought this life 
■Was something deeper than a jest, and sought 
Into its roots : himself was his best science. 

He touched the springs, the unheeded hieroglyphics 
Deciphered ; like an antiquary sage 
Within an house of office, which he takes 
For druid temple old, here he picked up 
A tattered thought, and turned it o’er and o’er 
’Till it was spelled ; the names of all the tenants, 
Pencilled upon the wall, he would unite ; 

Until he found the secret and the spell 
Of life. ’Twas not by Logic, reader ; 

Her and her crabbed sister, Metaphysics, 

Left he to wash Thought’s shirt, the shirt bemired 
Onjthat proverbial morning. By his own mind. 

The lamp that never fails us, dared we trust it. 

He read the mystery ; and it was one 
To the dull sense of common man unknown. 
Incomprehensible ; a miracle 
Of magic, yet as true and obvious. 

For thoughtful ones to hit on, as the sun. 

He knew the soul would free itself in sleep 
From her dull sister, bear itself away. 

Freer than air ; to guide it v/ith his wUl, 

To bear his mortal sight and memory. 

On these excursions, was the power he found. 
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He found it. and he used it. For. one night, 

By tlic internal vision he sau* Sleep, 

Just after dinner, tapping at the door 
Of his next neighbour, the old alderman. 

Sleep rode a donkey with a pair of wings. 

And, having fastened its ethereal bridle . 

Unto the rails, walked in. Now. Alfarabi f 
Leap, Alfarabi ’ There ^ the saddle’s won 
He kicks, he thwacks, he spurs — the donkey ihes 
On soared they, like the bright thought of an eye, 

'Mid the infinity ot elements 

First through the azure meads of mght and day, 
Among the rushing of the million flames. 

They passed the bearded dragon-star, unchained 
From Hell, (of old its sun), flashing its way 
Upon those wings, compact of mighty clouds 
Bloodshot and black, or flaring devilish light, 

Whose echo racks the shrieking universe, 

Whose glimpse is tempest. O’er each silent star 
Slept like a tomb that dark, marmoreal bird, 

That spellbound ocean, Niglit — her breast o’erwnt 
\\ ith golden secrecies All these he passed. 

One after one . as he, who stalks by night, 

Witli the ghost's step, the shaggy murderer 
Leaves passed the dreamy city’s sickly lamps. 

Then through the horrid tivfhght did tfiey plunge, 

The universe’s suburbs ; dwelling dim 
Of all that sin and suffer ; midnight shrieks 
Upon the water, when no help is nigh ; 

The blood-choaked curse of him who dies in bed 
By torchlight, ^v^th a dagger in his heart , 

The parricidal and incestuous laugh ; 

And the last cries of those whom devils hale 
Quick into hell ; deepened the darkness. 

And there were sounds of wings, broken and swift ; 
Blows of wrenched poniards, muffled m thick flesh ; 
Struggles and trampUngs wild, splashes and falls, 

K 
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And inarticulate yells from human breasts. 

Konght was beheld : but Alfarabi’s heart 
Turned in his bosom, like a scorched leaf. 

And lus soul faded. When again he saw. 

His steed had paused. It was witliin a space 
Upon the verj- boundary and brim 
Of the whole universe, the outer edge 
^^'hich seemed almost to end the infinite zone ; 

A chasm in the almighty thoughts, forgotten 
By the omnipotent ; a place apart. 

Like some great, ruinous dream brolren worlds 
Tumbling through heaven, or Tartarus’ pantfiig- jaws 
Open above the'sun. Skj' was there none. 

Nor earth, nor water ; but confusion strange ; 
^lountainous ribs and adamantine hmbs 
Of bursten worlds, and brazen pinions vast 
Of planets shipwrecked ; many a wrinkled sun 
Ate to the core by worms, with lightnings crushed ; 
And drossy bolts, meltmg like noonday snow. 

Old towers of heaven were there, and fragments bright 

Of the cerulean battlements, o’erthrown 

When the gods struggled for the throne of light ; 

And ’mid them all a firing mysteiy, 

A shapeless image, or a \-ision wrapt 
In clouds, and guessed at by its fearful shade • 

JSIost like a ghost of the eternal flame, 

.A.n indistinct and unembodied horror 

triiich prophecies have told of ; not wan Death, 

Xor War the bacchanal of blood, nor Plague 
The purple beast, but their great serpent-sire. 
Destruction’s patriarch (dread name to speak 1), 

The End of all, the Universe’s Death. 

At that dread, ghostly thing, the atmosphere 
And light of this, the world’s black charnel house. 
Low bowed the .Archimage, and thrice his life 
Upraised its wing for passage ; but the spell 
Prevailed, and to his purposed task he rose. 
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He called unto the dead, and the swart powers, 

That TOnder unconfined beyond the sight 
Or thought of mortals ; and, from the abyss 
Of cavernous deep night, came forth the hands. 

That dealt the mallet when tins world of ours 
Laj' quivering on the anvil in its ore — 

Hands of eternal stone, wlucli would unniesh 
And fray this starry company of orbs. 

As a j'Oung infant, on a dewy morn, 

Rends into nought the tear-hiing gossamer. 

— To work they vent, magician, liands, and Co, 

Witli tongs, and trowels, needles, scissors, paste. 
Solder and glue, to make another world : 

And, as a tinker, 'neath a highway hedge. 

Turns, taps, and batters, rattles, bangs, and scrapes 
A stew-pan ruinous — or as. again. 

The sibylline dame Gurton, ere she lost 
Th' immortal bodkin, staunched the gaping wound 
In Hodge’s small-clothes famed — so those great hands 
Wiisked round their monstrous loom, here stitching'in 
An island ot green valleis fitting there 
A mountain extra with a hook and eve. 

Caulking the sea, hemming the continents. 

And lacing all behind to keep it tight. 

'Tis done, ’tis finished ; and between the thumb 
Depends, and the forefinger, like a toy. 

Button with pin impaled, iii wunter games 
That dances on the board — and now it flies 
Into the abyssal blueness, spinning and bright. 

Just at old Saturn’s tail. The necromancer 
Puffed from Ins pipe a British climate round. 

And stars and moon, and angels beamed upon it. 

Just as it joined the midnight choir of worlds. 

It chanced a bearded sage espied it’s sweep. 

And named it Georgium Sidos. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE LILY 

Ever love the lily pale. 

The flower of ladies’ breasts ; 

For there is passion on its cheek. 

Its leaves a timorous sorrow speak. 

And its perfume sighs a gentle tale 

To its own young buds, and the wooing gale. 

And the piteous dew that near it rests. 

It is no earthly common flower 

For man to pull, and maidens wear 
On the wreathed midnight of their hair. 

Deep affection is its dower ; 

For Venus kissed it as it sprung, 

And gave it one immortal tear, 

WTien the forgotten goddess hung, 

Woe-bowed o’er .■kdon’s daisied bier ; 

Its petals, brimmed with cool sweet air, 

.4re chaste as the words of a virgin’s prayer ; 

And it lives alight in the greenwood shade. 

Like a love-thought, chequered o’er nith fear, 
In the memory of that self-same maid. 

I ever have loved the lily pale. 

For the sake of one whom heaven has ta’en 
From the prison of man, the palace of pain. 

In autumn, Mary, thou didst die , 

(Die ! no, thou didst not — but some other way 
Wentest to bliss ; she could not die like men ; 

Immortal into immortality 
She went ; our sorrows know she went) ; and then 
We laid her in a grassy bed 

(The mortal her) to live for ever, 

.Vnd there was nought above her head. 

No flower to bend, no leaf to quiver. 

At length, in spring, her beauty dear. 

Awakened by my well-known tear. 
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And at its thrill returning. 

Or her love and anguish burning, 

Wrought spells within the earth ; 

For a human bloom, a baby flower. 

Uprose in talismanic birth ; 

Where foliage was forbid to wave, 

Engendered hy no seed or shower, 

A lily grew on Mary’s grave 

Last* eve I lay by that blos'^om fair 
Alnne I lav to think and weep ; 

An awe was on the fading hour . 

And 'midst the sweetness of the flow'er 
There played a star of plumage rare, 

A bird from off the ebon trees, 

That grow' o’er midnight's rocky steep . 

One of those whose glorious eyes. 

In m>Tiads sown, the restless sees. 

And thinks w’hat lustrous dew’ there lies 
Upon the violets of the skies * 

And to Itself unnumbered ditties 
Sang that angel nightingale 
Secrets of the heavenlv cities . 

And many a strange and fearful w’ord, 

Which in her arbour she had heard. 

When tlie court of seraphs sate * 

To seal some ghost’s eternal fate ; 

And the wind, beneath w'hose current deep 
soul was pillow'ed in her sleep. 

Thus breathed the mj'stic warbler’s tale. 

King Balthasar has a tow'er of gold, 

And rubies pave his hall ; 

A magic sun of diamond blazes 
Above his palace wall ; 

And beaming spheres play round in mazes. 

With locks of incense o'er them rolled. 
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Young Balthasar is the Libyan king. 

The lord of wzard sages ; 

He hath read the sun. he hath read the moon. 
Heaven’s thoughts arc on their pages ; 

He knows the meaning of night and noon. 

And the spell on morning’s wing : 

The ocean he hath studied well. 

Its maddest waves he hatli subdued 
Beneath an icy yoke. 

And lashed them till they howled, and-spoke 
The mysteries of the Titan brood. 

And all their god forbade them tell. 

He hath beheld the storm, 

When the phantom of its form 
Leans out of heaven to trace, 

Upon the earth and sea. 

And air’s cerulean face. 

In earthquake, thunder, war, and fire. 

And pestilence, and madness dire. 

That mighty woe, futurity. 

From the roof of liis tower he talks to Jove, 

As the god enthroned sits above : 

Night roosts upon his turret’s height. 

And the sun is the clasp of its girdle of hght ; 

And the stars upon his terrace dwell ' 

But the roots of that tower are snakes in hell. 
Balthasar’s soul is a curse and a sin. 

And nothing is human that dwells ivithin. 

But a tender, beauteous love. 

That grows upon his haunted heart. 

Like a scented bloom on a madhouse-wall ; 

For, amid the wrath and roar of all. 

It gathers life with blessed art. 

And calmly blossoms on above. 

Bright Sabra, when thy thoughts are seen 
IMoving within those azure eyes. 
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Like spirits in a star at e*en ; 

And when that little dimple flies. 

As air upon a rosy bush, 

To hide behind thy fluttering blush ; 

\Vlien kisses those rich Ups unclose, 

And, love’s ovm music from them flows ; 

A god might love — a demon does 
— 'Tis night upon the sprinkled sky. 

And on their couch of roses 
The king and lady he 
While the tremulous lid of each discloses 
A innnw streak of the living eye ; 

As when a beetle, afloat in the sun. 

On a rocking leaf, has just begun 
To sever the clasp of liis outer wing, 

So lightly, that you scarce can see 
His little, lace pinions' delicate fold, 

And a line of his body of breathing gold, 

Girt with many a panting nng, 

Before it quivers, and shuts again. 

Like a smothered regret in the breast of men, 

Or a sigh on the lips of chastity. 

One bright hand, dawning through her hair, 

Bids it be black, itself as fair 

As the cold moon’s palest daughter, 

The last dim star, with doubtful ray 
Snow-like melting into day. 

Echoed to the eye on water ; 

Round his neck and on his breast 
The other curls, and bends its bell 
Petalled inward as it fell. 

Like a tented flower at rest. 

She dreams of him, for rayed joj'S hover 
In dimples round her timorous lip, 

And she turns to clasp her sleeping lover. 

Kissing the lid of his tender eye, 
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And bni^hinp on tlie (It’ws th.it He 
Ujxin il5 l.ish's tip ; 

And now slio stirs no more. 

Bvit live thonphts of licr breast are still, 

As a son^j of a frozen rill 
tVhIcli «inlcr spreads his dark roof o'er. 

In the still and moony hour 
Of that calm entmning sleep. 

From the utmost tombs of earth 
The vision-land of de.ith and birth. 

Came .i bl.ick. nialign.int poua-r 
A spectre of the desert deep • 

And it IS I’lacue the ■.jiotled tend, the drunk.ird of 
the tou.h . 

Upon her niiUh'..ed tui.plo tlv. t'luml rhe'ts of 
doom. 

ztnd blight-buds of hell’s red fire, hkc gory wounds 
in bloom, 

.\re twisteil lor a WTcath , 

And there's a chalice in her hand, whence bloody 
flashes gleam, 

tMiile struggling snakes svith arrowy tongues tivist 
o’er it for a steam. 

.\nd its liquor is of Phlegethon .inii \ ■ .rh- 

ful stream, 

.\nd icy d..’ oi 

Like a rapid dream she came. 

And vanished like the flame 
Of a burning stiip at sea. 

But to his shrinking Ups she pressed 
The cup of boiling misen,’ 

And hetjuatfed it in his tortured rest, 

And woke’ m the pangs of lunacy 
As a buried soul awaking 
From the cycle of its sleep. 

Panic-struck aijid sad doth he 
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Beneath its mind’s dim canopy. 

And marks the stars of memon* breaking 
From ’neatli oblivion’s ebbing deep, 

\^^hile clouds of doubt bewilder the true sky — 
So in the hierogh’pluc portal 
Of his dreams sate Baltliasar, 

Awake amidst his slumbering senses. 

And felt as feels man’s ghost immortal, 

A^Tioni the corpse’s earthen lences 
From his vast existence bar. 

The pestilence '^as in his breast. 

And boiled and bubbled o'er bis brain ; 

His thoughtless eyes in their unrest 
AVould have burst tticir circling chain, 
Scattering their fierj’ venom mde, 

But for the soft, endearing ram. 

With which the trembler at his side 
Fed those gushing orbs of white. 

As evening feeds the waves, \nth looks of quiet light. 
The tear upon his cheek’s fierce flush ; 

The cool breath on his brow , 

And the healthy presage of a blush, 

Sketched m faint tints behind his skin ; 

And the hush of settling thoughts avithin, 
Sabra hath given, and she •nail need them now. 
For, as the echo of a grove 
Keeps its dim shadow ’neath some song of love. 
And gives her hfe away to it in sound. 

Soft spreading her n-ild harmony, 

Like a tress of smoking censery. 

Or a ring of water round — 

So all the flowerj' wealth 
Of her happiness and health 
Unrivined from Sabra’s strength, and grew 
Into the blasted stem of Bitliasar’s pale life. 
And his is the beauri* and bUss that flew 

On the wings of her love from his smldng %rife. 
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The fading wanness of despair 
Was the one colour of her cheek. 

And tears upon her bosom fair 

Wrote the woe she dared not speak ; 

Brit life was in her. Yes : it played 
In tremulous and fitful grace. 

Like a flame’s reflected breath 
Shivering in the throes of death 
Against the monumental face 
Of some sad. voiceless marble maid. 

-■Vnd what is a woman to Balthasar, 

^^'hom love has weakened, bowed, and broken ? 
Upon his forehead’s darksome war, 

His hp’s curled meaning, yet unspoken 
The lowering of Ins wTinkled brow, 

’Tis graved — he spurns, he loaths her now. 

xVlong the sea, at mght’s black noon. 

Alone the king and lady float. 

With music in a snowy boat. 

That glides in light, an ocean-moon ; 

From billow to billow it dances. 

And the spray around it glances. 

And the mimic rocks and caves, 

Beneath the mountains of the waves. 

Reflect a joyous song 

.\s the merry bark is borne along ; 

And now it stays its eager sail 
Withm a dark sepulchral vale. 

Amid the livmg Alps of Ocean, 

’Round ivhich the crags in tumult rise 
And make a fragment of the skies ; 

Beneath whose precipice’s motion 
The folded dragons of the deep 
Lie wuth lidless eyes asleep : 

It pauses ; and — Is that a shriek 
That agonizes the still air. 
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And makes the dead day move and speak 
From beneath its midnight pall — 

Or the ruined billo\v*s fall ? 

The boat is soaring lighter there. 

The voice of woman sounds no more. 

That night the water-crescent bore 
Dark B^thasar alone unto the living shore. 

Tears, tears for Sabra ; who voU weep ? 

O blossoms, ye have dew. 

And gnef-dissembhng storms might strew 
Thick-dropping woe upon her sleep. 

False sea, why dost thou look like sorrow, 
WTij’ is tliy cold heart of water ? 

Or rather ^vhy are tears of thee 
Compassionless, bad sea > 

For not a drop does th^’- stem spirit borrow, 
To mourn o’er beaut>’’s fairest daughter. 
Heaven, blue heaven, thou art not land, 

Or else the sun is not thine eye, 

For thou should’st be \nth weeping blmd, 
Xot Tbds forgetful briglit and dry. 

O that I were a plume of snow 
To melt away and die 
In a long chain of bubbling harmony ! 

31}’ tribute shall be sweet tho" small ; 

A cup of the vale-lily bloom 
Filled ^^•ith white and liquid woe — 

Give it to her ocean-pall : 

Whth such deluge-seeds I’ll sow 
Her mighty, elemental tomb. 

Until the lamentations grow 

Into a foammg crop of populous overflow. 

Hither, like a bird of prey. 

Whom red anticipations feed. 

Flaming along the fearful day 
Revenge’s thirst}’ hour doth fly. 
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Heaven has said a fearful word 
(Which hell’s eternal labj-rinths heard. 
And the wave of time 
Shall answer to the depths sublime. 
Reflecting it in deed) ; 

‘ Balthasar the king must die 
Must die ; for all his power is fled. 

His spells dissolved, his spirits gone. 
And magic cannot ease the bed 

Where lies the necromant alone. 
What thought is gnawing in his heart. 
What struggles madly in his brain ? 

See, the force, the fiery pam 

Of silence makes his eyeballs start 
O ease thy bosom, dare to tell — 

But grey-haired pity speaks in vain ; 

That bitter shriek, that hopeless yell. 
Has given the secret safe to hell. 
Like a ruffled nightingale. 

Balanced upon dewy wings, 

Through the palace weeps the tale. 

Leaving tears, where’er she sings • 
And, around the icy dead. 

Maids are winding 
•Kingly robes of mocking lead. 

And with leafy garlands binding 
The unresisting, careless head 
Gems are flashing, garments wave 
’Round the bridegroom of the grave 
Hark ! A shout of ivild surprise, 

A burst of terrible amaze i 
The lids are moving up his eyes. 

They open, kindle, beam, and gaze. 
Grave, thy bars are broken. 

Quenched the flames of pain. 

Falsely fate hath spoken. 

The dead is bom again. 
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For thon art -sreak, and tearful, and dost shiver 
Wintrily sad ; and thy life's healthy river. 

With which thy body once was overflown. 

Is dried and sunken to its banks of bone. 

He carved it not ; nor was the chisel's play. 

That dashed the earthen hindrances away. 

Driven and diverted by his muscle's sway. 

The -^vinged tool, as digging out a spell. 

Followed a magnet wheresoe'er it fell. 

That sucked and led it right : and for the rest. 

The living form, uith which the stone he blest, 

W'as the loved image stepping from his breast. 

And therefore loves he it, and therefore stays 
About the she-rock s feet, from hour to hour 
Anchored to her by his own heart the power 
Of the isle’s Venus therefore thus he prays 
‘ Goddess, that made me, save thy son. and save 
The man, that made thee goddess from the grave. 
Thou know’st it not ; it is a fearful coop 
Dark, cold, and horrible — a bhnded loop 
In Pluto’s madhouse’ green and wormy wall. • 

0 save me from’t 1 Let me not die, like all ; 

For I am but like one : not yet. not yet. 

At least not yet ; and why ? lily eyes are v et 
With the thick dregs of immature despair , 

With bitter blood out of my emptj' heart. 

1 breathe not aught but my own sighs for air. 

And my life’s strongest is a djang start 

No sour gnef there is to me unwed ; 

I could not be more lifeless being dead. 

Then let me die. Ha ! did she pity me ? 

Oh ! she can never love. Did you not see. 

How still she bears the music of my moan ! 

Her heart ? Ah ! touch it. Fool > I love the stone. 
Inspire her, gods ! oft ye have wasted life 
On the deformed, the hideous, and the vile : 

Oh ! grant it my sweet rock, my only wife. 
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Upon the pavement ghastly is he lying. 

Cold with the last and stoniest embrace : 
Elysium’s light illumines all his face ; 

His eyes have a rvild, starry grace 
Of heaven, into whose depth of depths he’s dying# 
— A sound, with which the air doth shake. 
Extinguishing the inndow of moonlight ! 

A pang of music dropping round delight. 

As if sweet music’s honiest heart did break 1 
Such a flash, and such a sound,, the world 
Is stung by, as if something was unfurled 
That held great bliss within its inmost curled. 

Roof after roof, the palace rends asunder ; 

And then — O sight of joy and placid wonder ! 

He lies, beside a fountain, on the kiiee 
Of the sweet woman-statue, quietly 
Weeping the tears of his felicity. 


LINES 

WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF THE ‘ PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND ’ 

Write it in gold — A spirit of the sun. 

An intellect ablaze -with heavenly thoughts, 

A soul Muth all the dews of pathos shining. 

Odorous iwth love, and sweet to silent woe 
With the dark glories of concentrate song, 

Was sphered in mortal earth Angelic sounds 
Alive with panting thoughts sunned the dim world. 
The bright creations of an human heart 
Wrought magic in the bosoms of mankind. 

A flooding summer burst on poetry ; 

Of which the crowing sun. the night of beauty. 

The dancing showers, the birds, whose anthems wild 
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Troubles my senses ; therefore, Greek, shut up 
Your dazzling pages : covered be the cup 
Wliich Homer has beneath his mantle old. 

Steamy ivith boding life : your petals fold 
You fat, square blossoms of the yet young tree 
Of Britain-grafted, flourishing Germany : 

Hush ! Latm, to your grave . and, with the chime, 
ily pen shall turn the minutes into rhyme. 

And, like the dial, blacken them. There sits. 

Or stands, or lounges, or perhaps on bits 
Of this rag’s daughter, paper, exorcises. 

With strange black marks and inky wild devices. 
The witch of words, the echo of great verse. 

About the chasms of the universe. 

Ringing and bounding immortality. 

Give him thy bosom, dark Melpomene, 

And let him of thy goblet and thine eye 
Exhaust the swimming, deep insanity. 

He hath the soul, O let it then be fed, 

Sea after sea, ivath that which is not read. 

Nor rvrung by reasoning from a resolute head. 

But comes hke lightning on a hill-top steeple ; 
Heaven’s spillings on the lofty laurelled people. 
Verse to thee, light to thee, wings upraise thee Ion 
In the unvacillating soar of song, 

Thou star-seed of a man ' But do not dare 
To tempt thy .\polloman god too far. 

Clogging and smokmg thy young snake. Renown, 

In the strait, stony shadows of the town. 

Lest he grow weak, and pine, and never be 
What he was born, twin to Etermty. 

So come, shake London from thy skirts away : 

So come, forget not it is England’s May, 

For Oxford, ho ! by moonlight or by sun ; 

Our horses are not hours, but rather run 
Foot by foot faster than the second-sand, 

While the old sunteam, like a plough, doth stand 
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Stuck in thick heaven. Here thou at morn shalt see 
.Spring’s dryad-wakemng wliisper calf the tree. 

And move it to green answers ; and beneath, 

Each side the river which the fishes breathe, 

Daisies and grass, whose tops were never stirred. 

Or dews made tremulous, but by foot of bird. 

And you shall mark in spring’s heaven-tapestried room 
Yesterday’s knoppe, burst by its wild perfume. 

Like woman’s childhood, to this morning’s bloom ; 
And here a primrose pale beneath a tree. 

And here a cowslip longing lor its bee. 

And molets and hhes every one 
Grazing in the great pasture of the sun. 

Beam after beam, visibly as the grass 
Is swallowed by the lazy cows that pass. 

Come look, come walk, and there shall suddenly 
Seize you a rapture and a phantasy ; 

High over mountain sweeping, fast and high 
Through all the intricacies of the sky, 

.-Vs fast and far a shipwrecked hoard of gold 

Dives ocean cutting every billon ’s fold 

These are the honey-minutes of the year 

Which make man god, and make a god — Shakespeare. 

Come, gather them with me. If not, then go. 

And ivith thee all the ghosts of Jonson’s toe. 

The fighting Tartars and the Carthaginians ; 

And may yonr lady-muse’s stiff-winged pinions 
Be naked and impossible to fly. 

Like a fat goose pen-plucked for poetry 
A curse upon thy cream to make it sour : 

A curse upon thi^ teapot every hour ; 

Spirits of ice possess it ' and thy tea. 

Changed at its contact, hay and straw leaves be * 

A cold and nipping ague on thine urn 1 
And an mvisible canker eat and burn 
The mathematic picture, nezir your fire. 

Of the grave, compass-handed, quiet sire 1 
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No more. Be these the visions of your sorrow 
When you have read this doggrel through to-morrow. 
And then refuse to let our Oxford borrow 
You of the smoky-faced, Augustan town. 

And unpersuaded drop the paper down. 


- ANOTHER LETTER TO THE SAIIE 

FROM GOTTINGEN ; MARCH, I826 

To-day a truant from the odd, old bones 

And rinds of flesh, which, as tamed rocks and stones 

Piled cavernously make his body’s dwelling, 

Have housed man’s soul : there, where time’s billows 
swelling 

Roll a deep, ghostly, and invisible sea 
Of melted worlds antediluvially. 

Upon the sand of ever-crumbling hours, 

God-founded, stands the castle, all its towers 
With veiny tendrils ivied ; tins bright day 
I leave its chambers, and with oars away 
Seek some enchanted island, where to play. 

And what do yon that in the enchantment dwell. 

And should be raving ever ' a wild sw ell 
Of passionate life rolling about the world, 

Now sun-sucked to the clouds, dashed on the curled 
Leaf-hidden daisies, an incarnate storm 
Letting the sun through on the meadows yellow. 

Or anything except that earthy fellow. 

That ivise dog’s brother, man. O shame to tell I 
Make tea in Circe’s cup, boil the cool well. 

The well Pierian, which no bird dare sip 
But nightingales. There let kettles dip 
Who write their simpering sonnets to its song. 

And walk on Sundays in Parnassus’ park : 
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T.ite thy example Irom the suuny lark. 

Throw o)f the mantle whidi conceals the soul, 

Tlic many citictl world, and seek thy goal 
Straight as a star-beam falls. Creep not nor climb, 
they who place their topmost of sublime 
On svime peak of this planet, pitifully. 

Dart e.aglcwise with ojMin wing.s. and (ly 
I'ntii you meet the god.s. 11ms counsel I 
The men who can but trtint.b to iu- gnat : 

Cursed be the fool who t oi. * t to heotale. 

Am! to regri t lu . >-1 nnot Inttcrle ' 

.\nd th is 1 writ' an 1 I d.ire write, to thee, 

Not worshipping ;es tho>e .ire wont to do. 

Who feed and (ear 'loiiie asinine revic'.t. 

I..'t Jiiegcrnaut roll on; but we. wlios" sires 
Illooiiid his wheels .uid prawl aroiiii l his tires. 
Laugh at the leaden .ass m the go<l’e skin. 

Ksample lullows precept I haee lieen 
CiiMii'g some negro minutes of the night, 

Frec'i! from the she i r\ of me riilmi; spright 
Anil ' ' t'., erirn to 'n w store 

Ilieehos' sat ru |..t''s'., w.l'.'ore 

In tl de.sp.air has m..rrii'l eei'. 'st ipiii’i 
.\tid, to their ee'edding-baiupiet. all tli* eartl; 

Is bade to bring its enmitie.s and loexs, 

Trmmplis and liorrors : you shall see the doe'cs 
Billing eeith quiet joy. and all the ee-lule 
Their ne-St's tlie skull of some old king of Nile. 

But he eeho fills the cups, and makes the jest. 

Pipes to the dancers, is the fool o' th’ feast. 

Who's he ? I’ve dug him tij) and decked him trim. 
And made a mock, a fool, a slave of him. 

Who was the planet’s t>Tant, dotard Death ( 

Man’s hate and dread. Not, eeath a stoical breath, 
To meet him, hl.e .'Augustus, standing uji ; 

Nor with grave saws to season the cold cup. 

Like the philosopher , nor yet to hail 
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His coming with a verse or jesting tale, - 
As Adrian did and Hore : but of his night. 

His moony ghostliness, and silent might 
To rob him, to uncypress him in the light. 

To unmask all his secrets ; make him play 
Momus o’er wine by torchhght, is the way 
To conquer him, and kill ; and from the day. 
Spurn’d, hiss’d, and hooted, send him back again. 
An unmask’d braggart to his bankrupt den. 

For death is more ' a jest ’ than life. You see 
Contempt grows quick from familiarity. 

I owe this wisdom to Anatomy. 

Your muse is vounger in her soul than mine : 

O feed her still on woman’s smiles and wine. 

And give the world a tender song once more ; 

For all the good can love and can adore 
What’s human fair, and gentle. Few, I know, 
Can bear to sit at my board, when I show 
The wretchedness and foil)’ of man’s all. 

And laugh myself right heartily. Your call 
Is higher and more human ; I will do 
Unsociably my part, and still be true 
To my own soul ; but e’er admire you, 

And oivu that you have nature's kindest trust, 
Her weak and dear to nourish, that I must. 

Then fare, as you deserve it, well, and live 
In the calm feehngs you to others give. 


THE BODING DREAMS 


In lover’s ear a wild voice cried ; 

‘ Sleeper, awake and rise ! ’ 

A pale form stood at his bedside. 
With heavy tears in her sad eyes. 
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* A beckoning hand, a moaning sound, 
A new-dug grave in weedy ground 
For her who sleeps in dreams of thee. 
Awake ! Let not the murder be I * 
Unheard the faithful dream did pray, 

/And sadly sighed itself awa}'. 

* Sleep on *, sung Sleep, * to-morrow 
’Tis time to know thy sorrow 

* Sleep on', sung Death, ‘ to-morrow 
From me thy sleep thou’lt borrow 
Sleep on, lover, sleep on. 

The tedious dream is gone ; 

The bell tolls one. 

11 

Another hour, another dream : 

* Awake 1 awake ! ' it wailed, 

* Arise, ere with the moon’s last beam 

Her dearest life hath paled 
A hidden light, a muffied tread, 

A daggered hand beside the bed 
Of her w'ho sleeps in dreams of thee. 
Thou wak’st not : let the murder be. 

In vain the faithful dream did pray. 
And sadly sighed itself aw'ay. 

‘ Sleep on *, sung Sleep, ‘ to-morrow 
'Tis time to know thy sorrow *, 

‘ Sleep on sung Death, ' to-morrow 
From me thy sleep thou’lt borrow 
Sleep on, lover, sleep on. 

The tedious dream is gone ; 

Soon comes the sun. 

in 

Another hour, another dream : 

A red wound on a snowy breast. 
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A rude hand stifling the last scream. 

On rosy lips a death-kiss pressed. 

Blood on the sheets, blood on the floor. 

The murderer stealing through the door. 

' Now said the voice, with comfort deep, 

‘ She sleeps indeed, and thou may’st sleep *. 
The scornful dream then turned away 
To the first, weeping cloud of day. 

‘ Sleep on ', sung Sleep, ' to-morrow 
’Tis time to know thy sorrow. 

‘Sleep on,’ sung Death, ‘to-morrow 
From me thy sleep thou’lt borrow ’. 

Sleep on, lover, sleep on, 

The tedious dream is gone ; 

The murder’s done. 


LOVE’S LAST jSIESSAGES 

Merry, merry little stream, 

Tell me, hast thou seen my dear ? 

I left him ivith an azure dream. 

Calmly sleeping on his bier — 

But he has fled ' 

‘ I passed him in his churchyard bed — 

A yew IS sighing o’er lus head. 

And grass-roots mingle with his hair 
What doth he there ? 

O cruel ! can he he alone '> 

Or in the arms of one more dear ’ 

Or hides he in that bower of stone. 

To cause and kiss away my fear ’ 

‘ He doth not speak, he doth not moan, 
Blind, motionless, he lies alone ; 

But, ere the grave snake fleshed his sting. 
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This one warm tear he bade me bring 
And lay it at thy feet 
Among the daisies sweet 

Moonlight whisperer, summer air. 
Songster of the groves above. 

Tell the maiden rose I wear. 

Whether thou hast seen my love. 

‘ This night in heaven I saw him lie. 
Discontented wath his bliss , 

4nd on mv lips he left tins kiss. 

For thee to taste and then to die 


THE GHOSTS' MOONSHINE 
I 

It is nudmglit, my wedded ; 

Let us he under 
The tempest bnght undreaded. 

In the warm thunder • 

(Tremble and «eep not ' What can you fear ?) 
My heart's best msh is thine, 

That thou wert white, and bedded 
On the softest bier. 

In the ghosts', moonshine. 

Is that the ttind ? No, no ; 

Only two devils, that blow 
Through the murderer’s ribs to and fro. 
In the ghosts' moonshine. 


II 

Who is there, she said afraid, yet 
Stirnng and awakmg 
The poor old dead ? His spade, it 
Is only making — 
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FROM THE GERMAN 


(Tremble and weep not 1 WTiat do you crave ?) 
Where yonder grasses twine, 

A pleasant bed. my maid, that 
Children call a grave. 

In the cold moonshine. 

Is that the wind ? Xo, no ; 

Only two devils, that blow 
Through the murderer’s nbs to and fro. 
In the ghosts’ moonshine. 

lit 

What dost thou strain above her 
Lovely throat’s whiteness ? 

A silken chain, to cover 
Her bosom’s brightness ' 

(Tremble and weep not ; what do you fear ’) 

— ^My blood is spilt like wine. 

Thou hast strangled and slam me, lover. 
Thou hast stabbed me, dear. 

In the ghosts’ moonshine. 

Is that the wind ? No, no ; 

Only her goblin doth blow 
’Through the murderer’s ribs to and fro. 

In its own moonshine. 


FROM THE GERALVN 

I 

* Come with me, thou gentle maid. 

The stars are strong, and make a shade 
Of yew across your mother’s tomb ; 
Leave your chamber’s vine-leaved gloom. 
Leave your harp-strings, loved one, 

’Tis our hour’ ; the robber said 
‘ Yonder comes the goblins’ snn. 
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For. when men are still in bed. 

Day begins with the old dead. 

Leave your flowers so dewed with weeping. 
And our feverish baby sleeping ; 

Comet to me. thou gentle maid, 

'Tis our hour The robber said. 

II 

To the wood, whose shade is night. 

Went they in the owls' moonlight. 

.■\s they passed, the common \nld 
Like a murderous jester smiled. 

Dimpled twuce ivith nettly graves. 

You may mark her garment white, 

111 the night-wind how it waves : 

The night-wiud to the churchyard flew, 

.\iid wluspered underneath the yew ; 

‘ Jlother churchyard, in my breath. 

I’ve a lady's sigh of death 
— ‘ Sleep thou there, thou robber’s «ife 
Said he, clasping his wet knife. 


THE PH.^NTOMAVOOER 

I 

-A GHOST, that loved a lady fair. 

Ever in the starry air 

Of midnight at her pillow stood ; 
And. with a sweetness skies above 
The luring words of human love. 

Her soul the phantom wooed. 

Sweet and sweet is their poisoned note. 
The little snakes of silver throat. 

In mossy skulls that nest and lie. 

Ever singing ‘ die. oh ! die ’. 
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DIRGE 


II 

Young soul put off your flesh, and come 
With me into the quiet tomb, 

Our bed is lovely, dark, and sweet j 
The earth ^vlll swing us. as she goes, 
Beneath our coverlid of snows. 

And the warm leaden sheet. 

Dear and dear is their poisoned note. 
The little snakes of silver throat. 

In mossy skulls that nest and lie. 

Ever singing ‘ die, oh ! die 


A DIRGE 

WRITTEN FOR A DRAMA 

To-d.ay is a thought, a fear is to-morrow. 

And yesterday is our sin and our sorrow ; 

And life is a death, 

WTiere the body's the tomb. 

And the pale sweet breath 

Is buried alive in its hideous gloom 
Then waste no tear. 

For we are the dead ; the living are here. 

In the stealing earth, and the heavj’ bier. 

Death lives but an instant and is but a sigh. 

And his son is unnamed immortality. 

Whose being is thine. Dear ghost, so to die 
Is to live — and life is a worthless he. 

Then we weep for ourselves, and wish thee good-bye. 
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ANOTHER DIRGE 

FOR A YOUNG MAIDEN 

Hushed be sighing, near the string, 

O'er whose tremors deep we sing 
The youngest Death, who hath no fears. 
Blood, nor pang, nor any tears 
Hushed be sighing i 
Fair and young as Venus’ child. 

Only paler, and most mild ; 

End of all that’s dear and young. 

Thee we mean, soft Drop of roses ; 

Hush of birds that sweetest sung, 

That beginn’st when music closes ; 

The maiden’s Dying ' 


BRIDAL SERENADE 

Maiden, thou sittest alone above, 

Crowned with flowers, and like a sprite 
Starrily clothed in a garment white ; 

Thou art the only maiden I love. 

And a soul of fondness to thee I bring. 
Thy glorious beauty homagmg. 

But ah I thou wearest a golden ring. 

Maiden, thou’st broken no vow to me, 

But undone me alone with gentleness. 
Wasting upon me glances that bless ; 

And kneiv’st that I never was born for thee. 
No hope, no ]oy ; yet never more 
Jly heart shall murmur ; now 'tis o’er. 

I’ll bless thee dying at thy door. 

z 
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DIRGE 


DIRGE 

To her couch of evening rest 
’Neath the sun’s divinest west. 

Bear we. in the silent car. 

This consumed incense star. 

This dear maid whose life is shed, 

And whose sweets are sweetly dead. 

DIRGE AND HYiNIENEAL 

SUPPOSED TO BE SUNG AS THE FUNERAL AND WEDDING 
PROCESSIONS CROSS EACH OTHER AT THE CHURCH- 
DOOR 


Dirge 

Woe ! woe ! this is death’s hour 
Of spring ; behold his flow er I 
Fair babe of life, to whom 
Death, and the dreamy tomb. 
Was nothing yesterday. 

And now is all ! 

The maiden, from her play 
Beside her lover gay. 

The churchyard voices call, 
TolUng so, slow. 

Woe * woe I 

Hymeneal 

Joy ! joy ' It IS love's day ; 

Strew tne \oung conqueror’s way 
With suntmer’s glories young. 

O’er which \the birds have sung. 
Bright weeds from fairy rings ; 
Here, there, away 1 
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Joy, joy. the tree-bird sings. 

Joy. joy, a hundred springs’ 

Melodies ever say, 
ilaiden and boy, 

Joy 1 joy 1 

Dirge 

She cut the roses down. 

And wreathed her bridal crown. 

Death, playful, called her ' blossom 
And tore her from life's bosom. 

Kair maiden, or fair ghost — 

Which IS tliy name i’ — 

Come to the spectral host J 
They pity thee the most, 

-•Vnd, to tlie cold world’s shame. 

Soft cry they, low. 

Woe I woe I 

DI.-AL-THOUGHTS 

I 

I THINK of thee at daybreak still. 

And then thou art my plajanate small. 
Beside our straw-roofed village rill 
Gathering cowslips tall. 

And chasing oft tlie butterfly. 

Which flutters past like treacherous life. 
You smile at me and at you I, 

A husband boy and baby wafe. 

II 

I think of thee at noon again. 

And thy meridian beauty high 
Falls on my bosom, like young rain 
Out of a summer sky : 


* “ Culled her blossom,” — Gosse. 
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DREAM-PEDLARY 

And I reflect it in the tear, 

Wliicli ’neath tliy picture drops forlorn. 
And tlien my love is bright and clear, 
And manlier than it was at morn. 

in 

I think of thee by evening’s star, 

And softly melancholy', slow. 

An eye doth glisten from afar, 

- All full of lovely woe. 

The air then sighingly doth part. 

And, or from Death the cold, or Love, 

I hear the passing of a dart. 

But hope; once more, and look above. 

IV 

I think of thee at black midnight. 

And woe and agony it is 
To see thy cheek so deadly white. 

To hear thy grave- worm hiss. 

But looking on thy lips is cheer, 

They closed in love, pronouncing love ; 
And then I tremble, not for fear, 

But in thy breath from heaven above. 


DREAM-PEDLARY 

I 

If there were dreams to sell. 

What would you buy ? 

Some cost a passing bell ; 

Some a light sigh. 

That shakes^ from Life’s fresh crown 
Only' a rose-leaf down. 
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If thoru were dreams to sell, 
^^cr^y and sad to tell. 

And the crier rung the bell, 

Wiat would yon buy ? 

It 

A cottage lone and still. 

With bowers nigh. 

Shadowy, my woes to still, 

I'ntil I <lic 

Snell pi-arl from Life’s fresh crown 
l ain ■'.ould I shake mo doim. 
Were dreams to have at will. 

This would best heal my ill. 

This would I buy. 

tit 

But there were dreams to sell 
III didst thou buy ; 

Life is a dream, they tell. 

Waking, to die. 

Dreaming a dream to prize. 

Is wishing ghosts to rise ; 

And, if I had the spell 
To call the burietl well. 

Which one would I ? 

IV 

If there are ghosts to raise. 

What shall I call. 

Out of hell's murky haze. 

Heaven’s blue pall ? 

Raise my loved long-lost boy 
To lead me to his joy. 

There are no ghosts to raise j 
Out of death lead no ways ; 

Vain 13 the call. 
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BALLAD OF HUMAN LIFE 


V 

Know’st thou not ghosts to sue ? 

No love thou hast. 

Else lie, as I will do. 

And breathe thy last. 

So out of Life’s fresh crown 
Fall like a rose-leaf down. 

Thus are the ghosts to woo ; 

Thus' are all dreams made true. 

Ever to last ! 

B-ALLAD OF HUMAN LIFE 

I 

When we were ^1 and boy together. 

We tossed about the flowers 
And wreathed the blushing hours 
Into a posy green and sweet. 

I sought the youngest, best. 

And never was at rest 
Till I had laid them at thy fairy feet. 

But the days of childhood they were fleet. 

And the blooming sweet -bnar breathed weather, 
i\Tien we were boy and girl together. 

II 

Then vre were lad and lass together. 

And sought the kiss of night 
Before we felt aright. 

Sitting and singing soft and sweet. 

The dearest thought of heart 
With thee ’twas joy to part, 

And the greater half was thine, as meet. 

Still my eyelid's dewy, my veins they beat 
At the starry suramerAevening weather. 

When we were lad and lass together. 
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III 

And we are man and wife together, 

Altliougli th}' breast, once bold 
With song, be closed and cold 
Beneath flowers’ roots .and birds’ light feet. 

Yet sit I bv thv tomb. 

.-Viid dissipate tlie gloom 
With songs of loving faith ind sorrow sweet. 

And fate and darkling gra'-' kind ilreams do cheat. 
That whfli' lair life \oung hope, dcsp.air and death are. 
We re bov and girl, and lass and lad, and man and 
wife togetlier. 


SONG, ON THE WATER 

I 

Wild inth passion, sorrow-bcladen. 

Bend the thought of thy stormy soul 
On its home, on its heaven, the loved maiden J 
And peace shall come at her eyes’ control. 
Even so night’s starry rest possesses 

With its gentle spirit these tamed waters. 

And bids the wave, wath weedy tresses 
Embower the ocean’s pavement stilly 
ItTiere the sea-girls he, the mermaid-daughters. 
Whose eyes, not bom to weep. 

More palely-lidded sleep. 

Than in our fields the lily ; 

And sighmg in their rest 

More sweet than is its breath ; 

And quiet as its death 
Upon a lady’s breast. 
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LO VE-IN-IDLENESS 


II 

Heart high-beating, triumph-bewreathed, 
Search the record of loves gone by. 

And borrow the blessings by them bequeathed 
To deal from out of thy victory's sky. 

Even so, throughout the midnight deep. 

The silent moon doth seek the bosoms 
Of those dear mermaid-girls asleep. 

To feed its dying rays anew. 

Like to the bee on earthly blossoms. 

Upon their silvery whiteness. 

And on the rainbow brightness 
Of their eyelashes’ dew. 

And kisseth their limbs o’er : 

Her lips where they do quafi 
Strike starry tremors off. 

As from the waves our oar. 


LOVE-IN-IDLENESS 

r 

* Shall I be your first love. lady, shall I be your first ? 

Oh ! then I’ll fall before you, down on my velvet knee. 

And deeply bend my rosy head and press it upon thee. 

And swear that there is nothing more, for which my 
heart doth thirst. 

But a downy kiss, and pink. 

Between your lips’ soft chink.’ 

II 

‘ Yes, you shall be my first love, boy, and you shall 
be my first. 

And I will raise you up agam unto my bosom’s fold ; 

And, when you kisses many one on lip and cheek 
have told. 
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I’ll let you loose upon the grass, to leave me if you durst ; 
And so we’ll toy away 
The night besides the day 

Ill 

‘ But let me be your second love, but let me be your 
second. 

For then I’ll tap so gently, dear, upon your window 
pane. 

And creep between the curtains in, where never man 
has lain. 

And never leave thy gentle side till the morning star 
hath beckoned, 

Held in the sUkeu lace 
Of thy young arms’ embrace ’. 

IV 

‘ Well thou shalt be my second love, yes, gentle boy, 
my second, 

And I will wait at eve for thee all lonely in my bower. 

And jaeld unto thy kisses, like a bud to April’s 
shower. 

From moonset till the tower-clock the hour of dawn 
hath reckoned. 

And lock thee ivith my arms 
All silent up iu charms ’. 

V 

' No, I svill be thy third love, lady, aye I will be the 
third. 

And break upon thee, bathing, m woody place alone. 

And catch thee to my saddle and ride o’er stream 
and stone. 

And press thee well, and kiss thee well, and never 
speak a word, 

’Till-thou hast yielded up 
The first taste of love’s cup ’. 
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THE REASOH WHY 


VI 

‘ Thea thou shalt not be my first love, boy, nor my 
second, nor my third ; 

If thou’rt the first. I’ll laugh at thee and pierce thy 
flesh with thorns ; , 

If the second, from my chamber pelt with jeering 
laugh and scorns ; 

And if thou darest be the third, I’U draw my dirk un- 
heard 

And cut thy heart in two. 

And then die. weeping you 


THE REASON WHY 

I 

I LOVE thee and I love thee not, 

I love thee, yet I’d rather not, 

AU of thee, yet I know not what. 

A flowery eye as tender, 

A swan-like neck as slender. 

And on it a brown little spot 
For tears to fall afraid on. 

And kisses to be paid on. 

Have other maidens too 

Then why love I, love, none but you ? 

If I could find the reason why. 

Methinks my love would quickly die. 

II 

Aye, knew I how to hate thee, maid, 

I’d hate thee for I knew not what. 
Excepting that I’d rather not 
Be thy friend or foeman ; 

For thou’rt the only woman. 

On whom to think my heart’s afraid ; 
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For, if I ^vonld abhor thee. 

The more must I long for thee. 

What otliers force me to, 

I turn me from ; why not from you ? 

If I could find the reason why, 

Methinks my love would quickly die. 

Ill 

Yet should’st thou cease my heart to move 
To longings, that I’d rather not. 

And tried I hate, I know not what 
jMy heart would do for mourning ; 

Love I — It bursts, love scorning. 

O loveliest hate, most hateful love, 

This combat and endeavour 
Is what enslaves me ever. 

I’ll neither of the two. 

Or hate or love the love of you. 

And now I've found the reason why, 

I know ray love can never die. 

THE TWO ARCHERS 

I 

At break of bright May morning, 

Mdien, triumphing o’er dark. 

The sun’s inspired lark. 

All sprites and spectres scorning, 

.\nd laughing at all creatures’ joj-s 
Who could not hang, and dive, and poise 
In their own web and flood of noise. 
Dropped, out of his heart’s treasure. 

The sunbeam’s path along. 

Sparks and dews of song. 

As if there were no pleasure 
But to rise and sing and fly. 

Winged and all soul, into the sky: 



THE TWO ARCHERS 


It 

At break of this May morning, 

A maiden young and coy 
Saw a wild archer boy 
Flying around and scorning. 

Birdlike, a -ivithered bowman’s arts. 

Who aimed, as he, at roses' hearts. 

Each cried ' Come buy my darts. 

They are ivith magic laden 
To deify the blood ; 

An angel in the bud. 

Half-closed, is a maiden. 

Till, opened by such wound, she fly. 
Winged and all soul mto the sky’. 

III 

‘ You archers of May morning ’, 

Said she, ‘ if I must choose. 

Such joy is to peruse. 

In the star-light adorning. 

The urchin’s eye, that my desire 

Is for his darts, whose breath fans higher 

The smitten roses like a fire ’. 

So Love, — 'Bvas he — shot smiling 
His shaft, then flew away ; 

Alas ! that morn of May ! 

Love fled, there’s no beguiling 
Repentance, but by hopes to fly. 
Winged and all soul, into the skJ^ 

IV 

So one December morning, 

Wrhen the bold lark no more 
Rebuked the ghosts so sore, 

WTien dews were not adorning 

Ought but that maiden’s cheek, where tvide 
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The blushes spread their leaves, to hide 
The broken heart which such supplied ; 
She sought the pair of May-day, 

And to the old one saith, - 
* Let thy dart, stedfast Death, 

Cure a forsaken lady ; 

Its point is but for those who’d fly. 
Winged and all soul, into the skj' 

THE RUNAWAY 

I 

Has no one seen my heart of you ? 

My heart has run away ; 

And, if you catch him, ladies, do 
Return liim me, I pray. 

On earth he is no more, I hear, 

Upon the land or sea ; 

For the women found the rogue so queer. 
They sent him back to me. 

In heaven there is no purchaser 
For such strange ends and odds. 

Says a Jew, vho goes to Jupiter 
To buy and sell old gods. 

So there's but one more place to search. 
That's not genteel to tell, 

MTiere demonesses go to church : 

So Christians fair, farewell. 

SONG ON THE WATER 

I 

As mad sexton’s bell, tolhng 
For earth's loveliest daughter 
Night’s dumbness breaks rollmg 
Ghostily : 

So our boat breaks the water 
Witchingly. 
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ALPINE SPIRITS SONG 


II 

As her look the dream troubles 
Of her tearful-eyed lover, 

So our sails in the bubbles 
Ghostily 

Are mirrored, and hover 
Moonily. 


ALPINE SPIRIT’S SONG 
r 

O’er the snow, through the air, to the mountain. 
With the antelope, ivith the eagle, ho ' 

With a bound, wth a leather}’ row. 

To the side of the icy fountain, 

Where the gentians blue-belled blow. 

Where the storm-sprite, the ramdrops counting, 
Cowers under the bright rainbow. 

Like a burst of midnight fire, 

Singing shoots my fleet desire. 

Winged vith the -wing of love. 

Earth below and stars above. 

n 

Let me rest on the snow, never pressed 
But by chamois light and by eagle fleet, 

WTiere the hearts of the antelope beat 
'Neath the light of the moony cresset. 

Where the wild cloud rests his feet. 

And the scented airs caress it 
From the alpine orchis sweet : 

And about the Sandalp lone 
Voices airy breathe a tone, 

Charming, with ' the sense of love. 

Earth below and\stars above. 
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Through the night, like a dragon from Pilate 
Out of murky cave, let us cloudy sail 
Over lake, over bower>' vale. 

As a chime of bells, at twilight 
In the do^my evening gale. 

Passes swimming tremulously light ; 

Till we reach yon rocky pale 
Of the mountain crowning all. 

Slumber there by waterfall, 

Lonel}' hke a spectre’s love, 

Earth beneath, and stars above. 


SONG 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF WALTHER VON DER 
VOGELWEIDE 

I 

Under the lime-tree, on the daisied ground, 

Two that I know of made their bed ; 

There 3*ou may see, heaped and scattered round. 
Grass and blossoms, broken and shed. 

All in a thicket down in the dale ; 

Tandaradei — 

Sweetlj’’ sang the nightingale. 

II 

Ere L set foot in the meadow, already 
Some one was waiting for somebody ; 

There was a meeting — O graaous Lady ! 

There is no pleasure again for me. 

Thousands of kisses there he took — 

Tandaradei — 

See my lips, how red thej" look ! 
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III 

Leaf and blossom he had pulled and piled 
For a couch, a green one, soft and high ; 

And many a one hath gazed and smiled. 

Passing the bower and pressed grass by ; 

And the roses crushed hath seen — 

Tandaradei — 

Where I laid my head between. 

IV 

In this love passage, if any one had been there. 

How sad and shamed should I be ! 

But what were we a-doing alone among the green there, 
No soul shall ever know except my love and me. 
And the little nightingale. — 

Tandaradei — 

She, I think, ivill teU no tale. 


SONG OF THE STYGLAN NAIADES 

Proserpixe may pull her flowers, 

Wet with dew or wet with tears 
Red with anger, pale wath fears, 

Is it any fault of ours. 

If Pluto be an amorous king. 

And comes home nightly, laden. 
Underneath his broad bat-inng, 

With a gentle, mortal maiden ’ 

Is it'sp. Wind, is it so ' 

AU that you and I do know 
Is,'that^e say fly and fix 
'ilongsttiAe reeds and flowers of Styx, 

Where the FiUries made their hay 
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For a bed of tiger cubs, 

A great fly of Beelzebub’s, 

The bee of hearts, which mortals name 
Cupid, Love, and Fie for shame. 

n 

Proserpine may weep in rage. 

But, ere I and you have done 
Kissmg, bathmg m the sun, 

ViTiat I have in yonder cage. 

Bird or serpent wild or tame. 

She shall guess and ask m vam ; 

But, if Pluto does’t again. 

It shall sing out loud his shame. 

Wha.t hast caught then .’ What hast caught ? 
Ivothing but a poet’s thought, 

^^’hich so light did fall and fix 
'ilongst the reeds and flowers of Styx, 
Yesterday, 

'^^■here the Furies made their hay 
For a bed of tiger cubs, 
great fly of Beelzebub's, 

The bee of hearts, which mortals name 
Cupid, Love, and Fie for shame. 

THE LILY OF THE VALLEY 
Where the hare-bells are ringing 
Their peal of sunny flowers. 

And a bird of merry soul 
■ Sings away the birthday hours 
Of the valley-lily low. 

Opening, deualy and slow. 

Petals, dear to young and fair 
For the prophecy they bear 
Of the coming roses — 

The free bold bird of merry soul 
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Amidst his leaves cannot control 
His triumphant love of spring. 

Thou bird of joyous soul. 

Why can’st thou not control 
Thy triumphant love of spring ? 

I know that thou dost rally 
Thy spirit proud to sing, 

Because to-day is born 
The lily of the valley. 

Oh ! rather should’st thou mourn ; 
For that flower so meek and low. 
Born with its own death-bell. 
Only cometh to foretell 
Uupitying winter’s doom, 

Who in scorn doth lay it low 
In the tomb. 

Vain is aU its prayer. 

It may flatter, as it will. 

The ungentle hours 
With its ring of toying flowers f 
TJjirelenting they must loll 
With their scornful breath. 

For the very petals fair, 

Which the destined flower uncloses 
In its innocence. 

To plead for its defence. 

By the prophecy they bear 
Of the coming roses, 

Sign the warrant for its death. 


A LAMENT 

In the twilight, silent smiled 
All alone the daisy’s eyelid. 

Fringed with pink-tipped petals piled. 
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— In the morning ’twas no more ; 

In its place a gout of gore. 

Break of day was break of heart. 

, Since, dear maiden, dead thou art. 

DIRGE 

Let dew the dowers nil ; 

No need of fell despair. 

Though to the grave you bear 
One still of soul — -Init now too still, 

One l.ur — but now too hur. 

For luneath tour leet. the mound. 

And the waves, that play around, 

Have moaning in their grassy, and their watery, smiles ; 
.\nd. witli a tiiousand sunny wiles. 

Each says, as ho reproves. 

Death’s arrow oft is Love’s. 


EPITAPH 

The form » uuinitv, the heart's best grace. 

Where .are they - Have tliet their immortal throne 
Upon thy maiden's thought and peerless face. 

Thou cold-eyed reader ? Yet, beneath this stone 
Dust lies, weeds grow and this is the renuain 
Of one best union of that deatldess twain. 



POETIC FRAGMENTS 



THE TREE OF LIFE 


There is a mighty, magic tree, 

That lioI<!s the round earth and the sea 
In Its branches like a net ; 

Its immortal trunk is set 
Broader than the. tide of night 
With its star-tipped biUows bright : 
Human thought doth on it grow. 

Like the barren mistletoe 
On an old oak’s forehead-skm 
Ever while the planets spin 
Their blue existence, that great plant 
Shall nor buJ n ■»r blossom want ; 
Summer, winter, night and day, 

It must still its har\'est pay , 

Ever wliile the night grows up 
Along the wall of the wide sky, 

And the thunder-bee sweeps by> 

On its brown, wet u^ng, to dry 
Every da3'’-star’s crystal cup 
Of its yellow summer : still 
At the foot of heaven's hill. 

With fruit and blossom flush and rife. 
Stays that tree of Human Life. 

Let us mark yon newest bloom 
Heaving tlirough the leafy gloom ; 

Now a pinkish bud it grows 
Scentless, bloomless ; slow unclose 
Its outer pages to the sun, 

375 
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Opened, but not yet begun. 

Its first leaf is infancy, 

Pencilled pale and tenderly. 

Smooth its cheek and mild its eye : 

Now it swells, and curls its head — 

Little infancy is shed. 

Broader childhood is the next — 

* * * ♦ # * 

THE NEW-BORN STAR 

The world is born to-day ! 

What is the world ? Behold the wonder 
With a mighty thunder, 

’Round the sun, it rolls this way ; 

And its shadow falls afar 
Over many a star. 

And the interstellar vale. 

Through which some aged, patient globe 
(Whose gaunt sides no summers robe). 

Like a prisoner through his grate. 
Shivering in despair doth wait 
For sunbeams broken, old, and pale. 

Bounding, like its own fleet deer 
Down a hill, behold the sphere ! 

Now a mountain, tall and wide. 

Hanging weighty on its side 
Pulls it down impetuously ; 

Yet the little butterfly, 

^Vhom the daisy’s dew doth glut, 

Wi^ his wings’ small pages shut, 

Wa? not stirred. 

Now foi,^ts fall, like clouds that gather 
O’er the pj^’s unruffled weather : 

\ 
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Burst grc.it rocks, with Uiuniier, out : 

I-.ikes, their plunged feet about, 

Bound, and smooth, and heaving ever. 

An unawakeucd serpent-river 
Coiled anil sleeping. 

Stiver changes now are creeping 
■Round the descending summit of the ball . 

Piistures break, and stcdf.ast land 
Sinks, melting mightv ocean ls at hand 
Sp.ace for eternal Mates ! Be strong .and wade, 
Thou neiv 1 urn -tar ' Kellecting all the sky, 
\n>l it_s li.iit sun the isKand-starred tide 
Snells billowing by. 

.Vt last the dreadful se.a is curled 
Behind the nations. Mark ye now 
The death-intending wrinkles of Ins brow ? 
He is the murderous Judas of the world ;• 

« • • • • 
tVh.at valley green with stream and tree. 
The fairest sweetest place, 

* « « « # 


TIIREXODY 

No sunny ray, no silver night. 

Here cruelly ahght I 

Glare of noontide, star of e’en, 
Otlierwiiero descend 1 
No violet-eyed green. 

With its daisies’ yellow end. 

The dewy debt receive of any eye ! 

It IS a grave : and she doth lie 
’Neath roses’ root. 

•And the fawn’s mossy foot. 
Under the skylark’s grassy floor. 
Whoso graceful life held every day — 
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As lilies, dew — as dews, the starry ray — 
More music, grace, delight than they. 
When stars are few let light be here. 

Of the softest, through the boughs 
Berry-laden, sad and few : 

And the wings of one small bird, 

His form unseen, his voice unheard — 

« « * « 


LINES 

WRITTEN AT geneva ; JULY, 1824 

The hour is starry, and the airs that stray. 

Sad wanderers from their golden home of day 
On night’s black mountain, melt and fade away 
• In sorrow that is music. Some there be 
Make them blue pillows on Geneva’s sea. 

And sleep upon their best-loved planet’s shade ; 
And every herb is sleeping in the glade ; 

They have drunk sunshine and the linnet’s song. 
Till every leaf’s soft sleep is dark and strong 
Or was there ever sound, or can what was 
Now' be so dead ? Although no flowers or grass 
Grow from the corpse of a deceased sound. 
Somewhat, methinks, should mark the air around 
Its dying place and tomb, 

A gentle music, or a pale perfume : 

For hath it not a body and a spirit, 

A noise and meaning ? and. when one doth hear it 
Twice bom. twice dymg, doubly found and lost. 
That second self, that echo, is its ghost. 

But even the dead are all asleep this time. 

And not a grave shakes with the dreams of crime : 
The earth is full of chambers for the dead. 

And every soul is quiet in liis bed ; 
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Some who have seen their bodies moulder a\vay. 
Antediluvian minds, most happy they, 

'W'ho have no body but the beauteous air. 

No body but their minds. Some uTetches are 
Now lying ivith the last and only bone 
Of their old selves, and that one worm alone 
That ate their heart : some, buried just, behold 
The weary flesh, like an used mansion, sold 
Unto a stranger, and see enter it 
The earthquake winds and waters of the pit. 

Or children’s spirits in its holes to play. 

^ * 


STANZAS 

FRO.M THE IVORY GATE 
The mighty tliought of an old world 
Fans, like a dragon's wmg unfurled. 

The surface of my yearnings deep ; 

.\nd solemn sta lows then awake. 

Like the lish-lizard in the lake. 

Troubling a planet’s morning sleep. 

My waking is a Titan's dream, 

WTiere a strange sun, long set, doth beam 
Through Montezuma’s cjqiress bough : 
Through the fern wilderness forlorn 
Glisten the giant harts’ great horn. 

And serpents vast Avith helmed brow. 

The measureless from caverns rise 
With steps of earthquake, thunderous cries. 
And graze upon the lofty wood ; 

The palmy grove, through which doth gleam 
Such antediluvian ocean’s stream. 

Haunts shadoivy my domestic mood. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN SWITZERLAND 

What silence drear in England’s oaky forest, 

Erst merry with the redbreast’s ballad song 
Or rustic roundelay ! No hoof-prmt on the sward. 
Where sometime danced Spenser’s equestrian verse 
Its mazy measure ! Now by pathless brook 
Gazeth alone the broken-hearted stag, 

And sees no tear faU in from pitiful eye 
Like kindest Shakespeare’s. We. who marked how fell 
Young Adonais, sick of vain endeavour 
Larklike to live on high in tower of song ; 

And looked stUl deeper thro’ each other’s eyes 
At every flash of Shelley’s dazzling spint, 

Quivering like dagger on the breast of mght. 

That seemed some hidden natural light reflected 
Upon time’s scythe, a moment and away ; 

We, who have seen Jlount Rydal’s snoww head 
Bound round with courtly jingles ; list so long 
Like old Orion for the break of morn. 

Like Homer blind for sound of youthful harp ; 

And, if a wandering music swells the gale, 

’Tis some poor, sohtary herrtstnng burst 
Well, Britam ; let the rierv Frenchman boast 
That at the bidding of the charmer moves 
Their nation’s heart, as ocean 'neath the moon 
Silvered and soothed. Be proud of Manchester, 
Pestiferous. Liverpool, Ocean--A.vernus, 

Where bullying blasphemy, like a slimy he. 

Creeps to the highest church’s pinnacle. 

And glistening infects the light of heaven. 

O flattering likeness on a copper com ' 

Sit still upon your slave-raised cotton ball. 

With upright toasting fork and toothless cat : 

The country clown stUl holds her for a lion. 

The voice, the voice 1 when the affrighted herds 
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Dash heedless to the edge of craggj- abysses. 

And the amazed circle of scared eagles 
Spire to the clouds, amid the gletschcr clash 
\^en avalanches fall, nation-alarums — 

But clearer, though not loud, a voice is heard 
Of proclamation or of warning stem. 

Yet. if I tread out of the Alpine shade, 

And once more weave the web of thoughtful verse, 
Slay no vamglonous motive break my «ilence. 

Since I have sate unheard so long, in hope 
That mightier ami better might assaj' 

The potent spell to break, which has fair Truth 
Banished so drear a while from mouths of song. 
Though genius, bearing out of other worlds 
New freights of thought from fresh-discovered mines, 
Be but reciprocated love of Truth ; 

Witness kind Shakespeare, our recording angel, 
Newton, whose thought rebuilt the universe, 

And Galileo, broken-hearted seer, 

^Vho, like a moon attracted naturally. 

Kept circling round the central sun of Trutli. 

Not in the popular playhouse, or full throng 
Of opera-gazers longing for deceit , 

Not on the velvet day-bed, novel-strewn. 

Or in the interval of pot and pipe ; 

Not betiveen sermon and the scandalous paper. 

May verse hire this ere hope an eye to feed on’t. 

But if there be, who, having laid the loved 
tVhere they may drop a tear in roses’ cups. 

With half their hearts inhabit other worlds ; 

If there be any — ah I were there but few — 

Who M-atcliing the slow lighting up of stars. 

Lonely at eve, like seamen sailing near 
Some island-city where their dearest dwell. 

Cannot but guess in sweet imagimng — 

Alas ! too sweet, doubtful, and melancholy — 

MTiich light is ghttering from their loved one’s home : 
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Such may perchance, with favourable mind. 

Follow my thought along its mountainous path. 

Now then to Caucasus, the cavernous. — 
***»»* 

DOOMSDAY 

If I can raise one ghost, wny I will raise 
And call up doomsday from behind the east. 

Awake then, ghostly doomsday ! 

Throw up your monuments, ye buried men 
That he in ruined cities of the wastes ! 

Ye battle fields, and woody mountain sides. 

Ye lakes and oceans, and ye lava floods 

That have o’erwhehned great cities, now roll back ! 

And let the sceptred break their pjTamids, 

An earthquake of the buried shake the domes 
Of arched cathedrals, and o’ertum the forests. 

Until the grassy mounds and sculptured floors. 

The monumental statues, hollow rocks, 

The paved chruch3mrd, and the flowery mead. 

And ocean’s billowy sarcophagi. 

Pass from the bosoms of the rising people 
Like clouds ! Enough of stars and suns immortal 
Have risen m heaven to-day, m earth and sea 
Riseth mankind. .A.nd first, yawn deep and wade. 

Ye marble palace-floors. 

And let the uncoffined bones, which ye conceal, 
.\scend, and dig then purple murderers up. 

Out of their crowned death. Ye catacombs 
Open your gates, and overwhelm the sands 
With an eruption of the naked milhons. 

Out of old centuries ! The buried navies 
Shall hear the call, and shoot up from the sea 
Whose wrecks shall knock against the hollow mountains 
And wake the swallowed cities in their hearts. 
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Forgotten armies rattle with tlieir spears 
Against the rocky ^^alIs of tlieir sepulchres : 

An earthquake of the buried shakes the pillars 
Of the thick-sou-n cathedrals ; guiltj- forests. 

Where bloody spades have dug ’mid nightly storms ; 
The muddy drowning-places of the babes ; 

The pyramids, and bony hiding-places, 

« lit « « * 

‘ Thou rainbow 011 the teartul lash of doomsday’s 
morning star 

Rise quick, and let me gare into that planet deep and 
far. 

As mto a loved eye ; 

Or I must, like the fiery child of the Vesuvian womb. 
Burst with my dickering ghost abroad, before the sun 
of doom 

Rolls up the spectre sky ’. 

A lowly mound, at stormy night, sent up this ardent 
prayer 

Out of a murderer’s grave, a traitor’s nettly bed. 
And the deeds of him, more dread than Cam, whose 
wickedness lay there, 

-■Ul mankind hath heard or read. 

‘ O doomsday, doomsday come 1 thou creative morn 
Of graves in earth, and under sea, all teeming at the 
horn 

Of angels fair and dread. 

As thou the ghosts shalt weaken, so I. the ghost, wake 
thee : 

For thy rising sun and I shall rise together from the sea. 
The eldest of the dead’. 

So crying, o’er the billowy mam, an old ghost strode 
To a churchyard on the shore. 
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O’er whose ancient corpse the billowy main of ships 
had ebbed and flowed. 

Four thousand years or more. 

‘ World, \vilt thou yield thy spirits up, and be con- 
vulsed and die ? 

And, as I haunt the billowy main, thy ghost shall haunt 
the sky, 

A pale unheeded star. 

Oh doomsday, doomsday, when wilt thou da-ivn at 
length for me ? ’ 

So having prayed in moonlight weaves, beneath the 
sliipwrecked sea. 

In spectral caverns far. 

On moonlight, o’er the billo^vy main, the old ghost 
stepped. 

And the winds their mockery sung. 

**♦»** 


THREIsTODY 

Far away. 

As we hear 
The song of wild swans winging 

Through the day, 

The thought of him, who is no more, comes ringing 
On my ear. 

Gentle fear 
On the breast 

Of my memory comes breakmg. 

Near and near, 

As night winds’ murmurous music w^aking 
Seas at rest. 1 
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As the blest 
Tearful eye 
Sees the sun, behind the ocean. 

Red i' th’ west. 

Grow pale, and in changing hues and fading motion 
Wane and die : 


So do I 

Wake or dream 

* * * * 
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THE INDUCTION TO THE FIRST FYTTE 

Dank is the air and dusk the sky. 

The snow is falling featherily. 

And, as the light flakes kiss the ground. 

They dance in mazy circles round ; 

Like venturous nestlings in the shower. 

Trying their new-fledged pinions’ power. 

The boughs ice-sheathed shake, bristling out. 
And coral holly berries pout 
In cr3'stal cradles, like the shine 
Of goblets flushed with blood-red inne ' 
t^Tiilst whistling breezes hurry by. 

Snow-clad Dececuhec’s feeble cry. 

And the pale moonlight downward tivirls. 
Riding upon the snow’s cold curls. 

The subtle net of mist is wove. 

And all below, and all above 

Are twinkling through it, the stars beam 

TOth many a flash and fitful gleam. 

Like gold-scaled fishes struggling 
In fli^y purse of fisher’s ring. 

■Within the hall is banquet high. 

Dazzling with torch and ladies’ eye ; 

Rich wine, with steaming wavelets’ swell. 

Is bubbling in its silver well. 
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And from the hearths warm streamlets flow 
Of cheerful heat and flickering glow ; 

With murmur loud the rebel fire 
Is spitting forth its flameful ire. 

Licking with curled fang the bar, 

And reeking in the strife of \var. 

And tvaving through the smoke-dimmed air 
Its blazing banner of red glare : 

Witli spicy uTeaths the goblet’s crowned. 

And jests and laughter sparkle round. 

Such feasts of joy and ease repay 
The toil and dulness of the day. 

And lighten the dull hours of even, 

Like stars that gild the dome of heaven. 

' Now for a tale ', exclaimed the Knight, 

‘ Breathing the love of ladies bright, 

' And virtues high and sorrow deep, 

‘ Till music’s self shall seem to weep 
‘ Call forth that wandering minstrel boy, 

‘ That with his lyre-string loves to toy ’. 

The youth was brought, and low he bowed 
Modestly to the noble crowd. 

‘ Strike ', quoth the Knight, ' some simple tune, 
‘ Like blackbird’s song in leafy June , 

‘ And veil the words you chant aloud 
' Of love, or war, in music’s cloud ’, 

He said. With finger springing light 
To joyous sounds, the songster ivight 
First timed his lyre, then danced alone 
Amid the maz\' paths of song. 
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'Twas on the evening of a summer day. 

The frowning clouds were scudding fast aray ; 

The sk}-, which shone like one broad eye of blue. 
Sprinkled the velvet turf witli scented dew ■ 

The prattling birds now ventured from their nests. — 
Some spread their \nngs where the sweet balm 
was shed. 

Some vainly decked their variegated breasts. 

And some were bustling to their tiny bed. 


II 

There was a flush of gladness in the west, 

The sun was sinking from the realms he blessed ; 
Huge snaky ivreaths of mist were twining round 
In spires, the steaming incense of the ground : 

The iloivrets downward cast their tearful eyes. 

And seemed to sleep, so silently they hung ; 

Save where the harebells waved in zephyr’s sighs ; 
To elfin ears, no doubt, a peal they rung. 


Ill 

The valley was all motionless and still ; 

A sleepy streamlet murmured doivn the hill. 

And on its mossy banks the violet blue. 

The couch of perfume, in dark beauty grew. 

In tlie mid stream there was a little isle. 
Fragrant and cool, with liquid odours wet ; 
Round it the dimpled current seemed to smile ; . 
’Twas like a gem in living silver set. 
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rv' 

TVithm that isle tliere was a llower-crowued mount 
For ever moistened by a sparkling fount ; 

'Twas as though Flora had been sporting there. 

And dropped some jewels from her loosened hair : 
On many a spangled stalk there blushed the rose. 
And in its cup a drop of evening dew 
Looked like a cloud-wept ruby, among those 
The sUken grass its tears of emerald threw. 


V 

There too were lilies, like a lady's cheek 
Moistened with lover’s kisses , there the sleek 
And glittering turf was daisy-chequered o’er, 

A beauteous carpet on the arbour's floor. 

And there they lay, Albert and Emily, 

As fair a pair of buds as e’er were seen. 

The while she listened to his eager sigh. 

And answered, smiling, all his glances keen. 

VI 

Her eyes were but half open, yet out peeped 
Two starry balls, in water>’ radiance steeped, 

Betiveen the fringed hds, stn\mg to hide 
Their softness from the lover at her side : 

And when he dared to look into those bright 
And streaming crystals, with a timid stare. 

He saw a smiling babe swathed in their hght. 

As if the god of love were cradled there. 

ni 

Those eyes were of a beauteous melting blue. 

Like a dark violet bathed in quivering dew ; 

Her mouth seemed formed for sighs and spomve gmle 
And youthful kisses ; and there played a smile 
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About her lips ; like an inconstant moth 

Around a flower, now settling, and now flown 
With every passing breath, as though ’twere loth 
To stay and make the resting-place its ovm. 

viit 

Her bosom too was fair, and calmly heaved 
As her glad ears his feri'ent vows received ; 

And ever and anon a flush %i-as cast 
Across its surface, as his warm sighs passed. 

But, underneath that breast, panted a heart 

In which pure love had fixed his sovereign seat'; 
All ignorant of cold disdain or smart. 

Responsive to her lover’s sighs it beat 

IX 

Her music-winged voice, from her sweet throat. 

Came ■winding to the ear. hke a small boat 
Of sounds melodious buoyed upon a lake 
Of floM-ing harmony ; and, when she spake, 

Echo scarce sighed agam. or breathed a sound 
As soft as zephjTs buzzmg in a tree ; 

Or, as in noontide stillness float around 
The honey-smothered murmurs of a bee. 

X 

Adown her fair and glowing cheek there hung 
A cluster of slight auburn curls, that clung 
To her brows tenderly ; a brilliancy 
Fell on them from the sunshine of her eye ; 

.\nd, as she calmly breathed, those ringlets gay 
Danced in her sighs upon her bosom -white ; 

So oft the wanderer in the noon of May 
Sees golden insects glittering in the light. 
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XI 

He was a fair and noble youth ; his face 
Was feminine, and yet a manly grace 
Adorned his features, and imperial thought 
Sate on his lofty brow, whereon were wrought 
The lineaments of wisdom ; but a cloud 
Of love despondent oftentimes would he 
Across his front, and kindle up a proud 
Swift flash of lightning in his lowering eye. 

XII 

Vows panted on his breath, and the soft air 
Grew moist with dewy sighs which floated there ; 
Their eyes were quaffing one another’s beams, 
Fixedly feasting on those amorous streams. 

'Twas on the evening of a summer day, 

A joyous moment in a youthful life. 

When Albert to his heart, as there she lay, 

Clasped that bright Angel upon earth, a wife : 

XIII 

(For they were plighted ; and the sunset ray 
That kissed her lovely bosom, the next day 
Would light them to the changing of their troth. 

So long desired and waited for by both.) 

He read in those deep glances, which the lash 
So beautifully curtained from his sight, 

Her perfect love, and answered with a flash 

Of rapture from his eye, which streamed delight 


Meantime the sun was fading fast away. 

Stealing his glory from the closing day ; 

The breeze low murmured with its downy breath. 
And fanned the songsters into nightly death. 
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The glare of light was mellowed into shade, 

And myriad-eyed night, the queen of thought. 
The silent mandate of old time obeyed. 

And blotted nature’s beauties into nought. 

XV 

Quickly the moon, in virgin lustre dight, 

Amongst tlie brilliant swarm cast forth her light, 
Sailing along the waveless lake of blue. 

Smiling with pallid light, a bright canoe. 

The earth beneatli. the sdent-moving globe. 

The restless sea, the hills, and fertile ground. 
Were all enveloped in a slender robe 

Of splendour, which she nightly weaves around. 

XVI 

Still there tlie lovers were, and her liand lay. 

Wrapped round and round, by his, in gentle play : 

It struggled softly with a feeble power. 

Like a lone bee imprisoned in a flouer. 

That beats agaiu-st the petals pee\ islily ; 

Yet round her wrist still Albert's fingers clung, 
.\nd, as she looked at him half angrily. 

To soothe her, with a muriuuring voice he sung. 

XVII 

But oh ! what thought-dipped pen shall chain in words 
Those sweet endearments, that, like truant birds. 

Fled from their lips, and nestled in their ears, 
Unniltled by sad sobs, unclogged with tears ? 

What voice .shall echo lovers’ gentle jars, 

.\nd fancieil gnefs. and eager siglis, which stole 
.\iry-wint;ed pnsoiiers through mouth’s ivory bars, 
-Vnd w luspers. bubbles of the melting soul ? 
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XVIII 

Those words that wait the odour of the heart. 

Those looks which chain their eyes together ? — Art 
Is all in vain. My young and feeble hand 
Drops from its nerveless grasp the poet’s wand. 

Then let your feelings tell them all in thought ; 

And to th’ jEolian touches of the Ijrre 
Hang the sweet tear, from Love’s deep treasury 
brought. 

And tune the breathings of his cherub choir. 

XIX 

She listened to his love, and wove a wreath 
For her young bard, of plants which grew beneath ; 
She kissed them as she plucked, and tried to shower . 
Upon his ^villing head each lovely flower. 

Her head was pillowed on her waxen arm. 

And to the light she turned her forehead bare, 
And slumber’d lightly. Oh, what impious harm 
Could dare to harass that sweet sleeping fair ! 

XX 

The murmuring brook, and breezes mthout number, 
Liilled with short harmony her peaceful slumber : 

Then Albert looked with joy upon his love, 

And called on her sweet visions from above ■ 

And, ere he turned to sleep, he swept aside 

The long grass from her cheeks, and gently spread 
His mantle, which was warm and fully ivide. 

Upon her bosom and unshielded head. 

XXI 

They slept like infants. Not a breeze passed o’er 
Their cheeks, but downy luUings with it bore : 

Their calm lips moved not, and no throb of pain 
rove fitful streams from every swelling vein 
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To tinge wth blood the fever-parched cheek. 

But the thin moonlight kissed their eyes to rest. 
And, like a mother’s blessing, pure and meek. 

It hovered o’er them in their silent nest. 

XXII 

But in their dreams, which thickly came and sweet. 
They knew not with what sudden sweep a fleet 
Of clustermg clouds, cumbering the stars, were driven. 
And scowled upon theu- slumbers from high heaven ; 
They poured unnumbered, until the sky 

Was blotted every where : there seemed to stare 
At mtervals an hideous bloodshot eye. 

That threatened them ivitli flickering, doubtful 
flare. 


XXIII 

At length the war-cry of the heavens burst out, 

A deep, encreasing murmur ; like the shout 
From darkhng ambush of some savage foes : 

At that loud peal the startled hills arose. 

And growled out discord from their straming throats : 

The clouds again gave forth a dismal roar ; 

Again the mountains caught the deafening notes. 
Like surges lashing on a rocky shore. 

XXIV 

And when those billows of fierce sound had passed. 
Chasing their echo on the midnight blast, 

A sullen silence brooded on the hill. 

And every living thmg was deadly still : 

The air grew stagnant, not a truant breath 
Ruffled the herbage ; every sound was hushed 
On earth and sky, as if the hand of death 

Had. ivith ivild grasp, aU life and motion crushed. 
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Then Emily awoke. She, in her sleep. 

Had seen bright angel faces downward peep 
■Whth radiant kindness, and she seemed to hear 
"UTiispers of comfort mstle in her ear ; 

Her soul was bathed in gladness ; everj’ thought. 
That formed a picture in her clouded eye. 

Fresh joy and pleasure to her feelings brought : 

She woke — and saw the terrors of the sky ! 

XXVI 

Fear choaked her screams ; she flew and rudely took 

Redining Albert by his arm, and shook 

The sleeper with her weak and trembling might, 

That he might know the dangers of the mght. 

She stirred him ; but he 'woke not — Oh ! that sleep, 
’Twould never leave him ; slowly she laid down 
His heavy arm, and then began to weep ; 

He started up, and saw the tempest frown — 

XXVII 

As he was rising quickly from the ground. 

She heard him move, and gladly turned around ; 

He clasped her hand , ’twas trembhng and chill. 

But between his he ivrapped it fondly still. 

She tried to whisper to him all her dread. 

The stifled words fell back into her breast ; 

Then on his arm she softly drooped her head, 

Which to his swelling heart he silent pressed. 

XXVIII 

He murmured comfort in her ear, and chid 
The sorrow which her shivering bosom hid. 

Then gently bore her with uplifted arm 
rom clouds which glared with thunder and with 
harm. 
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Near them an oak in sturdy strength uprose. 

And proudly stretched a bulky trunk of power ; 
Qmck to that spot the harassed lover goes, 

To shield his precious burthen from the shower. 

X.XI.X 

The clouds anew uttU fury ’gan to swell. 

Till from their depths sprung forth an hideous yell. 
Darting along the wind, stunnmg the earth. 

And echoing horribly mth fiendish mirth. 

The parting clouds that hovered in the heaven 
wild cataracts of tempest downward threw. 

The veil of darkness in the midst ivas riven. 

And the swift blast n-ith wings of lightning flew. 


XXX 

Pale Emily said nothing, but she wept. 

And shuddenng mto his bosom crept ; 

There in despair she closed her deafened ear. 

And sought a false security from fear. 

He thought upon the lovely one that laid 
Her helpless beauty' on his trustj- heart. 

And muttered hope to the distracted maid. 

Resolving that in death they ne’er should part. 

.XXXI 

She heard not what he said, but yet she smiled 
Because she heard his tones ; with terror wild. 

Close to his beating bosom still she clung, 

.-Vud nestled in his vest her head, that hung. 

He tried again to speak, again to cheer 

The timid girl ; but his gnef-blighted voice 
Withered upon his tongue ; and freezing fear 
Crept to her heart 'midst the appalling noise. 
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XXXII 

They stood entwined together. With a shock 
The thunder ceased, and, like a parted rock. 

The darkness split asunder : a huge mouth 
Seemed to be yawning wide, with grin uncouth ; — 

It was a deep and roaring grave of fire ' 

She heaVd a sudden crash, she felt him start. 

And thought he gasped a groan ; she drew him 
nigher. 

And fierce with horror pressed against his heart, 
xxxiii 

It throbbed but slowly ; now it seemed to stay 
Its faultering beat — quickly she turned away. 

And hushed her breathing, but she heard no sound, 
She felt no fluttering of his breath around. 

His arms froze stiff about her — when she spoke 
He answered not again ; she tried to shriek. 

And started back ; he fell against the oak, 

And never soothed her, or essayed to speak. 


, XXXIV 

She bent her ear close to him on the ground. 

And strained tvith pain to listen — there’s no sound. 
She whispered, he replied not ; wildly bold. 

She clasped his hand, but it was clammy cold ; 
Nerveless it dropped upon his upward side. 

She pressed with both her arms his silent head ; 
Some fiendish tongue close m her hearing cried. 
With death-hke accent, ‘ 3Iourn for Albert dead ! ’ 


XXXV 

With terror-stricken eyes she looks behind — 
Is’t fiendish laughter that bestrides the wind ? 
And, hark again 1 a wild and fearful knell. 
Another dismal, superhuman yell J 
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She turns ; a sea of faces meet her view — 
Foaming, distorted features far and near. 

Lolling their tongues, that reek with sulphur blue — 
Into her melting eyes with gibes they peer. 

• XXXVI 

She feels her forehead glow, her bosom burn. 

Unhappy lovely one ! and where to turn 
She knows not , for her eyes, before so bright, 
iVre dimmed and dazzled at the ivizard sight. 

She felt her quivering heart with pain grow sick, 

' It withered in her breast and died away ; 

Her throat was clogged and her breath came thick ; 
She tottered doivn and by her lover lay. 


XXXVlI 

Next morn the bridemaids found the hapless pair ; 
She met them first, and with an idiot stare 
Gazed on them, and rushed on ; then gambolledjback. 
To lead them suaftly through the well-Imown track 
They passed along the valley, o’er the hill. 

Alter her beck — but not a word she spoke. 

She brought them to the island, there stood still. 
And pointed ivildly to the scathed oak. 

xxxviit 

Looking that ivay. she burst into a roar 
Of hideous laughter, then they humed o’er. 

And saw amongst the scorched and uptorn grass 
A shapeless, black, and incoherent mass. 

The tree was one huge cinder ; from it broke. 

With suffocating stench and threatenmg flare. 

Up to the sky, a pillar of thick smoke. 

Which wreathed around and clouded all the'air. 
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XXXIX 

While they stood, dumbly wondering at the sight 
Of death and horror, onward came the white 
And woe-worn Emily — witli vacant face 
That loathsome lump she hastened to embrace, 
-•\nd pressed it to her bosom, and then hid 
Her soft cheek under it, and, madly ga3'. 

She called it love, and with quick accent chid 
The lifeless matter for its voiceless play. 

XL 

She cast some fading blossoms on the spot. 

And muttered words which ears received not ; 

Her eyes were fixed upon the empu' air, 

And at some well-known face appeared to stare. 
But recollection struck her, and she threw 
A woeful glance upon the awestruck group. 
And, with a noiseless footstep, onward flew 
Into the woods, with a discordant whoop. 


XLI 

They bore the wreck of Albert to a grave 
O'er which the graceful wallows sadlj' wave. 

And with their dewy tears each evening weep 
Upon the lovely form that hes asleep. 

But she, sad wanderer, amidst the grove 

Built a poor bower, and laid her throbbing head 
Upon the grave, calling upon her love. 

All motionless and ghastly as the dead. 

XLII 

In the bright summer evenings she would he 
Basking in light, and with a melting eye 
U^k for her Albert, welcoming the air. 

Thinking she felt his spirit glowing there ; 
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Then to the light caresses of the wind 

She bared her breast, and pouted lips to kiss 
The downy breeze ; it pleased her mourning mind ; 
So would she wanton in her simple bliss, 

XLIII 

Thus lived she all her summer months anny. 

In useless i\-ailings and fantastic play : 

No noxious thing crawled near her loveliness ; 

The httle birds too pitied her distress, 

And sung to her, and mnocently crept. 

To h'er warm bosom In a narrow way 
A hind benighted, whilst all others slept. 

Saw 'midst the trees her face, and heardfher lay. 

E.MII.y’s PLAIN! 

Oh 1 why art thou gone, love ? 

Oh ! why art thou gone ? 

Thou hast left me alone, love. 

Broken-hearted, alone. 

My heart is grief-frozen. 

My bosom's in pain ; 

Dost thou wish, love, to cure it ? 

Oh come back again. 

Thou swor’st, a fond lover. 

Here ever to stay ; 

Three months are past over. 

Yet stiU thou’rt anuy. 

I’ve pulled thee some flowers, 

I’ve spread thee some heath, 
rU deck thee, return’d, with 
A rosy-red wTeath. 

But ah 1 the wind whispers. 

The murmuring wind, 

■ Tlune .Mbert is dead, and 
Has left thee behind 
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Return for an instant, 
jMine Albert, I pray. 

And lap me in glory 
And bear me away. 

XLIV 

In autumn she grew speechless ; no light shone 
In her dead eye, her memory was gone. 

Some of the peasants fed her, like a tame 
And hungry robin, every day she came 

To the Idnd hand that gave her food ; at ‘last 
She kissed it timidly, and gently smiled ; 

A quivering tear across her paleness passed. 

And she sobbed dumbly, like a voiceless child. 

XiV 

One chill September mommg she was found 
Silently kneeling on her lover’s mound ; 

The passers thought she slept, but when they tried, 
Her lifted hands fell coldly by her side. 

Her eyelids were half closed, her bloodless pair 
Of open lips seemed gratefully to bless, 

As if stem death had heard her simple prayer. 
And kissed her beauty into stonmess. 

XLVI 

They laid her underneath the self-same grass. 

In her dead Albert’s bosom ; they who pass. 

In summer evenings, hear uneartldy sighs. 
Dazzled by glimpses of concealed eyes. 

A thornless rose and Uly mark the grave. 

That grew spontaneous from the buried pair. 
And ever, while in zephyr’s sighs they wave, 

A downy perfume whispers in the air. 



THE INDUCTION 
TO THE SECOND FYTTE 


The minstrel ceased ; the music’s wings 
Swept lingermg tlirough the bounding strings 
With parting kiss his fingers brushed 
The startled l>Te, and all was hushed. 

Again the feasters sang and laughed, 

Again the beaded wine was quaffed. 

The youth retired alone, unseen. 

To wander o'er the fringy green 
Of moonlight meadows, and to gaze 
Upon the water-mirrored rays 
Of stars, that sable midnight croivn. 

Like radiant blessings peeping doivn 
From heaven upon our slumbers. There 
He found the solitary fair 
Agnes, m pensive mood reclined. 

Feasting ivith dreams her thoughtful mind ; 
Light from her eyelids seemed to soar. 

Her beauteous cheeks lay clustered o’er 
With curling tufts of amber thread. 

That twined around her pillowed head. 

Like some plump peach, in sweetness ripe. 
Spangled ivith many a dewy stripe. 

Courted and kissed by every breeze. 

Just severed from the parent trees. 

That sleeps transparent grapes among. 

On waving tendrils thickly strung. 

At his approach she rose awhile. 

And becked him onward with a smile, 
In^wluch her soul looked forth. ‘ Once more 
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She cried, ‘ a tale of fairy lore : 

Sing, minstrel boy, of them who stray 
In rainbow livery by day. 

And nightly sleep in closing breast 
Of summer flowers ; or those, that dressed 
In robes of flame, ’mongst marshes dance. 
And dazzle with a wavering glance 
The frighted clown ; or those who creep 
Under our eyeUds whilst we sleep. 

And dally with our thoughts : thou knou-’st 
Full many a tale of shrieking ghost. 

And wandering fay, and gibing sprite. 

That laugh away the hours of night 
Her words flew gently from her tongue. 

Like bees whose wings are honey-clung. 
Bubbling through sweetness. As she said. 
The youthful songster waved his head. 

And summoned music from its sleep 
Among the chords ; mth murmur deep. 

And faultering accent, thus he sung. 

Whilst his hand roved the strings among; 
And she, ivith eyelash downward cast. 
Caught his wild story from the blast. 


RODOLPH 

j 

There is a massy cloud of dismal hue 
Climbing reluctantly the pathless blue ; 

It is the pall of the departed day ; 

-knd, after it, the self-same silent way, 

-A heavy troop of mist-clad mourners wend. 
And down the lampless, dim horizon bend : 
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The grave and cradle of short-lived time. 

Ocean, receives them with its gaping billows. 

And with the hoarse notes, which its death-song 
chime. 

Lulls on its breast the infant day it pillows. 

II 

Then Twilight, the dank ghost of murdered hours. 
Creeps ivith still, clammy pace around the bowers. 
Summoning from its rest the drowsy owl. 

And listenmg cheerlessly to wolfish howl. 

Rocking its wan, chill spirit on the cloud, 

.\nd weeping dewdrops to the wailings loud 
Of the consoling blast ; and mournfully 
Baring to earth its breathless, fog-veil’d breast. 
Declaring how the nameless moments die 
Of the red wound, that blushes in the west. 

III 

But on their best-loved flowers, that perished brood. 
Cast their last kiss of perfume and of blood. 

Tinge ivith their djang breath some opening bloom. 
And breathe one sigh, then hurry to their tomb. 
Tlience the broad rose in velvet bed of moss, 

.•tnd pink-fringed daisy with its golden boss. 

The chequer-leaved carnation, plump-cheeked pip 
Of bristling holly, 'mongst its armed leaves. 
Borrow their crimson richness, and the lip 
Of innocence in infant sleep that heaves. 

IV 

There was a calm of sleep among the hills. 

The wliispering zephjTs chid the brawling rills. 

It was a time for musing ; every gale 
In murmurs seemed to syllable a tale 
To the mute flowers, which bent their buds to hear. 
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■\VJiiIe evening lent their closing eyes a tear. 

It was a place for lovers’ gentle plaint, 

.\far from glittering show and boisterous halls. 
Where, from her bower of blossoms. Echo faint 
Attuned her voice to bubbling waterfalls. 

V 

A silent lake, the mirror of the night, 

Tliere lashed in mimic rage and playful spite 
Its lily-fringed banl:-, and, gaily bold, 

Croivned its du-arf billows with the moonlight gold. 
Casting around its spray in pearly showers, 

A soft bequest to all the thirsting flowers. 

Upon the couch of moss, a lovelorn wught 
Sate, calmly listening to the tittering breeze. 
Then tuned his lyre, and roused, with finger light. 
The sleepingTstrings, and sang such words as 
these ; 


THE MADRIG.VL 

How sweet is the voice of the beauty I love. 

As the violet’s scent at eventide ; 

As the first, softest sigh of the nestling dove, 

As the laughter of fairies when they ride. 

As soft as the evemng breeze. 

As sweet as the blackbird’s song. 

As gentle as summer bees 

That flutter the garden among. 

But oh ! when she chides with her beautiful lips, 

’Tis like the gay butterfly’s pla5rful spite, 

Which peevishly spurns the fair blossom he sips. 

Trampling its sweetness ivith all his weak might. 
As loud as the angry showers. 

As harsh as the zeph3T of May, 

As dark as the noon-day bowers. 

As bright as the gloww’orm’s ray. 
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She warbles : ’tis the cheerful lark that sings. 
Bidding good-day to the new-nsen light ; 

'Tis the sound of the htmning angels’ wings. 
Rustling ’mid the sunbeams in their flight. 
As lovely as bees’ sweet tune. 

That ever in honey is dipped ; 

-As tender as cowslips in June, 

Ere the dewdrops from them dripped. 
Aye me ! when she timidly hinted her truth. 

It fell and it hghtened m}' heart with love. 
Like the busy wlusper of mom in its j'outh. 

That tells of the beauties and glories above. 
-As pure as the evening dew. 

That sleeps in the folded flowers ; 

And as clear as the heavenly blue. 

AVhich shines on the noon-day hours. 

VI 

He ceased. And was it Echo, that poured round 
So sweet, so sad, so musical a sound, 

W'mding around his sense with faunting note. 

Like closing circles m a parted moat ? 

It cannot be : again are borne along 
The whispered burthens of a distant song. 

There seemed an hundred voices Hying nigh. 
Bearing their sweetness to his strained ear ; 
At length the flowrets. with a scented sigh. 
Tremblingly echoed, * Follow, follow. Dear ; 
Follow, follow, follow. 

Over mount and over hollow. 

Follow 


VII . 

'Twas like the sounds we dream of. Such a call 
Summons the spirit from its earthen hall 
AiTien smiling infants die ; it sunk and rose 
In tuneful wavelets, liilling to repose 
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Suspicious fear ; it rocked upon the -wind 
Awhile, then tied and left a scent behind : 

Rodolph sprang up ; it was not Anna’s song. 

Who bade him stay ; it had attractive force : 
Forgetting her, who made him wait so long. 

He rushed to trace the music to its source. 

vra 

Then from the Jake vs-as heard a sudden sigh ; 
Straightway the sportive billows arched on high. 

And from the iiower-streivn bed of the calm stream 
Up shot a fiery pillar, like the beam 
Of love which lightens through the slender veil 
Of maiden, listening to a lover’s tale. 

A ball of fire rose through the yawning stream, 
Spouting its fevered venom with a roar, 
Whirling around the lake its lund gleam. 

And snoiving its red light upon the sleepy shore. 


IX 

The kindled water, with a foaming rush. 

Strove its defying foe at once to crush ; 

The flame spumed the huge bUIows with a gnash 
Or curled flame, and water-spouting dash 
And struggled onward with a piercing wand. 
Leaving a deep and steaming scar behind. 

It reached the surface ; and a red canoe 

Of flickering bnghtness. with a motion fleet. 
Seemed the recoiling water to pursue. 

And brustled fiercely up to Rodolph’s feet. 


It stopped upon the bank, a ball of glare ; 
Ring within ring of tinted flame was there. 
And from the midst an eye-like violet spark 
Fearfully glimmered through the murky dark. 
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About the outer ring of hvid flame 
A swarm of quivering sparklets went and came. 

Like fiery bees, whilst hollow murmurings. 

And the hoarse lispings of the muttering light. 
Spate nourishment ; they, witli their darting wings. 
Seared the dew-cherished turf and flowers bright. 

XI 

From out the dingy smoke — which slowly wound. 
Hissing, in serpent folds along the ground — 

A fiery hand appeared, and beckoumg slow. 

With waving fingers urged the youth to go. 

Jleanwlule his sense was charmed with a song. 

That drew him, with the clue of sound, along. 

The rippling lake was hushed, as if each nymph. 

To catch those notes of chaunted melody. 

Were pillowed softly on her couch of lymph. 

Or 'twere the saucy wavelets’ lullaby. 

THE SONG 

Hither haste, and gently strew 
His velvet path with odorous dew 
Which slept on roses’ cheeks a night ; 

Stud the turf with the golden flower 
In which the glowworm builds its bower. 

And gladdens with its tender light. 

Sprinkle here the twinkling shower 
On each perfume-stifled flower. 

Hither haste, and gently fling 
All the opening buds of spring ; 

-And, if a drooping leaf appear, 

Tinge it ivith this coloured roll 
AATuch I from the rainbow stole. 

And hang a spangle on its ear. 

Sprinkle here the tivinkling shower 
On each perfume-stifled flower. 
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Hither haste mth daffodils. 

That court the glass of ghding rills. 
And violets ivith their blue veils o’er. 
And the king-cup, in whose bell 
The thief of honey loves to dwell. 

And paints it with his yellow store. 
Sprinkle here the twinkhng shower. 

On each perfume-stifled flower. 


THE CHANGE 

They are waiting for you. 

Whose forms you ne’er saw ; 

Then- eyes dimmed v-ith dew. 

The warm sigh they draw. 

Then follow, follow, follow ; 

Over bank and over hollow 
Still with fearless footstep follow. 

XII 

Silence engulph’d the words. The waving hand. 

Still beckoning from the mist, flamed its command ; 
And. with clear sparks that wandered from”the^mass. 
In burning lines traced ‘ Follow ’ on the grass. 
Rodolph waved onward, and the silent guide 
Passed on before ivith bounding leaps and wide ; 

And as he stepped, fresh buds bloomed at his feet. 
And tiny voices whispered in his ear. 

Whilst fragrant gales wept music, him to greet. 

And all was sweetness he could see or hear. 

XIII 

Still on and on the scorching leader flew. 

And, where it leaped, startled the sleeping dew ; 
Putting on varied forms the time to while. 

And passing gaily many a dreary mile : 
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Notv as a dog it scoured along the vale. 

With tvinkijig eye of blue and smoky tail ; 

Now like a mazy serpent creeping through 
The piercing briars, twisted from the light. 

Its ttvining body all a changeful hue, 

Its venomed jaws with sparkling fury white, 

XIV 

When on the hillocks tliey began to roam. 

It darted down a cataract of foam. 

With dancmg spray and bubbles of red blaze 
Chasing each other through the bickering maze. 

Still on they went — o’er plains, o’er vale, o'er knoll ; 
At length the wheeling splendour ceased to roll. 

And pointed onward to a losv-browed cave ; 

Then sprung up from the ground with chirrup gay, 
.\nd. like a fire- winged lark, hastened to' wave 
Its plumes, and bounded on its airy ivay. 

XV 

It ivas upon a turfy mound, below 
.A brook was glittering with palhd glow. 

And the cave’s arch was bowered o’er wrth stems 
That nodded gently, laden ivith bright gems ; 

MTiilst from within came notes of melody. 

Now sad, now gay, and chased each other by : 

And. fleeting with the mazes of the tune, 

Soared words alight with tenderness and love. 
Like the coy beams of the reluctant moon. 
Struggling in winged embrace of clouds above. 

XVI 

That cliaunt was sweet as bubbling notes that spring 
From smooth, deep founts, that faint into a ring. 

The love-sick sighs of water-nymph unseen. 

Toying with broad-leaved weeds so rich ivith green ; 
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It welcomed him, and seemed his steps to invite 
From the unseemly mist of clammy night. 

He entered with expectant, glad amaze. 

And soon he found that narrow lane of moss 
Led to a haU, built up of crystal blaze. 

And softened all around with silken gloss. 


XVII 

Against the walls fresh-blooming jasmine twined. 
Unscorched by heat, unblasted by the wind ; 

And through its curling tendrils incense dew. 

Kissing in wavy’ clouds the bosomed dew. 

Or streaming faintly m the amorous air. 

Like the light, tangled locks of ladies’ hair. 

Through silken curtains, gently curved below. 

Stilly crept moonlight beams ; so ghttenng weeds 
Peep through the cloudy waters where they grow. 
Among the fickle sands and pebble beads. 

XVIII 

Deep in the leaves of mossy-bedded posies 
Of sickly lilies, violets, and roses. 

Nestled bright balls of amber radiance, 

Which cast on all the shrubs a starry glance ; 

Like the bright silkworm, which its cradle weaves 
Unseen amongst the mulberry’s curled leaves : 

And on the down-lined leaflet’s inside moss 

Drooped lengthened tears of crystal, quivering 
studs 

Of melted light ; around they poured their gloss. 
And dyed, with mimic rainbows, all the buds. 

XIX 

Up at the further end, *mid spicy tvine. 

Breathing the odour of its parent vine, 

ere toying maids, some joining their fair faces 
n rosy garlands, beating measured paces ; 
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Some pelting one another in their mirth 
With glistening leaves, which wavered to the earth. 
Some on curved arms and softly drooping head 
Mused with closed lips and fringy curtained eyes 
Among the upward flowers, as though they read 
Some bee-graven song, or heard the blossoms’ 
sighs. 

XX 

Upon a velvet couch of mossy rings. 

Enamelled o’er mth bud-hke ghttcrings. 

Sate she who seemed the mistress ; round her played 
A maiden band, which all her signs obeyed. 

The startled youth she beckoned silently, 

\Vho waded through the flood of harmony 
Up to her side ; she motioned him to sit. 

But nothing spoke. The mossy throne he pressed. 
While from her looks keen arrows seemed to flit. 
And pierce with lovely cruelty his breast. 


Her eyes were rooted on the shepherd boy. 

And in their depth of blue swam love and joy ; 

Her mouth I Oh pardon me, thou coral cave. 

Prison of fluttering sighs, cradle and grave 

Of noiseless kisses, if I fail to tell 

The beauty and the grace that in thee dwell. 

’Twas like a pouting, dew-bespangled flower, 
Breatliing deliciousness ; her slender tongue 
A babbling bee in it, with all his power. 

Murmuring the sweetness forth which round him 
clung. 

XXII 

Then sweetly she began those lips to move. 

And whispered in his ear a lay of love. 

Her words were drops of music ; as thej' swept. 
Clammy with odour, folds of softness crept 
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Snakily round his soul ; he tried to brush 
Ofi from her lips that love-enamelled flush ; 

She stayed liim gently, ‘ First, loved Rodolph, 
swear 

To be mine only smilingly she said. 

‘ I vow ’ ! he cried, ‘ and let me seal it there 
At those words, lightning-like, the vision fled. 

XXIII 

His ears were stunned by an hoarse, fiendish roar 
Of laughter ; he fell leaden on the floor. 

And aU had vanished. It was dark and cold ; 

A putrid steam rose from the clammy mould : 

The moon darts through a crevice ; at his lips 
He sees a skuU’s mouth yawn, which thickly drips 
With nauseous moisture ; upward to his thigh 
He stood in bones and dust of bodies dead ; 

And part was newly melting, part was dry. 

And part, with recent slaughter, glaring red. 

XXIV 

He waded onward, and the winged dust 
Flew up and choaked him, the dry, skinny crust 
Cracked at his steps ; the bones with feeble crash 
Bent under him, and many a steaming splash 
Of melting flesh showered on him as he stood ; 

The track was slippery with spouting blood. 

Fitfully through a distant, narrow chink 
The dismal hght crawled in : he saw below 
A body-jammed vault with yawning brink ; 

He felt the breath of death against his temples 
glow. 


, XXV 

Just at his feet a grinning skeleton 
Stretshed its worm-twined arms of chalky bone. 
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And rattled its thin finger in the blast ; 

Its spikM teeth were dumbly chattering fast. 

As if its death-dream were disturbed ; by him 
Another lay with ya\vning jawbone grim, 

Through which the cold wind whistled ; do^vn its 
cheek 

Crept death’s dull sweat. Rodolph essayed to 
pass, 

But fear chained down his strength ; with struggles 
weak 

He plunged among the death-cemented mass. 


XXVI 

At length he heard some yawning, muttered groans. 
And feeble shufflings of the battle bones, 

As if the bodies rose to welcome him ; 

Athwart his eyes dark shadows seemed to sivim. 

And leave a death-kiss there. .A moist hand soon 
Pressed into his, and by the sluvering moon 
He saw his welcomer, the ribs that kept 

No prisoned heart witliin their crumbled bars. 
And to his eyeless sockets iat norms crept. 

Whose eyes peeped out like lurid meteor Stars. 


XXVII 

He closed his eyes, but still that shape was there, 
Jlockiug his agony ivith lifeless glare. 

Rodolph held up his fever-parched hands. 

And twmed his head round in those swollen bands ; 
He clutched his hair, all clotted with fear’s dew. 

And crusted with the choaking dust that flew ; 

He sank down heavily amid the heap. 

And felt the worms come, coldly nibbling 
His tottering limbs ; then down came leaden sleep, 
.And struck liim into slumber ivith its ndng. 

2D 
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Day passed, and day ; no Rodolph tuned at eve 
The twilight pipe, that taught the woods to grieve ; 
Morning and noon the shepherd’s hue and cry 
Ronsed the dim echo on the mountains high. 

The sabbath came. And with the early mom 
The sexton rose the chancel to adorn. 

And wake the sleeping bells ; he walked along 
Close by the charnel-house ; there came a sound 
Of grating laughter mixed with ribald song, 

-As though the dead were 'wakened in the ground. 

XXIX 

AVith trembling hand he fitted the old key 
In the nail-studded door ; his straining Imee 
Forced back its rust-tuned hinge ; with fearful wink 
He peeped rvithin through a decaying chink. 

And saw the madman playing, like a child. 

With the foul carcase-cmmbs around him piled : 

He tossed the bones about, and whispered low ' 
With bloodless bps ; and with the struggling 
snakes 

And jagged splinters fashioned round his brow 
A garland, gemmed o’er wath bloody flakes. 

XXX 

The dreading pauper flew, and left alone 
That sad and thoughtless man to his wild moan. 

Who crawled out from his dungeon, and his days 
lairked out amongst the woods and untrod ways. 

He sate among the tombs and called the dead 
With voice fa mili ar ; and by some ’tis said 
He ate forbidden food : the leper toad. 

The screeching owl, and the rank carrion crow. 
Tamely frequented his obscure abode. 

And slept together in his bosom low. 
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XXXI 

He sometimes howled at the bright moon ; forgot 
The power of speech, and o'er his cheek a blot 
Of melancholy black was spread ; he knew 
WTiere berried night-shade and hoar hemlock grew. 
And made his bower of them : the beldames blind. 
The wrinkled crones, heard on the midnight nind 
His raving whoops, and shuddered o’er their fire, 
TeUing the tale ; he laughed in madness too 
When the loud thunder rolled, and cloud-clad choir 
Of sweeping winds in the dank midnight blew. 

XXXII 

At last, upon a twilight eve, he stole 
Into the village. Under a dark knoll 
Of elms there was an old moss-cushioned seat. 

O’er which he’d scrambled with his infant feet ; 

He dropped upon it gently. -A huge tear 
Swept Ins stern features at that prospect dear. 

Still he said nothing But the children crept 
With terror Irom their sports, and. lisping, told 
Of the dread comer ; the next one who stepped 
Up to the hillock found him dead and cold. 
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The tale was said. Fair Agnes rose. 

And tripped to court a nigUt’s repose ; 

There in her chamber soon she lay, 

(Her everj' dream with warbUngs gay 
Of fairies serenaded.) hidden 

Ofidst folds of n-armth. while night-clouds, ridden 
By thought-winged visions, and bright frmged 
\Vith rosy' thoughts, her slumbers tinged ; 

Like bashful fragrance, buried deep 
In curling leaves, that nightly weep 
Their melted souls of sweets away. 

The minstrel turned : a feeble ray 
Of quivering came slowly nigh. 

And ancient IMargaret caught his eye. 

She -was an old and tottering crone . 

Her s kin iras shrivelled round the bone. 

And seemed a cerecloth wrapped around 
A 'wakened mummy. O’er the ground 
Her feet were wandering doubtfully ; 

And in her stagnant, frozen eye. 

The last blue spark was glimmering. 

The 3'ear3 behind had stayed to fling 
The silver crown of reverend age. 

The halo that adorns the sage. 

Upon her thinlj' sprinkled curls. 

That grew, like vegetable pearls 
Of mistletoe, around her brow. 

And bounded on her temples low. 
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Her voice came stumbling o’er her teeth, 
Half frozen by her misty breath. 

Chaining the ear with broken links 
Of muttered words. With joyful winks, 
.\nd shivering hands, that tried to clasp 
The songster in their feeble grasp. 

She hailed the youth, and drew his arm 
Into her owm. wliile to a warm 
Small room she led him ; there she placed 
.Ml that IS sweet to 'ight or taste. 

The nine tliat rolled m sunny tears 
In gold-lined cups with massive ears ; 

Wlule from the bright depth quickly spring 
Bubbles in many a bounding string. 

Like golden eggs with sweetness swelling, 
Whence, on the surface gently dwelling, 

On steamy wing of brightness rushes 
The halcyon of those sparkhng gushes, 
Ple.isure. liatched beneath the bowl. 

That warbles rapture to the soul. 

The while he drank, she praised his power, 
•\nd bnbed he, presence for an hour ; 

A lay of wildness loud he sung, 

WTiile the old d.inic in silence hung 
Upon tile marvels of lii> tongue. 


LEOPOLD 

I 

Tin: Kittle is over; the dews of the fog 
The Wing-, of the eager vultures clog ; 

.iiid the xuiK ell the di.id, ill many .1 ihike, 
.\re winihii4 .doit, a misty snake 
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From its blood-clotted lair with fresh slaughter tinged 
And the clouds of heaven, rvith sable fringed. 

Are weeping the murder : the spirit of ill 
Is snufhng the- incense upon the hill. 

And baslsiig with joy in the mortal steam. 

And dabbling in tlie blood-red stream. 

The tempest is moistening its blast in the blood 
Which trickles along in a scurfy flood. 

The dead are all reeking, a ghastly heap. 

Slippery with gore, and vflth crushed bones steep ; 
As if the flesh had been snowed on the lulls. 

And dribbled away in blood-clammy liUs : 

A swamp of distorted faces it lay, 

And sweltered and bubbled in the broad day. 

There was one who had fainted in battle's crash, 
How he struggled in vain with feeble splash 
Under his warm tomb of motionless dead ; 

At last he dashed backward his bursting head, 

And gasped in his hideous agony. 

And ground his firm teeth, and darted his eye ; 

Then wriggled his lips in the last prayer of death, 
And mixed ivith the whirlwind his foamed breath. 
Another, with gold-hilted sabre girt. 

Had crawled from amid the fermentmg dirt, 

And was creeping wnth torture along the ground. 
Tracking his path with an opening wound ; 

But a plunderer, sp}dng his failing form. 

Scattered his brains as hot food for the storm. 

Hard by was a smiling young infant at rest 
On his death-frozen mother’s chilly breast. 

And he filled her deaf ears with his piteous cries ; 
And with tiny fingers opened her eyes, 

- ^Vhich spurted upon him a thick, gory clot. 

While he smiled and fingered the spreading blot. 
Amongst the foul carcases slowly there went 
A reverend hermit, weak and bent. 

^ uttering prayers with a\tremulous tongue. 
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Whilst groans of despair at liis deafened ears hung. 
As he slipped on the dead men they started and howled. 
And the lapping dogs stirred not but angrily growled. 
A carrion crow, that u-as whetting its bill 
On a naked bone, which was reeldng still. 

Heavily flapped its broad wings for 3, flight. 

But could not soar upward, so gorged all night. 

ir 

The holy man raised up the smiling boy, 

Wlio laughed, and held his blood-tinged lingers up ; 
His lip was moist, as though he’d made a cup 
Out of some foaming wound ; he turned and cried. 
And struggled from the gentle father’s side, 

And played with the tom flesh as with a toy. 

His Idnd preserver, with some pious verse. 

Hymned him to sleep witlun his arms ; the child 
Breathed balmily, and in liis vision smiled. 

And there he lay, swathed in that hallowed rest. 

Like a late blossom pillow'ed on the breast 
Of shnvelled leaves, as on an early hearse. 

The hermit was old father Hubert . he 
\\'ho dwelt alone upon the pathless hill, 

The friend of man in action and in will ; 

From whose soft eye, beneath the silver crown * 

Of age, beamed a pure sprite, like fresh rain, down 
Upon the weak and suffering. If there be. 

As we tvill hope there is, benevolence, 

And love of men and heaven, and charity. 

That pours libations from the balmy eye. 

Left in the world, his heart was the pure shrine 
Of all tliat’s beauteous, kindly, and divine. 

And so his words came, as the holy scents 
From altar in prayer-echoing recess. 

Steaming mth clemency and holiness. 

He was a man w'ould make us love mankind. 

Though all the rest w-ere worms as vile as blind. 
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With joy, that ^vinged his feet, kind Hubert bore 
His blooming burthen onward to his cell, 

A rock-walled tower, alone within the dell, 

Which beaded ivy bowered, and a bright stream 
Girdled, besprinkled with the sun’s bright beam. 

As though 'twas tracked by the golden oar 
Of unseen voyager ; on its banks there smiled 
AH plants of sweetness ; the prim daisy, and 
The studded cowslip on its slender wand. 

Like a small, natural sceptre ; violets too. 

Dark coloured, seemed the passer’s smile to woo ; 
And leaf-veiled lilies of the valley, ivild, 

Shuiming the others, hke a froward child ' 

They mottled variously old Hubert’s path. 

And seemed to know his footstep, for they cast 
Up their soft cups and quivered ais he passed. 

He loved them as his children, innocent 
And sweet, and guiltless of unkind intent ; 

He moistened them when the breath-scorching dawn 
Denied them dew : of these he plucked a set. 

The freshest and the fairest, and most wet, 

And strewed them plentifully on a nest 
Of moss, and laid the baby to its rest. 

IV 

Oh it is sweet to watch o’er innocence 
Asleep, and mark the calm breast fall and nse. 

And the veined veils that casket up the eyes, 

And smiles dimple the cheek, for then we know 
Good thoughts sweep by upon the gales that blow. 
Hubert brought up in his benevolence 
The orphan child, and called him Leopold : 

It was a froward babe, and never laughed, 

Hor stole a kiss by courtesy or craft. 

Nor with its outstretched arms his bosom clipped. 
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IJor in the evening blithely round him tripped. 

Its eye ^vas leaden, motionless, and cold ; 

It skulked in comers, and shunned sulkily 
The good man’s lessons ; never conned a %vord 
01 prayer or holiness. He oft w-as heard, 

■\\Tien all -ivas silent save the midnight wind, 

Jluttering the secret thoughts of his dark mind ; 

But lowering fled from the monk’s rosary. 

And howled to drown his morning hymn of joy. 

So he grew on. this sullen wayward boy, 

Chaming his dismal thoughts m their birthplace, 
blotting cloud m Hubert's heaven of grace. 

V 

He knew no playmates but the stormy blasts. 

Which seemed to whisper some dark secret dread 
As he would sleep among them, with his head 
Swathed in lank dripping tresses, and cry out 
Wth j'oy to his rude playmates, while his shout 
(He thought) was «ntten m the lightning reii. 

Oh I how he longed to bmd lus bronzed brows 
With a bright snake of fire, wove from the flame 
Of those swift glimpses ; or to hear lus name 
Roared in the thunder which they gild ; he raged 
And bared his breast, wherein were cribbed and caged 
The thoughts that seared it. Then with mops and 
mows 

He darted through the storm, like some wild bird : 

He spumed the ivind, and stretched his longing arms, 
Hugging the tempest and its brood of harms 
With horrible delight ; his whooping yell 
Struggled inth the hoarse blast ; its striving swell 
Dwelt on the clouds, and in the vales uas heard. 

His burstmg veins seemed swollen arth venomed fire ; 
His eye was ringed ivith lurid flashiness. 

And to liis leaping heart he seemed to press 
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Some fanged folded thing of fieriness ; 

His lips, he felt, foamed lava, and his hair, 

A cluster of rvrithed fire-snakes, to the air 
Spate out the lightnings of its scorn and ire. 

After such maddest fits his eye was sunk 
Deep in its socket, and his lifeless trunk 
Lay, like a lump of clay, amid the rank. 

Long, twisted grass that decked his chosen bank. 
And, as he lay entranced, the silent breeze 
Swept from his foam-bathed lips such words as these 
VI 

* Ye swiftly flitting hours of day and night. 

Half Him and dusk, half sunny bright. 

Like feathers moulting from the pied wing 
Of breathless time, who flutters evermore. 

This ball of earth and ocean girdling. 

Searching the crevices of sea and shore, 

WTiich still defy his strength vdth billowy roar. 

To spy some cranny which the light ne’er saw. 
Chaotic and forgotten, wherein he 
klay 'scape the gulp of the sepulchral jaw 
Of loitering Eternity. 

Our lives stiU fall and fall, flake upon flake, 

Like piling snow upon the waves 
Of some vast lake. 

And melt away mto the caves. 

Whilst rising bubbles waste them as they break. 

Like ye, from our own substance ; as ye pass 
Our essence still ye pilfer, onward fleeing ; 

We vanish, as a thing that never was, 

And become drops of the huge ever-being.' 

Oh tell me, if ye silent wisdom bring. 

Ye smallest links of time’s unravelled chain. 

That join to buried first the unborn last. 

The embryo future to the sunken past. 


’ See note p, 453. 
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Tell me (for ye have not been forged in vain. 

And ye have seen the fountain whence we spring), 
IS this life, that spins so strangely on 
That, ere we grasp and feel it. it is gone ? 

Is it a vision ? Are we sleeping now 
In the sweet sunshine of another world ? 

Is all that seems but a sleep-conjured ghost. 

And are our blindfold senses closely curled. 

Our powerful minds pent up in this frail brow 
But by our truant fancy ’ Are we a groping host 
Of sleepers gazing in this twilight gleam. 
Unconscious dupes of some thought-peopled dream 
But I mil think no more, lest haply I, 

If I erred on in thought’s dim Maldemess, 

And scared m>-self with shadows, ne'er should die. 
But my astounded soul might petrify 
And freeze into time-scoffing stoniness 

VII 

There would he he, aye : and there u'as a cave. 
Hideous and dark, choakeil up mth thorny weeds, 
Jloss-shrouded, that ne’er cast around tlieir seeds ; 
And the dew lay among them, where it fell. 

For months and months, and then it 'gan to swell 
And turned to poison, where they still would wave 
Inward ; where tangled knots of loathsome roots 
Crept, webbed, on the roof. The dusk recess 
Was moistened o'er with drops of clamminess : 
And, ’mid rank bunches of envenomed shrubs. 
Glittering with serpents’ lathered foam, and grubs 
Naked and filtliy crawlmg on the shoots, 

A stagnant well steamed out dense, stifling mists, 
MTiose bnm was silvered with the slimy track 
Of tardy snails, or toads with mottled back, 
tVhich hundred years hatched in the chilly stone.l 
Around the fog-filled cave no wind was blown 
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Save pantings of huge snakes, bedded in twists 
Of purple nightshade, and rough hemlock’s hair. 
The very owls fled, screeching, from the den. 

And leathern bats were stifled there. No men 
Ever set foot there till mad Leopold came 
And sucked the water in, to quench his flame. 

Well for its murkiness he loved the lair. 

There, breathless, would he stretch his limbs among 
The hideous crawlers ; feel the forked tongue 
Of crested serpents tamely lick his hand. 

And curl around his legs with sparkling band. 

There would he mark discoloured damps, that crept 
doggedly down, and listen to the sound 
Of the huge drops that pattered on the ground 
From the damp, mouldy clay, and see dark shapes 
Mock his deep thoughts 'ivith gibes and fiery gapes. 
Whole days unmoved, until his spirit slept. 

VIII 

One wretched day (he had been sleeping long) 

He started from his slumber, roused again 
By some sharp pang of intellectual pain ; 

He cast with fevered balls a shuddering glance 
Upon his couch, and, eager to advance. 

Trampled the torpid snakes he slept among. 

That lashed their slimy tails, when from the gloom 
Of yellow chilliness that brooded o’er 
The well in clouds, and swept along the floor. 
Hatching parched blasts of poison, there up-wound 
To him an indistinct, word-shaping sound. 

Breathing the clammy vapour of the tomb ; 

It crept into his ears, and bound him there, 

-■^s though by spell-sprung roots, and thus it spake : 

‘ Dost thou, oh human reptile, seek to slake 
Thy thirst of power ; to ride along the deep. 

-■^nd dally with the lightm’ng, and to sleep 
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Under the tempest’s ^ving. robed in the flare 
Of the fierce thunder-bolt ? Answer, weak slave 
‘ I do, I do he cried, with, struggling voice. 

' The thunder hears, and doth approve thy choice. 

All shalt thou earn by the priest Hubert’s death. 

Mix ^vlth the wind this night his feeble breath. 

And cast Ins blood into yon green-scummed wave ’. 
The voice was gone, the echoes all were hushed. 

And, by some fiend impelled, on Leopold rushed ; 

He scoured along the plain, the streams he passed 
Breathless, and entered Hubert’s cell at last. 

IX 

He entered. The old man was sleeping ; prayer 
Steamed murmuring from his lips ; a moulderedjcross 
Which the moon gilt, rose on a mossy boss 
Behind his pallet, strewn with leafy wreaths. 

O’er winch the mellow autumn colour breathes ; 

A swinging lamp lit up ivith fitful flare 
The dingy cave, now grasping at the air 
With upstretched claw of fire, now sinlang down. 
And quivering in blue atoms. Leopold stood 
And gazed upon the slumber of the good. 

Tranced Hubert’s soul ivas dallying with dreams 
Blowery and pure, that wander on the beams 
Of the moon earthward, with the night-breeze blown 
Into the ears of sleepers. ‘ Darling child ’, 

The old man uttered, walang, ’ art thou here 
Again to please me ? ’ With a guilty fear 
All Leopold’s limbs grew stiff : the fading spark 
Expired, and left the cavern damp and dark ; 

And then a spirit blasted in liis ear. 

With syllables of lire, the unnamed deed. 

The sentence of the hermit. ’Twas decreed. 

The dagger trembled in the ingrate’s grasp ; 

It fell ; he heard liis friend’s last strugghng gasp. 
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And felt the blood-stream bubbling warmly round . 
His fingers, and drop down with gushing sound ; 

He heard the echo stcurtle at the groans 

Half choaked with feebleness ; those faultered moans 

Muttered his name with blessings. Then he fled. 

And left his friend and kind preserver dead. 

X 

He plunged the blushing dagger in the well 
Of stagnant filth, which foamed up hideous din 
And grating laughter at the acted sin : 

Then Leopold felt his heels winged with flame. 

And scorching breezes quickly went and came. 
Feathering his limbs with sparks. The earth all fell 
Diminishing below him, while he strode 
Among the ivinking stars ; as there he stayed 
To taste the torrents that around him played. 

Athwart his path the steed of tempest passed. 

Its nostrils foaming ivith the whirhvind blast ; 

And as it stumbled, with hoofs comet-shod. 

Among the craggj’^ clouds, forked lightning’s spark 
Tracked through the midnight its destructive course, 
Whilst from his wind-lulled cave the thunder hoarse 
Echoed its snortings. The blind nightmare too. 
Crawling upon a cloud of murky hue. 

Strolled lazily along, ridden by dark 

And grinning phantoms. Still he wandered on 

Among the elements ; he lay by night 

Under the tempest’s iving, where fogs and blight 

Are cradled, or a messenger from death 

Flew down with feverish dreams and sucked the breath 

Out of parched lips until the soul was gone. 

Thus centuries were passed. One night of fog, 

WTien rvinter with his damps began to clog 

The pestilential air, he issued forth 

Upon a mist-winged frost, and came to earth. 
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XI 

Oh woman ! flower among this wilderness 
Oi wickedness and woe. whose soul of love 
Lies scent-like inmost, steaming out above 
Its mcense of soft words ; how sweet to sip 
Entranced the voice of rapture from thy lip. 

And taste thy soul in kisses. Thou dost bless 
Our eartlUy hfe with looks, and shinest afar. 
Gilding our night of misery like the star 
That beams with hope upon the mariner : 

Our guardian angeU, robed in lovely clouds. 

Ye still attend our steps in smiling crowds. 

Friends, mothers, sisters, comforters, and wives. 
Darkness and sorrow blot our lonely lives 
When we forget or spuni ye. If ye err. 

Justice should weep but frown not. Lovely voice 
Of angels, caught .and c.aged in a place 
Hallowed by pity, tenderness, and grace. 

Echo of every better, softer thought • 

That man i-. b!e.ssod with. Vain the solace sought 
From wine, th.it bubbles with disease and ste.inis 
With cnibrt o not , tlune. oh thine alone 
.\ro the soft moments, when our souls have flown 
From out this crust of flesli, and tremblingly 
Hang on our lips, and vainly strive to fly 
On pinions of bright words, and join, with thine. 
011 tli.it the magic skill of verse were mine 
For one brief moment. Unit in lines of gold 
Thy truth might be cnb.olmed ! But I am bold. 
.\nd wortliier .spirits h.ave embowered thy sliriiie 
In wre-itlis oi jxiesy, with scents that glow. 

So briefly to our tale of guilt and woe. 

XU 

He came to e.irth. It was a hamlet rude 
He entered ; in the mnUt a building stood 
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Embraced by creeping plants, which murmured low 
Their voice of sweetness to the evening shower. 

One little casement in that humble bower 
Pressed out its chequered lattice in the leaves. 

And kissed them into -varied blushes. Sheaves 
Of buds stood bristling up ; in many a row 
Curving laburnum wept its golden tears 
Of perfume, and the saucy jasmine tossed 
Its puny blossom and its curled leaf glossed 
With narrow green : they all appeared to peep 
In silent joy on some fair thing asleep. 

Then Leopold on his dusky charger rears 

Himself among the shuddering boughs. What sight 

Lay melting on that snowy couch of white ? 

A beauteous daughter of mankind. Her cheek 
Bloomed through ethereal dust, that veiled its bliss 
From the down-falling light and night-wind’s kiss. 
He saw — he saw and loved. Next night again 
He came, but viewed the beauty racked with pain. 

i XIII 

if ***** * 

His look, his breath had choaked her soul. Death’s 
hand 

Had stiffened her fair tresses, and the grasp 
Of his cold clammy fingers in their clasp 
Mottled her beauty with damp mildewed stains. 

That eye of beams is stagnant ; no more rams 
The dew of pity on the buds below. 

Which echoed with their sighs. A dismal band 
Of mourners is around, and sable woe 
Clouds every feature. Then the sullen knell 
’Waked from its nest ivithin the muffled bell. 

And shadoivy trains of black moved slowly on, 

^^,nd priests slirouded their prayers in solemn tone, 
heard no more. Aivay, aivay he flew — 
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Over the waves that roared, the storms that blew 
The clouds that lowered, till the cave was nigh. 

The fatal cave with its dun canopy 
Of venomed mist. He came ; the dark depths roared. 
To welcome him to death : a curse he poured 
That made the cold stones chatter, and the toads 
Crawl, ivithered by his shrieks, from dank abodes 
^^^lere poison hatches reptiles. Echo, bound 
In mossy walls, oozed fear-drops at the sound 
But gave no answer. Still his breathing seared 
The slimy snake, that, on curled tail upreared. 

Hissed forth its fright. The waveless, stagnant well 
Sunk deep, and hid within its muddy shell. 

XIV 

«»***»* 
The cloud of doom is conung. Ocean spouts 
Its depth of darkness fortli, and night sweeps doivn 
To blend her horrors with it ; omvard bloivn 
Foams the palled tempest. Then upstands the sea 
With all its host of waters loftily. 

And bubbles shrieks of wrath, and vomits routs 
Of carcases, tniued round with monsters' scales 
That suck the limbs down. Spiked with lightning, 
sails 

Fire, with its snaky tusks and muttering threat. 

That peers into the skies ; its roots are set 
Far, far below the fathomless abyss 
Of the deep waters. With a searing liiss 
The enemies moved on. Then Leopold sent 
A roar of horror up into the sky, 

WTiile the sea foamed upon his feeble cry. 

«*«**«* 
The storm was hushed, lien tell not where he w'ent. 

THE EXD OF THE THIRD FYTTE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS 


THE COMET 1 

The eye of the demon on Albion was turned. 

And, viewing the happ3', with envy he burned ; 

He snarled at the churches, the almshouse he cursed, 
Till hate of their virtue his silence had burst ; 

* Why waves yonder harvest ? why glitters yon tower ? 
My hate they despise, and they scoff at my power. 
Then lend me assistance, ye elements dire. 

Attend at my call, air, earth, water, and fire 
He spoke ; and, lo ! pregnant with flame and with 
pest. 

The scorch of the blast his rough mandate confessed. 
The flame of the typhus, the stifling damp. 

And there rode the blast that ^vill smother the lamp. 
‘ In vain you command us ; the heart-easing prayer. 
And the sounds of the hymn, as they wind through 
the air. 

Blunt the arrows of sickness which pestilence bear 
Then loud was the roar as the wind fled away, 

TUI earth trembled, and spoke from the regions of day : 
‘ The shocks of my mountains roU cataracts back. 

And from north to the south could the universe crack. 
But the heart of the ocean I may not attack 

The thunder was o’er and the motion was still. 

But the god of the waters thus murmured his will : 

^ Inserted in the Morntng Post, July 7, 1819. 
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‘ All Europe my '.vaves in a moment shall hide. 

And the old uorld, and new, be swalloned by tide. 
But the .Vlbion rile sliall my prossess derule 

The wava-s h.id sunk down, .and the billou » v.ere 
hushed. 

Ere the ilame of destruction before him had rushed.” 
‘ Whole cities and empires have dieil at my bl.ist. 

So strong is my pouer. my rapine so fast ; 

But Bntaiii. unhurt, shall endure to the hast '. 

In vain frouiied the demon: ‘Still terror I'll try. 
.And the envoy of Yamen' shall deet throuf;h the slry ’. 
But while virtue and justice in Brit.iin remain. 

The fire-brand of Y'amcn shall d.aza]e in a-ain. 

QU.ATORZAIXS 

I 

to PERKUMB 

E.tQuisiiE masquer, who dost changeful flit 
Upon the sun-hatched zephyr, basking now 
In the broad light, 'mongst roses thon dost sit. 

On crimson throne, in the thorn-guarded bough. 
Veiled by pmk curtains, which wall scarce admit 
To thine embrace the bee with velvet brow- ; 

Or. tvinged as incense, rising to the sun, 

A dove-like messenger thou bcarest the prayer ; 

Or dost alight where streamlets gently run. 

Gilding in dew adown the morning air ; 

Or bashfully dost common notice shun. 

Dividing as a kiss tlie ruby pair. 

Which the coquetting night-wind onlj' sips : 

Stay tdl I fetch thee from those mellow lips. 


’ The Hindo god of fire. 
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II 

THOUGHTS 

Sweet are the thoughts that haunt the poet’s brain 
Like rainbow-fringed clouds, through which some 
star 

Peeps in bright glory on a shepherd swain ; 

They sweep along and trance him ; sweeter far 
Than incense trailing up an outstretched chain 
From rocking censer ; sweeter too they are 
Than the thin mist which rises in the gale 

From out the slender cowshp’s bee-scarred breast. 
Their delicate pmions buoy up a tale 

Like brittle wmgs, which curtain in the vest 
Of cobweb-limbed ephemerae, that sail 
In gauzy mantle of dun twihght dressed, 

Borne on the ivind’s soft sighmgs, when the spring 
Listens all evening to its whispering. 

III 

A RIVULET 

It is a lovely stream ; its wavelets purl 
As if they echoed to the fall and rise 
Of the capricious breeze ; each upward curl. 

That splashes pearl, mirrors the fairy eyes 
Of viewless passer, and the billows hurl 
Their sparkles on her lap as o’er she flies. 

And see, where onwaird whirls, ivithin a ring 
Of smoothest dimples, a dark fox-glove bell. 

Half stifled by the gush encircling ; 

Perchance some tiny sprite crawled to that shell 
To sleep away the noon, and winds did swing 
Him into rest ; for the warm sun was well 
Shaded off by the long and sUky down ; 

So I will save it, lest the elf should drowm 
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IV 

TO SOUND 
I 

Spikit, who steal’ St from silence's embrace, 

Lending to mortal thoughts a powerful MTug ; 
Xow marching slow with solemn pace. 

The broken cries of passion syllabling ; 

Now gambolling, mrh sprightly grace. 

In ladies' voices as they sing ; 

How thou dost prison up in lovely ciTeaths 

The hearer’s soul, like buds, whose folded leaves 
Conceal their, lusciousiiess in rosy sheaths. 

How, when some hapless beauty, sighing, grieves, 
Thou barbest every arrowed sigh she breathes. 

And giv’st a sting to sobs she quickly heaves. 

Till down our tears in trickling gushes roll. 
Tears, the pure blood-drops of the wounded soul. 


Thou hangest up in the caverns of our ears 
Thy precious dewdrops. and our inmost souls 
Echo thy beauty. "When the lightning sears. 

Clad in thy power the lowering thunder rolls. 

The scornful laugh of elements. Past years 
Thou moumest when the bell suddenly toils ; 

And then thou load’st with iron tone the gale. 

Thou hoverest with a wing plumed with sweet 
notes, 

hloth-like, around the chords where music’s veU, 

A mist raised from tune’s ocean, duskly floats ; 

Or. fountained in the heart of nightingale. 

With tide of murmurs swellest along her throat. 
Sweet soother of my senses, flutter near. 

Or sleep for ever in my charmM ear. 
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V 

TO NIGHT 

So thou art come again, old black-ivinged Night, 

Like an huge bird, between us and the sun. 

Hiding, ivith outstretched form, the genial light ; 

And still, beneath thine icy bosom’s dun 
And cloudy plumage, hatching fog-breathed blight. 
And embryo storms, and crabbed frosts, that shun 
Day^s warm caress. The owls from ivied loop 
Are shrieking homage, as thou cowerest high. 

Like sable crow pausing in eager stoop 

On the dim world thou glutt’st thy clouded eye. 
Silently ivaiting latest time’s fell whoop, 

When thou shalt quit thine eyrie in the sky, 

To pounce upon the world with eager claw. 

And tomb time, death, and substance in thy 
maw. 


VI 

A FANTASTIC SIMILE 

A LOVER is a slender, glowing nm 

On beauty’s shrine, his heart is incense sweet. 
Which with his eye-lit torch young love doth burn ; 

Then from its ardour cloudy ringlets fleet. 

That we call sighs, and they with perfume turn 
Upivars^, his mistress’ whisperings to meet. 

The breez^ whispers and the sighs embrace. 

Like pinkhying’d clouds mixing above the hill. 

And from their lovely toyings spring a race 

Of tears, which saunter down in cheek-bank’ d^rhl, 
with sparkling coil the fair one’s face ; — 
Twn dewdrops which her startled senses spill 
From violet’s eyes, that hide their tender hue 
Heep-cavemed in a fringed lake of blue. 
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VII 

ANOTHER 

'Tis a moon-tinted pnmrose, with a well 
Of trembling dew ; m its soft atmosphere. 

A tiny wliirhxmd of sweet smells, doth dwell 
A ladybird ; and when no sound is near 
That elfin hermit fans the fairy bell 

With glazen wings (mirrors on which appear 
Atoms of colours that flizz by unseen). 

And struts about his darling flower irith pride. 

But. if some buzzing gnat with pettish spleen 
Comes whining by, the insect ’gins to hide. 

And folds its flimsy draper}- between 

His speckled buckler and soft, silken side. 

So poets fly the critic's snappish heat. 

And sheath their minds in scorn and self-conceit. 


VIII 

TO SILENCE 

Huge, viewless ocean into which we cast 
Our passing words, and, as they sink away. 

An echo bubbles up upon the blast ; 

Oh ! could thy waves but vomit in their play 
Those unseen pearls which thou dost clasp so fast, 
.And hang them at our ears washed in thy spray. 
What endless stores our casket, memory. 

Would brood on, and enjoy 1 But wherefore now 
Dost thou engulph our talk, and floodest by 
Uphurling clouds upon our moody brow ? 

E’en when we durably muse sometimes a sigh 
Of bursting blossom, or hoarse groan from bough. 
Break through thy foam, like Venus, ocean- 
sprung. 

And to our ears upon the wind are swung. 
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IX 

TO 11 Y LYTIE 

My' lyre ! thou art the bower of my senses. 

Where they may sleep in tuneful visions bound ; 
These trembling chords shall be their breeze-kissed 
fences. 

Which are with music’s tendrils warmly wound. 

As with some creeping shrub, which sweets dispenses 
And on each quivering stalk blossoms a sound. 

My lyre ! thou art the barred prison-grate 
Where shackled melody a bondmaid sleeps. 

And taunting breezes as her torturers wait : 

With radiant joy the hapless pr.sor.rr peeps 
And sings deUght, with freedom's hope elate, 

When some fair hand upon the surface sweeps ; 

And stiU she beats against the prison bars. 

Till silence comes and smothers her pert jars. 


X 

TO POESY 

SwTEET sister of my soul ! thou, that dost creep 
Gently into my bosom, and there he 
In converse with my spirit, and now weep 
And anguish it with kindly agony ; 

Xow- draw it with thy lore, dreadful and deep. 
Through wild, appaUing dreams ; then tenderly' 
Toy and change smiles : oh ! now I feel thee pour 
Into my breast thy gushmg tears of sound. 

And bury thy sharp fang in my heart's core ; 

How balm with thy sweet breath the throbbing 
wound. 

Timu and my soul oft ou thought’s pinions soar, 
Cl^ping ijjje dewdrops in a flower, around 

That cast their rainbow-eved pale beams, and 
kiss 

.And tremble in their loveliness and bliss. 
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XI 

\ CLOCK STRIKING AT MIDNIGHT 


Hark to tlio Echo of Time's footsteps ; gone 
Those moments are into the unseen grave 
Of ages. They have vanished nameless. Xone, 

While they are deep under the cddving wave 
Of the chaotic pa-st sh.dl place a stone 
Sacred to th< 'c. the nurses of the brave. 

The mighty, and the good. Eutnrity 

Brood.s on the ocean. Imtching 'ncath her wing, 
Invi.sihle to man. the century. 

That on it,s hundred feet ,a singgisli thing 
tihawing .iway the world, shall totter by 
.\nd sweep de.id mortals with it. .\s I sing, 
rime the t'o'ossus oi the world, that strides 
With e icli loot plunged m darkness, silent glides. 
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TO A BUNCH OF GRAPES 

RIPENING IN MY WINDOW 
Cluster of pregnant berries, pressed 
In luscious warmth, together. 

Like golden eggs in glassy nest. 

Hatched by the zephyr’s dewy breast 
In sultry weather ; 

Or amber tears of those sad girls ' 

Who mourn their hapless brother ; 
Strung closely on the glossy curls 
Of yon fair shrub, whose zigzag Bvirls 
Clip one another ; 

Or silent swarm of golden bees 

Your velvet bosoms brushing, 
Dropped odorous from the gummy breeze, 
Lingering in sleep upon the trees. 

Whilst summer’s blushing ; 

Or liquid sunbeams, swathed in net 
Spun by some vagrant fairy. 

Like mimic lamps fresh trimmed and set 
In thick festoons, with ripeness wet, 
Moonlight to cany ; 

Or drops of honey, lately stolen 
From the hive’s treasury, 

Bubbles of light, with sweetness swollen. 
Balls of bright juice, by breezes rollen, 
And bandied high. 

I watch with wondrous care each day 
Your little spotted blushes. 

Dyed by the sun’s rude staring ray ; 

And soon I hope you’ll ooze away 
In sunny gushes. 

Then shall ye, veiled in misty fume. 

In polished um be flowing ; 

With blood of nectar, soul perfume. 
Breathe on our cheeks a downy bloom 
With pleasure glowing. 

^ The Sisters of Phaeton ; see Ovid, Mel. ii. 
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Extract from the late Hr George Darley's Letters to the 
Dramatists of the Day, published in the London 
Magazine under the pseudonym of ' John Lacy 
‘ How the bloom should gather on these two cele- 
brated authors' cheeks, to find a woman and o-'ipoy 
instructing their skilless manhood in the vernacular 
language of the British Muse 1 Joanna Baillie and 
young Beddocs, a female extern and a freshman, 
teaching Byron and Barry Cornwall, after a regular 
graduation in the college of English Minstrels, their 
own poetical mother tongue, the very elements of 
their native poetical dialect, which they have either 
forgotten, or corrupted with a base intermixture of 
foreign principles. ♦ * ♦ As to the particular of 
metre, it may be said that our authoress preceded the 
epoch of prose-poetry, and that, had it been in vogue 
in her time, she would have adopted the inglorious 
sj'stem. Being a woman, perhaps she would ; being 
a woman of manly genius, I think she would not. 
But ay or no has nothing whatever to do with the 
merits of the question ; prose-poetry depends neither 
on Miss Baillie’s opinion of it nor mine, but on its own 
reasonableness or absurdity. However, here is Minor 
Beddoes, born in the very zenith of this mocksun of 
poetry, while it is culminating in the mid-heaven of 
our literary hemisphere, shining in watery splendour, 
the gaze and gape of our foolish-faced, fat-headed 
nation ; here is Minor Beddoes, I say, born amidst the 
very rage and triumph of the Byronian heresy, nay, 
in a preface more remarkable for good-nature than 
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good sense, eulogizing some of the prose-poets — ^yet 
what does ilinor Beddoes ^ Why. n-riting a tragedy 
himself, with a judgment far different from that ex- 
hibited in his own panegyrical preface, he totally re- 
jects, and therefore tacitly condemns and abjures the 
use of prose-poetry. But it was not the boy’s judg- 
ment which led him to this ; it was his undepraved 
ear, and his native energy of mind, teaching him to 
respue this effeminate style of versification. The 
Brides’ Tragedy transcends, in the quality of its 
rhiThm and metrical harmony, the Doge of Venice 
and fMirandola ; just as much as it does Fazio, and the 
other dramas which conform to the rules of genuine 
English heroic verse, in the energy of its language, the 
power of its sentiments, and the boldness of its imagery 
— that is, incalculably. The impassioned subhmity 
of this speech of Hesperus is a nearer approach to the 
vein of our dramatic school of tragedy, than I can 
recognize in either the rhetoric or poetic : 

Hai/, shrine of blood, etc. 

There is a good deal of extravagance here, a good 
deal of hyperbolical rambling ; the luxuriant growth 
of a fancy which maturer judgment will restrain. The 
author appears, also, to be making too evident a set at 
sublimity' in this passage ; it begins too designedly in 
the established form of solemninc invocation, and runs 
too long a gauntlet of second-person pronouns, the 
rhapsodist’s right hand monosyllable, time immemoriah 
Nevertheless, it betrays a mind in which the rudi- 
ments of tragic power are, to my eyes, eminently 
conspicuous, tragic powers of the very highest order. 

I have frequently mentioned the os magna so nans : 
this is the first great qualification for a tragedist, and 
this qualification the author of the Brides’ Tragedy 
^ost undeniably possesses. Nay, more : considering 

e os magna as a quality as well as a qualification 
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there is one species of it only wJiich is peculiar to 
tragedy ; that which is proper to epic poetry is essen- 
tially different from this. But the rara avis among 
dramatists is he who possesses the tragic speciesland 
not the epic ; for any one conversant with the Enghsh 
stage from Shakspeare downwards, will easily per- 
ceive that almost all our dramatic writers mistake 
the epic for the tragic vein of magniloquence ' ; now, 
tlie author of The Brides' Tragedy is a rara avis of this 
kind. Otway's holloiv heroics. Lee’s loud bombast, 
and Young’s elaborate grandiloquence, though they 
may all be species of the os sonans, are none of them 
of that species proper to tragedy, which can be de- 
fined mentally, not verbally, but which may be said 
to be chiefly differenced and distinguished by passion, 
by being more dependent on sense than sound, on the 
tWngs presented to the fancy than on the words bruited 
to the ear. It is from the appearance of this qualifica- 
tion in the author of The Brides' Tragedy, that I would 
anticipate, with an expectation perhaps too sanguine, 
a better and more genuine tragedy from his pen tlian 
Venice Preserved, Theodosius, or the Revenge, which 
are all formed on the erroneous and epic principle. 
His tragedy is certainly a most singular and unex- 
pected production, for tiffs age ; exhibiting, as it 
does, tiffs peculiar knack in the autlior for the genuine 
os of the stage, .\fter all the abuse my conscience 
has compelled me to pour forth on the plotlessness, 
still-hfe, puling effutiation. poetry, and pro.se-poetry 
of modern plays, it is grateful to my heart to acknow- 
ledge that tills first great quality of legitimate drama 
is broad upon the surface of The Brides' Tragedy. I 
am almost tempted to confess, after the perus-al of our 


* Compare I-adv Macbeth’s first and second solilo- 
quies. with Zanga’s first and last speeches, as instances 
of this. 
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Minor’s poem, that I have been premature in pro- 
nouncing the decline of English poetry from the By- 
ronian epoch : and to express my confidence that 
tragedy has again put forth a scion worthy of the 
stock from which Shakspeare and Marlow sprung. 
But whilst I pay this cordial tribute of admiration to 
our author’s genius, and indulge in this prospect of 
his eventual success as a dramatist, I cannot help 
avoiving my fears that he is deficient in some qualifi- 
cations, which, although not as splendid, are just as 
necessary to complete a tragedist, as that one which 
I have unreservedly allowed him. The os magna, 
alone, ivill not do ; even that which is not epic or 
IjTic, but strictly dramatic. He exhibits no skill in 
dialogue. He displays no power whatever in delinea- 
tion of character. If it -were possible, speaking of 
works of this kind, to make a distinction between the 
vis iragtca and the vis dramatica, I should say that he 
possessed much of the former, but little of the latter. 
The energy, passion, terribility, and sublime eloquence 
of the stage, he appears perfectly competent to : his 
facilities in the artful developement of story, the con- 
trastment and individualization of characters, the 


composition of effective dialogue, the management of 
incidents, scenes, and situations, etc are as yet under 
the bushel, if their non-appearance m his tragedy be 


not a proof-presumptive of their non-existence in his 
mind. In a word. The Brides' Tragedy does not ex- 
faculty in the author of representing or 
mutating human life in a connected series of well- 
ordered scenes, characters, and dialogues ; but it 
exhibits that qualification of mind, which, if it informed 
such a ready-made series, would render it not only a 
mere work of genius, but a work of legitimate dramatic 
gemus, an effective tragedj-. We must, however, take 

bili+v ^ exceptions to our author’s fiexi- 

“ity of gemus, by the recollection of two facts. Fhst, 
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that his tragedy was writted preineditatedly for the 
closet, and not for the stage ; hence poetic tragedy, 
more than dramatic, was lus object. Secondly, he is 
a ‘ minor With the hope that ho will devote him- 
self to the stage, and with the e.^pectations that in- 
creasing years will multiply his dramatic powers 
wliich are now apparently confined to one, I conclude 
iny obseivations on his work -’.' — London Maga:inc, 
Dec. 1823. 

* It may be necessary, perhaps, for me to disavow 
all intimacy with the author of The Brides’ Tragedy, 
his family, friends, or acquaintance, I was not even 
educated at the same university with liiin, nor do I 
personally know anyone who was. 



NOTES 

(By T. F. Kelsali.) 


Page 295. The dramatic fragment, -n-hich the editor 
has entitled Lovers' Identity, is apparently a very 
juvenile composition ; being in the author’s early 
handwriting, and found with other juvenilia, in a note- 
book belonging to him at Charter-House. 

Page 297, No. VI. Evidently a boyish composition 
— ivritten in a very unformed character. 

Pages 298-305. All these dramatic fragments, 
taken from another and later note-book and printed 
exactly as they there stand, belong to the author’s 
college period ; those which follow were ivritten sub- 
sequently, and such of them, as were apparentlj' in- 
tended for insertion in the Death’s Jest-Book, are here 
distinguished by the letters d. i. b. 

Page 319. Alfarabi. This also is a juvenile com- 
position, and is inserted in the collection, as indicating 
at what an early period Beddoes acquired freedom of 
style and command of language, and how apparent 
even then, amid his boyish mock-heroics, was the 
imposing character of his mind, loftily rising from the 


merely sportive, as a stratum of rock pushes nakedly 
up through the surface of lower vegetation. 

Fags 32^, xhe Romance of the Lily was given by 
Beddoes to the editor of Phe Album, a quarterly 
magazine published bi' Andrews of Bond Street, and 
m its sixth'No. (August 1823) with a few 
editor of that extinct 
iutrn,!*'^ *■' ^ note of the author’s appended. Both 

oduction and note are here reprinted 
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Inlrodiictioti. ' Tlie following poem is from the pen 
of a young autlior of great promise and rising fame. 
He has begged us to rvithliold his name, “ being un- 
willing ”, he says, “ to risk any notice he may have 
gained, on so trifling a production as The Homaiice of 
the Lily The epithet "trifling” may be applicable 
to the piece with reference to its length, but we are 
confident our readers will not deem it so on the score 
of merit. tVe think that, 111 more than one passage of 
Mihliiess and original beautv, thev will be reminded of 
I\Ir Shelley 

Note. Tlie follow mg narrative is given by Meric 
Casaiibon, as an e.vtract from the diary of a friend 
(perhaps his father, for liis expression is, my F.) who 
seems to have heard it related by Bishop Andrewes — 

‘ Kalend. August. Narrabat hodie mihi rein miranl, 
Reverendiss. Praisul, Doniiii. Episcop. Eliensis : quam 
ille, acceptam auribus suis a teste oculato et auctore, 
credebat esse verissimam. Est vicus m urbe Londino, 
qui dicitur, vicus Longobardorum. In eo vico parcocia 
est, ct a'des parcceiahs, in quS fuit Presbyter, homo 
siimniai fidei et iiot.-e pietatis. . . . An. 1563, quo 
anno si unquam ali.'is, pestis grassata est per hanc 
urbeni Londimim. Narravit igitur Inc parochus et 
passim ahis, et ipsi quoque Dom. Episcopo, sibi hoc 
accidisse. Erat ilU amicus iu sua parmcli insignis, 
vir, ut onines existimabant, probus et pius. Hie, 
peste correptus, advocavit presbyterum ilium amicum 
suum ; qui et asgrotaiiti aftuit, et vidit morieutem, 
,'ec deseruit nisi niortuiim ; ita demum repetiit 
,;omum suam. Post horas satis multas a morte hujus, 
.urn ipse pro mortuo esset relictiis in cubiculo ; u.xor 
•■lliiis idem cubiculiim est ingressa, ut e.x arcii proraeret 
lodicem, ut est moris. Ingressa. audit hanc vocem, 
operi intenta ; “ Quis hie est ? " Terreri ilia, et velle 
. egredi, sed auditiir iteruin vox ilia ; “ Quis Iiic est " ? 
! Ac tandem comperto esse niariti vocem, accedit ad 
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illam ; “ quid ” ait " Ifarite ; tu igitur mortuus 

non es ? Et nos te pro mortuo compositum deseruer- 
amus “ Ego vero respondit ilie, “ vere mortuus 
fui ; sed ita Deo visum ut anima mea rediret ad corpus. 
Sed tu uxor,” ait, “ si quid habes cibi parati, da mihi ; 
esiirio enim.” Dixit ilia veix-ecinain habere se, pulJum 
gallinaceum, et nescio quid aliud ; sed omnia incocta, 
qua; brevi esset paratura. " Ego,” ait ille, " moram 
non fero ; panem habes ”, ait, “ et caseum " ? Quum 
annuisset, atque petiisset afferri, comedit spectante 
nxore : deinde advocato Presbytero, et jussis exire e 
cubiculo omnibus qui aderant, narrat illi hoc. 

" Ego ”, ait, ‘‘ vere mortuus fui ; sed jussa est anima 
redire ad suum corpus, ut scelus apenram ore meo, 
manibus meis admissum, de quo nulla un'|uam cuiquam 
nota est suspicio. Pnorem namque uxorem meam 
ipse occidi manibus meis, tanta vafntia, nt omnes res 
lateret Deinde modum perpetrati scelens ex- 
posuit ; nee ita multo post expiravit, ac vere itiiit 
moriitus est. 

The naivete of this narration is well follovred up by 
Cleric’s assuring the reader that there is no absolute 
necessity for making it “ an article of his faith : yet ”, 
says he, “ I thought them very probable, because be- 
lieved by such a man ”. For this singular instance of 
believing by proxy, see Casaubon’s preface to “ A true 
and faithful relation of ivhat passed for many years 
between Dr John Dee and some spirits ”. Folio, 1659. 

Page 341. better from Oxford. 

‘ The mathematic picture, near your fire ’. 

-k fine portrait by Giorgione, much valued by its 
owner. 

.346- T/ie Boding Dreams, and The Reason 
connecting blank verse at p. 307, were 
author for the opening dialogue of 
"•hlch h of the first Act of Death’s Jest-Booh, 

owever, the editor was unwilling to displace. 
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Page 348. The piece entitled Love’s Last Messages 
appeared in the Athenoeuin of July, 1832. unkno^ra to 
the author, who. on being complimented about it by a 
correspondent, replied that he ‘ imagined he had burnt 
the only copy some years ago in Gottingen 

Page 353. This ‘bridal serenade’, is the song 
expunged from Death's Jest-Book, as too ‘ Sloorish 


NOTE BY BEDDOES 

Page 426. Sc. Immortality. With regard to the senti- 
ments uiiich directly follow, they are such as none but 
a madman could entertain. It is now, however, so 
much the fashion to esteem every bad thought which 
a man writes a specimen of his own character, that 
perhaps tlie author had better explicitly state his utter 
abhorrence of all such doubts. When a writer is 
drawing a wicked or weak character, it is necessary 
for him to make such a being’s words agree with liis 
actions ; and one might as well consider the successful 
actor of lago or George Barnwell a villain, as accuse 
the author of the wickedness or madness which he 
rlescribes, upon the sole cuidence of such writings. 



{Original Dedication to ' The Brides’ Tragedy ’) 


TO 

THE KEV. H. CARD, M.A., F.R.S., F.A.S. 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 

Illy De.vr Sir, — As you have, in a late publication 
which displays your usual learning and judgment, men- 
tioned tills performance in terms, perhaps dictated by 
friendship rather than critical impairtiahty, I must beg 
to inscribe it to your name. 

There are many prejudices with which a playwright 
has to contend, on his first appearance, more especially 
if he court the reader in lieu of the spectator ; and it 
is_so great an effort to give up any established topic 
of condolement, that we can hardly yet expect those, 
who call themselves ‘ the critics to abandon their 
favourite complaint of the degeneracy which charac- 
terizes the efforts of contemporary tragic unters. But 
let any unprejudiced person turn to the productions 
even of the present year ; let him candidly examine 
the anonymous play. The Court of Tuscany, and com- 
pare its best scenes with the masterpieces of Rowe or 
Otway ; let him peruse Allan Cunningham’s poetical 
drama, which has won the applause of the highest 
literary authority of the day ; let him dwell upon the 
energetic grandeur and warlike animation which Croly 
las so successfully displayed in pourtraying the restless 
spirit of Catil ine ; and I think his verdict wall place this 

See Dissertation on the Herefordsliire Beacon, Note. 
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age not the last among those which have done honour 
to the British stage. 

These instances are sufficient to attest tlie flourisliing 
condition of dramatic literature, but, alas ! we must 
seek them in the closet, not in their proper home, the 
populous theatre, for there we shall meet with a sight, 
sufficient to deter the boldest adventurer from hazard- 
ing the representation of Ins best and most vaunted 
piece, our countrymen barely enduring the poetry of 
Shakspeare as the vehicle of a fashionable song or a 
gaudj' pageant. Even the theatre itself however may 
appear ‘ not yet enslaved, not wholly vile as long as 
the classic taste of llilman, the plaintive sweetness of 
Barry Cornwall, and the frank nature of Knowles, 
linger, like flowers upon the Muse’s grave. But they 
have almost deserted the public haunt, and England 
can hardly boast anything that deserves to be called 
a national stage. 

The following scenes were witten, as you well Icnow, 
exclusively for the closet, founded upon facts which 
occurred at O.xford, and are well detailed and illus- 
trated by an interesting ballad in a little volume of 
Poems, lately published at O.xford, entitled the Midland 
Mmstrel, by Mr Gillet : and may thus be succinctly 
narrated. 

The Manciple of one of the Colleges early in the last 
century had a very beautiful daughter, who was pri- 
vately married to a student without the knowledge 
of the parents on either side. 

During the long vacation subsequent to this union 
the husband was introduced to a young lady, who was 
at the same time proposed as his bride : absence, the 
fe<ir of his father’s displeasure, the presence of a lovely 
object, and, most likely, a natural fickleness of dis- 
position overcame any regard he might have cherished 
for his ill-fated ivife, and finally he became deeply 
enamoured of her unconscious rival. In the contest 
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of duties and desires, which was the consequence of 
tixis passion, the worse part of man prevailed, and he 
formed and executed a design almost unparalleled in 
the annals of crime. 

His second nuptials were at hand when he returned 
to Oxford, and to her who was now an obstacle to liis 
happiness. Late at night he prevailed upon his victim 
to accompany him to a lone spot in the Divinity Walk, 
and there murdered and buried her. The uTctch 
escaped detection, and the horrid deed remained un- 
known till he confessed it on liis deathbed. The 
remains of’ the unfortunate girl were dug up in the 
place described, and the Divinity Walk was deserted 
and demohshed, as haunted ground Such are the 
outlines of a Minor’s Tragedy. 

lily age, it will be said, is a bad e.xcuse for the puli- 
lication of a faulty poem ; be it so : secure oi your 
approbation, I can meet with a careless smile the 
frown of him who reads only to condemn. — I am, my 
dear sir, }’ours most sincerely. 


THOIMAS LOVELI. BEDDOES. 
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For thou art -weak, and tearful, and dost shiver 
Wintrily sad ; and thy life’s healthy river, 

Wth wliich thy body once was overflomi. 

Is dried and sunken to its banks of bone. 

He carved it not ; nor was the chisel’s play. 

That dashed the earthen liindrances away. 

Driven and diverted by his muscle’s sway. 

The winged tool, as digging out a spell. 

Followed a magnet wheresoe'er it fell. 

That sucked and led it right: and for the rest. 

The living form, with which the stone he blest. 

Was the loved image stepping from liis breast. 

And therefore loves he it, and therefore stays 
About the she-rock’s feet, from hour to hour, 
Anchored to her b}- his oini heart the power 
Of the isle’s Venus therefore thus he prays. 

‘ Goddess, that made me, save thy son, and save 
The man, that made thee goddess from the grave. 
Thou know’st it not , it is a tearful coop 
Dark, cold, and horrible — a blinded loop 
In Pluto’s madhouse’ green and wormy wall. ' 

0 save me from't ! Let me not die, like all ; 

For I am but like one ; not yet, not yet, 

At least not yet ; and why ’> Jly eyes are wet 
With the thick dregs of immature despair , 

With bitter blood out of my empt>- heart. 

1 breathe not aught but my own sighs for aur. 

And my life’s strongest is a dying start. 

No sour grief there is to me unwed , 

I could not be more lifeless being dead. 

Then let me die. Ha ! did she pity me ’ 

Oh ! she can never love. Did you not see. 

How still she bears the music of my moan I 
Her heart ? Ah ! touch it. Fool ' I love the stone. 
Inspire her, gods ! oft ye have wasted life 
On the deformed, the hideous, and the vile : 

Oh ! grant it my sweet rock, my only ivife. 



